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2 ADVERTISEMENT. 

occurred without much or profound study to 
one, too much of whose time has been spent 
in that '^ delightful lande of faerie," the sedu- 
cing mazes of fictitious narrative. ^ 

Abbotsford, 1st Sept. 1825. 

' [** A few years ago there appeared at Edinburgh ten 
volumes in succession of a collection entitled Ballantyne's 
Novelist's Library, to which Sir Walter Scott supplied 
prefatory memoirs of the various authors whose works 
the publication included. The book had the additional 
recommendations of handsome type and paper, and care- 
fill printing, yet it does not seem to have met with suc- 
cess, at least we are at a loss to account otherwise for its 
sudden suspension, in a state of obvious incompleteness. 
In the meantime, Mr Galignani has taken the liberty to 
detach Sir Walter's Memoirs from the bulky tomes in 
which they lay buried ; and we hope our notice of his 
publication may induce those of whose property he has 
availed himself to imitate the shrewdness of his example. 
These essays are among the most agreeable specimens of 
biographical composition we are acquainted with : they 
contain a large assemblage of manly and sagacious remarks 
on human life and manners, and much ingenious criticism 
besides ; and, thus presented in a compact form, must be 
considered as throwing a new and strong light upon a de-* 
partment of English literature, perhaps the most peculiar, 
certainly the most popular, and yet we cannot help 
thinking, among the least studied of all that we possess.** 
^^Qjuarterly Review, September, 1826, p. 349.] 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

The Life of this excellent man, and ingenious 
author, has been written, with equal spirit and 
candour, by Mrs Barbauld, a name long dear to 
elegant literature, and is prefixed to her publica- 
tion of the Author's Correspondence, published by 
Philips, in six volumes, in 1804. The leading cir- 
cumstances of these simple annals are necessarily 
extracted from that performance, to which the pre- 
sent Editor has no means of adding any thing of 
consequence. 

Samuel Richardson was bom in Derbyshire, 
in the year 1689. His father, a joiner by profes- 
sion, was one of many sons, sprung from a family 
of middling note, which had been so far reduced, 
that the children were brought up to mechanical 
trades. His mother was also decently descended, 
but an orphan, left; such in infancy by the death of 
both her parents, cut o£P within half an hour of 
each other by the great pestilence in 1663. Her 
name is not mentioned. Old Richardson was con- 
nected by employment with the unhappy Duke of 
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Monmouth, after whose execution he retired to 
Shrewsbury, apprehensive, perhaps, of a fate simi* 
lar to that of College, his brother-in-trade, well 
known in those times by the title of the Protest* 
ant Joiner, who was executed for high treason in 
the reign of Charles II. 

Having sustained severe losses in trade, the el^r 
Richardson was imable to give his son Samuel 
more than a very ordinary education; and our 
author, who was to rise so high in one department 
of literature, was left unacquainted with any lan- 
guage excepting his own. Under all these disad- 
vantages, and perhaps in some degree owing to 
their existence, young Richardson very early fol- 
lowed, with a singular bias, the course which was 
most likely to render his name immortal. We give- 
his own words, for they cannot be amended : — 

" I recollect, that I was early noted for having- 
invention. I was not fond of play, as other boys. : 
my school-fellows used to call me Seriotis and Gra-- 
vity ; and five of them particularly delighted to 
single me out, either for a walk, or at their fathers' 
houses, or at mine, to tell them stories, as they 
phrased it. Some I told them, from my reading, 
as true ; others from my head, as mere invention ; 
of which they would be most fond, and often were 
affected by them. One of them particularly, I re- 
member, was for putting me to write a history, as 
he called it, on the model of Tommy Pots ; ^ I now 
forget what it was, only that it was of a servant- 
man preferred by a fine young lady (for his good- 

1 Tommy Fotts is the name of an old ballad published ia 
. Jlltson's Ancient Songs. 
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ness) to a lord, who was a libertine. All my sto^ 
ries carried with them, I am bold to say, an useful 
moral." ^ 

But young Richardson found a still more conge^ 
nial body of listeners among the female sex. An 
old lady, indeed, seems to have resented an admo- 
nitory letter, in which the future teacher of morals 
contrasted her pretensions to religion with her ha-* 
hitual indulgence in slander and backbiting; but 
with the young and sentimental his reception was 
more gracious. *^ As a bashful and not forward 

> Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 86, 87. [It is im- 
possible to consider without delight and admiration the con. 
trast between Richardson's boyish fictions and those of his 
biographer himself, as described in the General Preface to the 
"Waverley Noyels. There Sir Walter Scott says, " I must 
refer to a very early period of my life, were I to point out my 
first achievements as a tale-teller, but I believe some of my old 
school-fellows can stiU bear witness that I had a distinguished 
character for that talent, at a time when the applause of my 
companions was my recompense for the disgraces and punish- 
ments which the future romance-writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle, during hours that should 
have been ohployed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of 
my holidays was to escape with a chosen friend, who had the 
same taste with myspJf, and alternately to recite to each other 
such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We told, 
each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry, and 
battles, and enchantments, which were continued from one 
day to another as opportunity offered, without ever thinking of 
bringing them to a conclusion. As we observed a strict secrecy 
on the subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the character 
of a concealed pleasure, and we used to select, for the scenes of 
our indulgence, long walks through the solitary and romantic 
environs of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Craigs, Braid Hills, and 
similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recoUec- 
th>n of those holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage 
^ich I have to look back upon.*'] 
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boy," he says, ^^ I was an early favourite with all 
the young women of taste and reading in the neigh- 
bourhood. Half-a-dozen of them, when met to 
work with their needles, used, when they got a book 
they liked, and thought I should, to borrow me to 
read to them ; their mothers sometimes with them ; 
and both mothers and daughters used to be pleased 
with the observations they put me upon making. — 
I was not more than thirteen, when three of these 
young women, unknown to each other, having an 
high opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to give them 
copies to write after, or correct, for answers to their 
lovers' letters ; nor did any one of them ever know 
that I was the secretary to the others. I have 
been directed to chide, and even repulse, when an 
offence was either taken or given, at the very time 
when the heart of the chider or repulser was open 
before me, overflowing with esteem and affection ; 
and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her 
word, directing this word, or that expression, to be 
softened or changed. One, highly gratified with 
her lover's fervour, and vows of everlasting love, 
has said, when I have asked her direction, I cannot 
tell you what to write ; but (her heart on her lips) 
yov, canfiot write too kindly. All her fear was 
only, that she should incur slight for her kindness." ^ 

1 Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 89, 40. [Mrs Barbanld 
adds, *' Human natore is human nature in every class ; the 
hopes and the fears, the perplexities and struggles, of these 
low-hred girls, in probably an obscure Tillage, supplied the 
future author with those ideas which, by their gradual deve- 
lopement, produced the characters of a Clarissa and a Cle- 
mentina; nor was he probably happier, or amuMd in a mor* 
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His father had nourished some ambitions views 
of dedicating young Richardson to the ministry^ 
but, as his circumstances denied him the means of 
giving him necessary education, Samuel was des- 
tined to that profession most nearly connected with 
literature, and was bound apprentice to Mr John 
Wilde, of Stationers' Hall, in the year 1706. In* 
dustrious as weU as intelligent, regulated in his 
habits, and diverted by no headstrong passion from 
the strictest course of duty, Richardson made rapid 
progress in his employment as a printer. 

^ I served," he says, ^^ a diligent seven years to 
it; to a master who grudged every hour to me 
that tended not to his profit, even of those times of 
leisure and diversion, which the refractoriness of 
my fellow-servants obliged him to allow them, and 
were usually allowed by other masters to their 
apprentices. I stole from the hours of rest and 
relaxation my reading times for improvement of 
my nund ; and, being engaged in a correspondence 
with a gentleman, greatly my superior in degree, 
and of ample fortune, who, had he lived, intended 
high things for me, those were all the opportuni- 
ties I had in my apprenticeship to carry it on. But 
this little incident I may mention ; I took care that 
even my candle was of my own purchasing, that I 
might not, in the most trifling instance, make my 
master a sufferer, (and who used to call me the 

lively manner, when sitting in his grotto, with a cirde of 
the bett-informed women in England about him, who, in after 
timea, courted his society, than in reading to these girls in, it 
may be, a little back shop, or a mantuamaker*s parlour, with 
a briclc floor.**— /&^ p. 40^ 41.] 
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pillar of his house,) and not to disable myself by 
watching or sitting up, to perform my duty to him 
in the day-time." ^ . 

The correspondence betwixt Richardson and the 
gentleman who had so well selected an object of 
patronage, was voluminous ; but at the untimely 
death of his friend, it was, by his particular desire, 
consigned to the flalmes. 
^Several years more were spent in the obscure 
drudgery of the printing-house ere Richardson took 
out his freedom, and set up as a master printer. 
His talents for literature were soon discovered ; 
and, in addition to his proper business, he used to 
oblige the booksellers, by furnishing them with 
prefaces, dedications, and sucli like garnishing of 
the works submitted to his press. He printed seve- 
ral of the popular periodical papers of the day, and 
at length, through the interest of Mr Onslow, the 
Speaker, obtained the lucrative employment of 
printing the Journals of the House of Commons, 
by which he must have reaped considerable advan- 
tages, although he occasionally had to complain of 
delay of payment on the part of government. • 

Punctual in his engagements, and careful in the 
superintendence of his business — fortune, and re- 
spect, its sure accompaniment, began to flow in 
upon Richardson. In 1754, he was chosen Master 
of the Stationers' Company; and, in 1760, he pur- 
chased a moiety of the patent of Printer to the 
King, which seems to have added considerably to 
his revenue. He was now a man in very easy 
circumstances ; and, besides his premises in Salis- 

1 Life of Richardson, ToL i., p, 41, 42. 
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liuiy Court, he enjoyed the luxury of a villa, first 
at North-End, near Hammersmith, afterwards at 
Parsons- Green. 

Richardson was twice married ; first to Ailing- 
ton Wilde, his master's daughter, and after her 
death, in 1731, to the sister of James Leake, hook- 
seller, who survived her distinguished hushand. He 
has made a feeling commemoration of the family 
misfortunes which he sustained, in a letter to Lady 
Bradshaigfa. " I told you, madam, that I have 
been married twice ; both times happily : you will 
guess so, as to my first, when I tell you that I 
cherish the memory of my lost wife to this hour ; 
and, as to the second, when I assure you that I 
can do so without derogating from the merits of, 
or being disallowed by, my present, who speaks of 
her, on all occasions, as respectfully and affection- 
ately as I do myself. 

^< By my first wife I had five sons and one daugh- 
ter ; some of them living, to be delightful prattlers, 
with ail the appearances of sound health, lively in 
their features, and promising as to their minds ; 
and the death of one of them, I doubt, accelerating, 
from grief, that of the otherwise laudably afflicted 
mother. I have had, by my present wife, five girls 
and one boy ; I have buried of these the promising 
boy, and one girl : four girls I have living, all at 
present very good; their mother, a true and in- 
structing mother to them. 

** Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons) and 
two daughters, every one of which, to answer your 
question, I parted with with the utmost regret. 
Other heavy deprivations of friends, very near. 
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and very dear, have I also suffered. I am very 
susceptible, I will venture to say, of impressions 
of this nature. A father, an honest, worthy father, 
I lost by the accident of a broken thigh, snapped 
by a sudden jirk, endeavouring to recover a slip 
passing through his own yard. My father, whom 
I attended in every stage of his last illness, I long 
mourned for. Two brothers, very dear to me, I 
lost abroad. A friend, more valuable than most 
brothers, was taken from me. No less than eleven 
affecting deaths in two years ! My nerves were 
so affected with these repeated blows, that I have 
been forced, after trying the whole materia medico, 
and consulting many physicians, as the only pallia- 
tive, (not a remedy to be expected,) to go into a 
regimen ; and, for seven years past, have I for- 
borne wine, and flesh, and fish ; and, at this time, I 
and all my family are in mourning for a good-sister, 
with whom neither I would have parted, could 
I have had my choice. From these affecting dis- 
pensations, will you not allow me, madam, to 
remind an unthinking world, immersed in plea- 
sures, what a life this is that they are so fond of, 
and to arm them against the affecting changes of 
it?"^ 

But tills amiable and excellent man was not 
deprived of the most pleasing exercise of his affec- 
tions, notwithstanding the breaches which had been 
made among his offspring. Four daughters sur- 
vived to discharge those duties which the affec- 
tionate temper of their father rendered peculiarly 
precious to him. Mary was married during her 
1 Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 48, 49, 50. 
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ftlher^s lifetime to Mr Ditcher, a respectaUe sur* 
geon at Bath. Martha, who had been his principal 
amanuensis, became^ after his decease, the wife of 
Edward Bridgen, Esq.; and Sarah married Mr 
Growther, surgeon, in BocweU's Court. Anne, 
a woman of a most amiable disposition, hot whose 
weak health had often alarmed the affections of her 
parents, sarviyed, nerertheless, her sisters, as well 
as her parents. A nephew of Ridiardson's paid 
him, in his declining years, the duties of a son, and 
assisted him in the conducting of his bnsineai; 
whidi oondndes aU it is necessary to say conoeni* 
ing the descendants and connexions d^ this dis> 
ting^nished author. 

The private life of Riduurdson has nothing t» 
detain the biogn^her. We hare moitioned the 
successiye opportnnilaes, which, cautiooaly yet ably 
improved, led him to eminence in his highly respect* 
able profession, by that slow but secure progress, 
which has nothing in it to arrest attention, or to 
gratify curiosity. He was unceasingly industrioiw ; 
led astray by no idle views of qiecnlation, and 
seduced by no temptations to premature expendi- 
ture. Industry brought independence, and, finaOy^ 
wealth in its train ; and that well-won fixrtune was 
husbanded with prudence, and expmded with libe* 
rality. A kind and g^enerous master, he was eager 
to encourage his servants to persevere in the same 
course of patient labour by which he had himself 
attained fortune ; and it is said to have been his 
common practice to hide half-a-crown among the 
types, that it might reward the diligence of the 
workman who should first be in the office in the. 
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morning. His hospitality was of the most liberal^ 
as well as the most judicious kind. One of his 
correspondents describes him as sitting at his door 
like an old patriarch, and inviting all who passed 
by to enter, and be refreshed ; — and this, says Mrs 
Barbauld, " whether they brought with them the 
means of amusing their host, or only required his 
kind notice, and that of his family." He was gene- 
rous and benevolent to distressed authors, a class 
of men with whom his profession brought him into 
contact ; and had occasion, more than once, to suc- 
cour Dr Johnson during his days of poverty,^ and 
to assist his efforts to force himself into public no- 
tice. The domestic revolutions of his life, after 
mentioning the losses he had sustained in his family, 
may be almost summed up in two great events. 
He changed his villa, in which he indulged, like 
other wealthy citizens, from North- End to Parsons- 
Green ; and his printing establishment, from the 
one side of Salisbury Court ^o the other; which 
last alteration, he complains, did not meet Mrs 
Richardson's approbation. 

If we look yet closer into Richardson's private 
life, (and who loves not to know the slightest par- 
ticulars concerning a man of his genius ?) we find 
so much to praise, and so very little deserving cen- 
sure, that we almost think we are reading the 
description of one of the amiable characters he has 

• 1 [Johnson seems to have been, on one occasion at least, 
lulled out of a spunging.house by Richardson, and to have 
been in the habit of applying to him for small loans of money, 
when his immediate employers were out of the way. See the 
first volume of Boswell. ] 
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drawn in his own works. A love of the human 
species ; a desire to create happiness and to witness 
it ; a life undisturbed by passion, and spent in doing 
good ; pleasures which centered in elegant conver- 
sation, in bountiful hospitality, in the exchange of 
all the kindly intercourse of life, — marked the 
worth and unsophisticated simplicity of the good 
man's character. He loved children, and knew the 
rare art of winning their attachment ; for, partaking 
in that respect the sagacity of the canine race, they 
are not to be deceived by dissembled attention. 
A lady, who shared the hospitality of Richards6n> 
and gives an excellent account of the internal regu- 
lations of his virtuous and orderly family, remem- 
bers creeping to his knee, and hanging on his words, 
as well as the good-natujre with which he backed 
her petitions, to be permitted to remain a little 
longer when she was summoned to bed, and his 
becoming her guarantee, that she would not require 
the servant's assistance to put her to bed, and to 
extinguish the candle. Trifling as these recollect 
tions may seem, they are pleasing proofs that the 
author of Clarissa was, in private life, the mild 
good man which we wish to suppose Him. 

The predominant failing of Richardson seems 
certainly to have been vanity ; vanity naturally 
excited by his great and unparalleled popularity at 
home and abroad, and by the continual and con- 
centred admiration of the circle in which he lived. 
Such a weakness finds root in the mind of every 
one who has obtained general applause, but Rich- 
ardson, the gentleness of whose mind was almost 
feminine, was peculiarly susceptible of this feminine 
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weakness, and he fostered and indulged its growth, 
which a man of firmer character would have crushed 
and restrained. The cup of Circe converted men 
into heasts ; and that of praise, when deeply and 
eagerly drained, seldom fails to make wise men in 
some degree fools. There seems to have heen a 
want of masculine firmness in Richardson's habits 
of thinking, which combined with his natural ten- 
derness of heart in inducing him to prefer the 
society of women ; and women, from the quickness 
of their feelings, as well as their natural desire to 
please, are always the admirers, or rather the idola- 
ters, of genius, and generally its willing flatterers. 
Richardson was in the daily habit of seeing, con- 
versing, and corresponding with many of the fair 
sex; and the unvaried, and, it would seem, the 
inexhaustible theme, was his own writings. Hence, 
Johnson, whose lofty pride never suffered him to 
cherish the meaner foible of vanity, has passed upon 
Richardson, after a just tribute to his worth, the 
severe sentence recorded by Bos well : — ^^ I only 
remember," says the biographer, *' that Johnson 
expressed a high value for his talents and virtues : 
But that his perpetual study was to ward ofi^ petty 
inconveniences, and to procure petty pleasures; 
that his love of continual superiority was such, that 
he took care always to be surrounded by women, 
who listened to him implicitly, and did not venture 
to contradict his opinions ; and that his desire of 
distinction was so great, that he used to give large 
vails to Speaker Onslow's servants, that they might 
treat him with respect." ^ An anecdote, which seems 

I Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 171, 172.— This charac- 
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td confirm Johnson's statement, is given by Boswell, 
on authority of a lady who was present when the 
circumstance took place. A gentleman, who had 
lately been at Paris, sought, while in a large com- 
pany at Richardson's villa at North-End, to gratify 
the landlord, by informing him that he had seen 
his Clarissa lying on the king's brother's table. ^ 
Richardson observing that a part of the company 
were engaged in conversation apart, affected not to 
hear what had been ssud, but took advantage of the 
first general pause, to address the gentleman with — 
** Sir, I think you were saying something about" — 
and then stopped, in a flutter of expectation ; which 
his guest mortified, by replying, ^^ A mere trifle, 
sir, not worth repeating."^ 

ter was i^ven at the. house of a venerahle Scottish Judge, 
pove no more, who was so great an admirer of Sir Charles 
GrancUson, that he was said to have read that work oyer once 
eyery year in the course of his life. 

' ["Mr Northcote relates, that Johnson introduced Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his sister to Richardson, but hinted to 
them, at the same time, that, if they wished to see the latter 
in good humour, they must expatiate on the excellences of 
'Clarissa;* and Mrs Piozzi tells us, that, when talking of 
Richardson, he once said, < You think I love flattery — and so 
1 do ; but a little too much always disgusts me : that fellow 
Richardson, on the contrary, could not be contented to sail 
quietly down the stream of reputation, without longing to 
taste the froth from every stroke of the oar.* " — Croker's 
BoawelU vol. i., p. 210.] 

s Johnson himself felt pride on finding his Dictionary in 
Lord Scarsdale^s dressing-room, and pointed it out to his 
9*iend, with the classical quotation, Quub terra nostri non plena 
Iqboris ? Yet, under correction of both these great authors, 
the more substantial fame is to find a popular work, not in 
^e cIo:9et of the great, who buy every book which bears a 
same, but in the cabins of the poor, who must have made 
acme sacrifice to effect the purchase. 
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The truth seems to be, that Richardson, by 
nature shy, and of a nervous constitution, limited 
also by a very narrow education, cared not to 
encounter in conversation with those rougher spirits 
of the age, where criticism might have had too 
much severity in it. And he seems to have been 
reserved even in the presence of Johnson, though 
bound to him by obligation, and although that 
mighty aristarch professed to have the talent of 
*' making him rear," and of calling forth his powers.* 
Nor does he appear to have associated much with 
any of the distinguished geniuses of the age, saving^ 
Dr Young, with whom he corresponded late in life. 
Aaron Hill, who patriotically endeavoured to make 
him a convert to wines of British manufacture ; 
and Mr Edwards, author of the Canons of Criti" 
cisniy though both clever men, do not deserve to be 
mentioned as exceptions. 

The society of Richardson was limited to a little 
circle of amiable and accomplished persons, who 
were contented to allow a central position to the 
author of Clarissa, and to revolve around him in 
inferior orbits. The families of Highmore and 
Duncombe produced more than one individual of 
this description ; and besides Mrs Donellan, and 

1 [" Richardson had little conversation except about his own 
works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always 
willing to talk, and glad to have them introduced. Johnson, 
when he carried Mr Langton to see him, professed that he 
could bring him out into conversation, and used this allusivcr 
expression — * Sir, I can make him rear,* But he failed ; for, 
in that interview, Richardson said little else than that there 
lay in the room a translation of his Clarissa Into Gcnnan.*^ 
.— Choker's Boswell, vol. v.| p. 360.] 
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the Miss Fieldings, whom Richardson loved, not- 
withstanding the offences of their brother, there 
was a Miss Mulso, Miss Westcombe, and other 
ladies besides, full of veneration for the kind in- 
structor, whom they were permitted to term their 
adopted father. Mrs Charlotte Lennox was also 
a regular visitor at Parsons- Green, and scarce could 
remember a visit in which her host had not re- 
hearsed at least one, but probably two or three, 
voluminous letters, if he found her in the humour 
of listening with attention. 

While Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison were 
in progress, Richardson used to read a part of his 
labours to some of this chosen circle every morn- 
ing, and receive, it may readily be supposed, a 
liberal tribute of praise, with a very moderate por- 
tion of criticism. Miss Highmore, who inherited 
a paternal taste for painting, has recorded one of 
those scenes in a small drawing, where Richardson^ 
in a morning-gown and cap, is introduced reading' 
the manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison to such 
a little group. 

This was all very amiable, though perhaps border-^ 
ing on an effeminate love of flattery and applause ; 
but it must be owned that our author disdained not 
flattery from less pure hands than those of his ordi- 
nary companions. We will not dwell upon poor 
liffititia Pilkington, whose wants, rather than her 
extravagant praises, may be supposed to have con- 
ciliated the kindness of Richardson, notwithstand- 
ing the in^Emiy of her character ;^ but we are rather 

I [** See Mrs Pilkington's Memoirs, voL ti., p. 238; and 
'NiccolPi Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv., p. 668. It maf be 
VOL. UI. B 
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scandalized that the veteran iniquity of old Cibber 
should not hare excluded him from the intimacy of 
the virtuous Richardson, and that the grey profli- 
gate could render himself acceptable to the author 
of Sir Charles Grandison by such e£Fusions of 
vulgar vivacity as the following, which we cannot 
forbear inserting : — *' I have just finished the sheets 
you favoured me with ; but never found so strong 
a proof of your sly ill-nature, as to have hung me 
up upon tenters till I see you again. Z — ds! I 
have not patience, till I know what's become of 
her. — Why, you ! I don't know what to call you ! 
— Ah ! ah ! you may laugh if you please : but how 
will you be able to look me in the face, if the lady 
should ever be able to show hers again ? What 
piteous, d — d, disgraceful pickle have you plunged 
her in ? For God's sake send me the sequel ; or 
— I don't know what to say!"* — Yet another delect- 
able quotation from the letters of that merry old 
good-for-nothing, which, as addressed by a rake of 
the theatre to the most sentimental author of the 
age, and as referring to one of his favourite and^ 
most perfect characters, is, in its way, a matchless 
specimen of elegant vivacity. — " The delicious meal 
I made of Miss Byron on Sunday last, has given 
me an appetite for another slice of her, o£F from 
the spit, before she is served up to the public table '^^ 

iirorth noting, that Lsetitia describes herself as calling on 
Richardson in an undress, < never having formed any great 
idea of a printer by those she had seen in Ireland,' and being 
< extremely surprised when she was directed to a house of 
very grand outward appearance.*"] 
} Correspondence of Richardson, YoL 11., p. 172, 173. 
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if about five o'clock to-morrow afternoon, wilj^ 
not be inconvenient, Mrs Brown and I will come 
and piddle upon a bit more of her : but pray let 
your whole family, with Mrs Richardson at the 
head of them, come in for their share." ^ 

An appetite for praise, and an over-indulgence 
of that appetite, not only teaches an author to be 
gratified with the applause of the unworthy, and 
to prefer it to the censure of the wise, but it leads 
to the less pardonable error of begrudging others 
their due share of public favour. Richardson was 
too good, too kind a man to let literary envy settle 
deep in his bosom, yet an overweening sense of his 
own importance seems to have prevented his doing 
entire justice to the claims of those who might be 
termed his rivals. He appears to have been rather 
too prone to believe ill of those authors, against 
whose works exceptions, in point of delicacy, might 
justly be taken. He has inserted in his Corre- 
spondence an account of Swift's earlier life, highly 
injurious to the character of that eminent writer, 
and which the industry of Dr Barrett has since 
shown to be a gross misrepresentation. The same 
tone of feeling has made him denounce, with the 
utmost severity, the indecorum oi Tristram Shandy y 
without that tribute of applause which, in every 
view of the case, was so justly due to the genius 
of the author, and which would have come with 
particular propriety from Richardson, himself a 
master of the pathetic style of composition. Rich- 
ardson seems also to have joined Aaron Hill in the 
cuckoo-song, that Pope had written himself out 

1 Correspondence of Richardson, vol. ii., p, 176. 
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— and, finally, the dislike which he manifests to- 
wards Fielding, though it originated in a gratai-* 
tons insult on the part of the latter, breaks out too 
often, and is too anxiously veiled under an affecta- 
tion of charity and candour, not to lead us to sus- 
pect that the author of Tom Jones was at least as 
obnoxious to Richardson through the success, as 
from the alleged immorality, of his productions. 
It would have been generous in the wealthier and 
happier of these competitors for public fame, to 
have reflected, that, while his own bark lay safe in 
harbour, or was waf);ed on by the favouring gale 
of applause, his less fortunate rival had to struggle 
with the current and the storm. But as this dis- 
agreeable subject will be found canvassed in Field- 
ing's Life, we will not farther dwell on it here» 
Of all pictures of literary life, that which exhibits 
two men, of transcendent, though different talents^ 
engaged in the depreciation of each other, is most 
humbling to human nature, most unpleasing to a 
candid and enlightened reader. Excepting against 
Fielding, Richardson seems to have nourished no- 
positive literary feud. But it is to be regretted^ 
that, in his Correspondence, we find few traces that 
he either loved or admired contemporary genius.^ 

> [Lord Byron* on finding some sheets of Pamela applied 
to "base uses/* at Ravenna, in 1821, thus writes: — " What 
would Richardson, the vainest and luckiest of Uoing aathors^' 
(i. e. ^hlle aUve)--he who, with Aaron Hill, used to pro- 
phesy and chucUe over the presumed &11 of Fielding (tho 
proae Homer of human nature) and of Pope (the most beauti- 
ful of poets)— what would he have said, could he have traced 
his pages from their place on the French princes* toilets (see 
Boswell) to the grocer's counter and the gipqr-miirderess's 
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It may appear inyidious to dwell thus long on a 
sufficiently venial speck in a character so fair and 
amiable. But it is no useless lesson to show, that 
a love of praise, and a feeling of literary emula- 
tion, not to say vanity, foibles pardonable in them- 
tselves, and rarely separated from the poetical tem- 
perament, lead to consequences detrimental to the 
deserved reputation of the most ingenious author, 
and the most worthy man, as a dead fly will pol- 
lute the most precious unguent. Every author, 
but especially those who cultivate the lighter kinds 
of literature, should teach themselves the stem 
lesson, that their art must fall under the frequent 
censure, Non est tanti ; and, for this reason, they 
should avoid, as they would the circle of Alcina, 
that sort of society, who so willingly form around 
every popular writer an atmosphere of assentation 
and flattery, and represent his labours as a matter 
of great consequence to the world, and his popula- 
rity as a matter to be defended on all occasions^ 
and against all rivals. 

Dismissing these considerations, we cannot omit 
to state, that Richardson's correspondence with 
one of his most intelligent and enthusiastic admi- 
rers, commenced, and was for some time carried 
on, in a manner which might have formed a plea- 
sing incident in one of the author's own romances. 

bacon ! ! ! What would he have said ? What can any body 
say, save what Solomon said long before us f After all, It is but 
passing from one counter to another — from the bookseller's to 
the other tradesman's — grocer or pastry-cook. For my part, 
I have met with most poetry upon trunks ; so that I am apt 
to consider the trunk-maker as the sexton of authorahipi"'^ 
L^e and Works, toL ▼., p. 55.] 
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This was Lady Bradshaigh, the wife of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, whose very 
considerable talent, and ardent taste for literature, 
had to contend with the prejudices which in those 
days seem to have rendered it ridiculous for a lady 
of rank and fashion, the wife of a country gentle- 
Tnan of estate and consideration, to enter into cor- 
respondence with a professed author. To gratify 
the strong propensity she felt to engage in literary 
intercourse with an author of Richardson's distinc- 
tion. Lady Bradshaigh had recourse to the romantic 
expedient of commencing the correspondence with 
him imder an assumed name. Thus, with all the 
precautions against discovery which are sometimes 
resorted to for less honest purposes, Richardson 
and his incognita maintained a close exchange of 
letters, until they seem on both sides to have grown 
desirous of becoming personally known to each 
other ; and the author was induced to walk in the 
Park at a particular hour, and to send an accurate 
description of his person, that his fiEur correspon- 
dent might be able, herself unknown, to distinguish 
him from the vulgar herd of passengers. The fol- 
lowing portrait exhibits all the graphical accuracy 
with which the author was accustomed to detail 
the appearance of his imaginary personages, and is 
at the same time very valuable, as it describes the 
external appearance of a man of genius, in whom 
great powers of observing life and manners were 
combined with bashful and retired habits. 

" I go through the Park," says Richardson,, 
'''once or twice a-week to my little retirement; but 
I will, for a week together, be in it every day three 
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or four lioursy at your command, till you tell me 
you have seen a person who answers to this descrip«r 
tion ; namely, Short ; rather plump than emaciated^ 
notwithstanding his complaints ; about five foot five 
inches ; fair wig ; lightish cloth coat, all black be- 
sides ; one hand generally in his bosom, the other 
a cane in it, which he leans upon under the skirts 
of his coat usually, that it may imperceptibly serve 
him as a support, when attacked by sudden tremors 
or startings, and dizziness, which too frequently 
attack him, but, thank God, not so often as forr 
merly; looking directly fore-right, as passers-by 
would imagine, but observing all that stirs on either 
hand of him without moving his short neck ; hardly 
ever turning back ; of a light brown complexion ; 
teeth not yet failing him; smoothish-faced, and 
ruddy-cheeked : at sometimes looking to be about 
sixty-five, at other times much younger ; a regular 
even pace, stealing away ground, rather than seern*- 
ing to rid it : a grey eye, too often over-clouded 
by mistiness from the head ; by chance lively ; very 
lively it will be, if he have hope of seeing a lady 
whom he loves and honours; his eye always oa 
the ladies ; if they have very large hoops, he looks 
down and supercilious, and as if he would be 
thought wise, but perhaps the sillier for that : as 
he approaches a lady, his eye is never fixed first 
upon her face, but upon her feet, and thence he 
raises it up, pretty quickly for a dull eye ; and one 
would think (if we thought him at all worthy of 
observation) that from her air and (the last beheld) 
her face, he sets her down in his mind as so or sq^ 
and then passes on to the next object he meets \ 
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Only then looking Vack> if he greatly likes or dis- 
likesi as if he would see if the lady appear to he all 
of a piece, in the one light or in the other. Are 
these marks distinct enough, if you are resolved to 
keep all the advantages you set out with ? And 
from this odd, this grotesque figure, think you, 
madam, that you have any thing to apprehend? 
Any thing that will not rather promote than check 
your mirth ? I dare be hold to say (and allow it 
too) that yon would rather see this figure than any 
other you ever saw, whenever you should find your- 
self graver than you wish to be.**^ 

Lady Bradshaigh, like other ladies upon similar 
occasions, could not resist the opportunity of exer- 
cising a little capricious tyranny. Richardson's 
walks in the Park were for some time unnoticed. 
Both parties seem to have indulged in a gentle 
coquetry, until both were likely to lose temper, 
and the complaints on the gentleman's side became 
a little keen and eager. At length. Lady Brad- 
shaigh dropped the mask, and continued after- 
wards to be in her own person the valued corre- 
spondent of the author. It is but justice to say, 
that the sense and spirit with which she supports 
her own views, even when contrary to those of 
Richardson, render her letters the most agreeable 
in the collection, and constitute a great difference 
betwixt her and some others of the author's female 
correspondents, who are satisfied with becoming 
the echoes of his sentiments and opinions. Lady 
Bradshaigh had a sister. Lady Echlin, who also 
corresponded with Richardson ; but although she 

' *> Correspondence of Richardson, vol. ir., p. 290, 291, S§3. 
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appears to have been an excellent woman, her let- 
ters want both the vivacity and talent displayed 
in those of Lady Bradshaigh. Yet Lady Echlin, 
too, had her moments of ambitious criticism. She 
even tried her hand at reforming Lovelace, as Mrs 
Barbanld informs us, by the aid of a Dr Christian ; 
a consummation, as the reader will anticipate, much 
better meant than successfully executed. 

Neither the admiration of the public, the applause 
of admirers, nor the deserved a£Pection of his friends 
^md family, could screen this amiable author from 
his share in the lot of humanity. Besides his family 
misfortunes, Richardson was afflicted with indi£Fer- 
ent health, in the painful shape of nervous disorders. 
Sedentary habits, and close attention to business,, 
had rendered a constitution delicate, which nature 
had never made strong ; and it will readily be 
believed, that the workings of an imagination, con- 
stantly labouring in the fields of fiction, increased, 
rather than relieved, complaints, which affected his 
nerves at an early period. If, as he somewhere 
says, he made the distress of his characters his own, 
and wept for Clarissa, and Clementina, as if they 
had not been the creatures of his own fancy, the 
exhaustion of his spirits must have exasperated his 
malady. His nerves were latterly so much shaken, 
that he could not convey a glass of wine to his 
mouth, unless it was put into a large tumbler ; 
and becoming unable to undergo the fatigue of 
conversing with the principal superintendent of his 
business, who chanced unluckily to be hard of hear- 
ing, all communication between them was main- 
tained by means of writing. He did not long sur- 
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Tire the space assigned by the Psalmist as the 
ordinary duration of human life. On the 4th July, 
1761, Samuel Richardson died, aged seventy-two^ 
and was buried, according to his own directions^ 
beside his first wife, in the middle aisle of St 
Bride's Church, followed by the a£Pectionate g^ef 
of those who were admitted to his society, and the 
sorrow of all who moiurned over talents uniformly 
and conscientiously dedicated to the service of vir- 
tue. The following epitaph was written by his 
learned iriend, Mrs Carter, but is not, we belieye> 
inscribed on his tomb. 

** If ever warm benevolence was dear, 
If ever wisdom gain*d esteem sincere, 
Or genuine fancy deep attention won, 
Approach with awe tlie dust— of Richardson. 

What though his muse, through distant regions koown^ 
Idight scorn the tribute of this humble stone ; 
Yet pleasing to his gentle shadet must prove 
The meanest pledge of Friendship, and of Love ; 
For oft will these, from venal throngs exiled. 
And oft will innocence, of aspect mild. 
And white-robed Charity, with streaming eyesi 
Frequent the cloister where their patron lies. 

l^is, reader, learn ; and learn from one whose woe 
' Bids her wild verse in artless accents flow : 
For, could she frame her numbers to commend 
The husband, father, citizen, and friend ; 
How would her muse display, in equal strain, • 

The critic's judgment, and the writer's vein!— <• 
Ah, no ! expect not from the chisel'd stone 
The praises, graven on our hearts alone. 
There shall his fame a lasting shrine acquire ; 
And ever shall his moving page inspire 
Pure truth, fixt honour, virtue's pleasing lore, 
While taste and science crown this favour'd shore."' 

1 Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 212. 
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Richardson's character as a man, after all deduc- 
tions have been made for circumstances and for 
human frailty, cannot be too highly estimated. It 
remains only to consider him as an author, and, for 
this purpose, to review his literary career, and the 
productions which it gave rise to. 



It was by mere accident that Riohardson appears 
to have struck out the line of composition so pecu- 
liarly adapted to his genius. He had at all times 
the pen of a ready correspondent ; and, from his 
early age, had, as we have seen, been accustomed 
to lend it to others, and to write, of course, under 
di£Ferent characters from his own. There can be 
no doubt, that, in the service of the young women 
who employed him as their amanuensis and confi- 
dant, this natural talent must have been considerably 
improved; and as little that the exercise of such a 
power was pleasing to the possessor. Chance at 
length occasioned its being employed in the service 
of the public. The account will be best given in 
the words of his own letter to Aaron Hill, who, kx 
common with the public at large, had become press- 
ingly anxious to know if there was any foundation 
in fact for the history of Pamela. 

" I will now write to your question — Whether 
there was any original groundwork of fact, for the 
general foundation of Pamela's story. 

" About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, but who, 
alas ! is now no more ! [probably the " corres- 
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spondent of fortone and rank," mentioned p. 7,"] met 
with such a story* as that of Pamela, in one of the 
summer tours which he used to take for his plea- 
sure, attended with one servant only. At erery 
inn he put up at, it was his way to enquire afiker 
curiosities in its neighhourhood, either ancient or 
modem; and particularly he asked who was the 
owner of a fine house, as it seemed to him, beauti- 
fully situated, which he had passed by, (describing 
it,) within a mile or two of the inn. '.' - 

^ It was a fine house, the landlord said. The 
owner was Mr B , a gentleman of a large esta:^^ 
in more counties than one. That his and his lady's 
history engaged the attention of everybody who 
came that way, and put a stop to all other enqui- 
ries, though the house and gardens were well worth 
seeing. The lady, he said, was one of the greatest 
beauties in England ; but the qualities of her mind 
had no equal; beneficent, prudent, and equally 
beloved and admired by high and low. That she 
had been taken at twelve years of ag^e, for the 
sweetness of her manners and modesty, and for an 

understanding above her years, by Mr B .*s 

mother, a truly worthy lady, to wait on her person. 
Her parents, ruined by suretiships, were remark- 
ably honest and pious, and had instilled into their 
daughter's mind the best principles. When their 
misfortunes happened first, they attempted a little 
school, in their village, where they were much 
beloved ; he teaching writing, and the first rules 
of arithmetic, to boys ; his wife plain needle-work 
to girls, and to knit and spin ; but that it answered 
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not : and) when the huly took their child, the in- 
dustrious man earned his hread hy day labour, and 
the lowest kind of husbandry. 

** That the girl, improving daily in beauty, mo- 
desty, and genteel and good behaviour, by the time 
she was fifteen, eng^ed the attention of her lady's 
son, a young gentleman of free principles, who, on 
her lady's death, attempted, by all manner of temp- 
tations and devices, to seduce her. That she had 
recourse to as many innocent stratagems to escs^ 
the snares laid for her virtue ; once, however, in 
despair, having been near drowning ; that at last, 
her noble resistance, watchfulness, and exceDent 
qualities, subdued him, and he thought fit to make 
her his wife. That she behaved hersdf wiUi so 
much dignity, sweetness, and humility, that she 
made herself beloved of everybody, and even by 
his relations, who at first desfHsed her ; and now 
had the blessings both of ridi and poor, and the 
love of her husband. 

^ The gentlonan ipdio told me Ais, added, that 
he had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood 
from Friday to Sunday, that he might see this 
happy couple at diurch, frx>m idiidi they never ab- 
sented themsdves : that, in short, he did see them ; 
that her deportment was all sweetness, ease, and 
dignity mingled; that he never saw a lovelier 
woman : that her husband was as fine a man, and 
seemed even prond of his dioice ; and that ^fae 
attracted the respects of the persons oi rank pre- 
sent, and had the blessings of the poor. — The re- 
later of the story told me all this with transport. 

^ Thisy sir, was the foundation oi Pamek's 
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Story ; but little did I think to make a story of it 
for the press. That was owing to this occasion. 

** Mr Rivington and Mr Osborne, whose names 
are on the titlepage, had long been urging me to 
give them a little book (which, they said, they were 
«ften asked after) of familiar letters on the useful 
concerns in common life ; and, at last, I yielded to 
their importunity, and began to recollect such 
subjects as I thought would be useful in such a 
design, and formed several letters accordingly. 
And, among the rest, I thought of giving one or 
two as cautions to young folk circumstanced as 
Pamela was. Little did I think, at first, of making^ 
one, much less two volumes of it. But, when I 
began to recollect what had, so many years befcnrOy 
been told me by my friend, I thought the story, if 
written in an easy and natural manner, suitable to 
the simplicity of it, might possibly introduce a new 
species of writing, that might possibly turn young 
people into a course of reading difierent from the 
pomp and parade of romance-writing, and, dismiss- 
ing the improbable and marvellous, with which 
novels generally abound, might tend to promote the 
cause of religion and virtue. I therefore gave way 
to enlargement ; and so Pamela became as you see 
her. But so little did I hope for the approbation 
of judges, that I had not the courage to send the 
two volumes to your ladies, until I found the books 
well received by the public. 

" While I was writing the two volumes, my 
worthy-hearted wife, and the young lady who is 
with us, when I had read them some part of the 
story, which I had begun without their knowing 
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it, used to come in to my little closet every night, 
with — * Have you any more of Pamela, Mr, R. ? 
We are come to hear a little more of Pamela,' &c. 
This encouraged me to prosecute it, which I did 
so diligently, through all my other business, that, 
by a memorandum on my copy, I began it Nov. 10, 
1739, and finished it Jan. 10, 1739-40. And I have 
often, censurable as I might be thought for my va- 
nity for it, and lessening to the taste of my two 
female friends, had the story of Moliere's Old Wo" 
man in my thoughts upon the occasion. 

" If justly low were my thoughts of this little 
history, you will wonder how it came by such an 
assuming and very impudent preface. It was thus : — 
The approbation of these two female friends, and of 
two more, who were so kind as to give me priefaces 
for it, but which were much too long and circum- 
stantial, as I thought, made me resolve myself on 
writing a preface ; I therefore, spirited by the good 
opinion of these four, and knowing that the judg- 
ments of nine parts in ten of readers were but in 
hanging-sleeves, struck a bold stroke in the pre- 
face you see, having the umbrage of the editor's 
character ^ to screen myself behind. — And thus, sir, 
all is out." 

> Under the character of the Editor, he gave great com- 
mendations to the letters, for which he was blamed by some 
of his friends. [" The extreme delight which Richardson 
felt on a review of his own works, the works themselves 
witness. Each is an evidence of what some will deem a violent 
literary vanity. To Pamela is prefixed a letter from the editoVf 
(whom we know to be the author,) consisting of one of the 
most minutely laboured panegyrics of the work itself, that 
even the blindest idolater of some ancient classic paid to the. 
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Pamela^ of which the reader has thus learned the 
origin, appeared in 1740, and made a most power- 
fill sensation in the puhlic. Hitherto, romances had 
heen written, generally speaking, in the old French 
taste, containing the protracted amours of princes 
and princesses, told in language coldly extravagant^ 
and metaphysically ahsurd. In these wearisome 
performances, there appeared not the most distant 
allusion to the ordinary tone of feeling, the slightest 
attempt to paint mankind as it exists in the ordinary 
walks of life — all was rant and homhast, stilt and 
huskin. It will be Richardson's eternal praise, did 
he merit no more, that he tore from his personages 
those painted vizards, which concealed, under a 
clumsy and a£Fected disguise, every thing like the 
natural lineaments of the human countenance, and 
placed them before us bare-faced, in all the actual 

object of his phrenetic imagination. In seyeral places there, he 
contriyes to repeat the striking parts of the narrative, which 
display the fertility of his imagination to great advantage. 
To the author's own edition of his Clarissa is appended an 
alphabetiecd arrangejnent of the sentiments dispersed through* 
out the work ; and such was the fondness that dictated this 
voluminous arrangement, that such trivial aphorisms as 
* habits are not easily changed ; ' * men are known by their 
companions,' &c., seem alike to be the object of their author's 
^ admiration. This collection of sentiments, said indeed to have 
heen sent him anonymously, is curious and useful, and shows 
the value of the work, by the extensive grasp of that mind, 
which could think so justly on such numerous topics. And 
in his third and final labours, to each volume of Sir Charles 
Grandisan is not only prefixed a complete index, with as much 
exactness, as if it were a history of England, but there is also 
appended s list of the similes and allusions in the volttme» 
some of which do not exceed three or four, in nearly as many 
bondred pages."— DTsbaxu.] 
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clianges of feature and complexion, and all the light 
and shade of human passion. It requires a reader 
to be in some degree acquainted with the huge 
folios of inanity, over which our ancestors yawned 
themselves to sleep, ere he can estimate the delight 
they must have experienced from this unexpected 
return to truth and nature. 

The simplicity of Richardson's tale idded the 
effect of surprise. An innocent young woman, 
whose virtue a dissolute master assails by violence, 
as well as all the milder means of seduction, con- 
quers him at last, by persevering in the paths of 
rectitude ; and is rewarded, by being raised to the 
station of his wife, the lawful participator in his 
rank and fortune. Such is the simple story by 
which the world was so much surprised and 
affected. 

The judicious criticism of Mrs Barbauld has 
pointed out, that the character of Pamela is far 
from attaining a heroic cast of excellence. On the 
contrary, there is a strain of cold-blooded prudence 
which runs through all the latter part of the novel, 
to which we are obliged almost to deny the name 
of virtue. She appears originally to have had no 

love for Mr B ; no passion to combat in her 

own bosom ; no treachery to subdue in the garri- 
son while the enemy was before the walls. Rich- 
ardson voluntarily evaded giving this colouring to 
his tale, because it was intended more for edifica- 
tion than for effect ; and because the example of a 
soubrette falling desperately in love with a hand- 
some young master, might have been imitated by 
many in that rank of life, who could not have 

VOL. UL c 
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defended themselTes exactly like Pamela agaiiuk 
tke object of so dangerous a passion. Besides^ 
Richardson was upon principle nnwilling to exhibit 
his fiiToured characters as greatly sobjeet to Tiolent 
passion of any kind, and was much disposed to 
dethrone Cupid, whom romance-writers had in- 
stalled as the literal sorereign of gods and men* 
Still, the character of Pamela is somewhat sunk 
by the eager gratitude with which she accepts the 
knd of a tyrannical and cruel master, when he could 
not at a cheaper rate make himself master of hec 
person. There is a parade of generosity on his 
side, and a humiliating degree of creeping subnua* 
sion on hers, which the case by no means calls for, 
and unless, like her namesake in Pope's Satire^ 
Pamela could console herself with the '< gilt chariot 
and the Flanders mares,'' we should have thouglit 
her more likely to be happy as the humble wife of 
poor Mr WilUams, of whose honest aflPection she 
makes somewhat too politic a use in the course of 
her trials, and whom she discards too coolly when 
better prospects seem to open upon her. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon 
the general tendency of a work of entertainment. 
But when the admirers of Pamela challenged for 
that work the merit of doing more good than 
twenty sermons,^ we must demur to the motion. 

1 "[<< This publication, we are told, which made its first ap- 
pearance in 1740, was received with a burst of applause. Dr 
Sherlock recommended it from the pulpit. Mr Pope said it 
would d« more good than twenty volumes of sermons ; and 
another literary oracle declared, that if all other boolcs were to 
Ibe burnt, Pamela and the Bible should be preserved. Its soo- 
eess was not less brilliant in the world of fashiMi. * Evea at 
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Itg good effects must of course have operatioa 
■aiaong yoyng women in eireamstances somewhat 
similar to those of the heroine ; and, in that rank> 
it may be questioned, whether the example is not 
as wdl calculated to encourage a spirit of rash ^i- 
terprise, as of yirtuous resistance. If Pamela be* 

came Esqwre B ^s lady, it was only on 

account of her virtuous resistance to his criminal 
attacks; but it may occur to a humble maiden, 
{and the case, we bdiieve is not hypothetical,) tha^ 
to merit Pamela's reward, she must go througk 
Pamela's trials ; and there can be no great harm in 
affording some encouragement to the assailant. We 
need not add how dangerous this experiment must 
be for both parties. 

But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion* 
that the direct and obvious moral to be deduced 
from a fictkious narrative, is of much less conse* 
quence to the public, than the mode in whidi the 
story is treated in the course of its details. If the 
author introduces scenes which excite evil passioBS, 
if he familiarizes the mind of the readers with im-; 
pure ideas, or sophisticates their understanding 
with false views of morality, it will be an unavaU-* 
ing defence, that, in the end of his book, he has 
represented virtue as triumphant. In the same 
manner, although some objections may be made to 

Ranelah/ Mrs Barbauld assures us, * it was usual for the la- 
dies to hold up the Tolames to one another, to show they had 
got the book that every one was tallcing of.' And, what will 
44»peai* still more extraordinary, one gentleman declares, that 
he will give it to his son as soon as he can read, that he may 
have an early impression of yirtue." — Edinburgh Review^ Oeto» 
lwr,1804.] 
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the deductions which the author desired and ex* 
pected should he drawn from the story of Pamelay 
yet the pure and modest character of the English 
maiden is so well maintained during the work ; her 
sorrows and afflictions are home with so much 
meekness ; her little intervals of hope or compara- 
tive tranquillity hreak in on her trouhles so much 
like the specks of hlue sky through a cloudy at- 
mosphere, that the whole recollection is soodiingy. 
tranquillizing, and douhtless edifying. We think. 

little of Mr B , his character, or his motives, and 

are only delighted with the fpreferment of our 
favoiu'ite, because it seems to give so much satis- 
faction to herself. The pathetic passage, in which 
she describes her ineffectual attempt to escape, may 
be selected, among many, as an example of the 
beautiful propriety and truth with which the author 
was able to throw himself into the character of his 
heroine, and to think and reason, and express those 
thoughts and reasons, exactly as she must have- 
done had the fictitious incident really befisJlen such 
a person. 

The inferior persons are sketched with great 
truth, and may be considered as a group of Eng- 
lish portraits of the period. In particular, the cha- 
racters of the father and mother, old Andrews and 
his wife, are, like that of Pamela herself, in the 
very best style oif drawing and colouring ; and the 
interview of the former with his landlord, when he 
enquires after the &te of his daughter, would have 
unmortalized Richardson, had he never wrote an- 
other line. 

It may be here observed^ that, had the author 
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Uved in the present day, he would probably have 
thrown into the character of the deeply-injured 
peasant a spirit of manly indignation, which the 
occasion demanded. But in Richardson's time, the 
bonds of subordination in society were drawn very 
strictly, and he himself appears to have had high 
and exaggerated ideas of the importance of wealth 
and rank, as well as of domestic authority of every 

kind. Mr B does not seem to have incurred 

any severe censure among his neighbours for the 
viUanies which he practises upon Pamela; she 
herself supposes them more than atoned for by his 
condescension in wedding her, and consents to 
receive into favour even the imwomanly and infa- 
mous Mrs Jewkes, because the old procuress had 
acted apart she should have been hanged for, at the 
command, forsooth, of a generous master. There 
is want of taste in this humiliation ; and a touch of 
spirit upon the occasion would not have misbecome 
«ven the all-forgiving Pamela. 

Notwithstanding such defects, which, in fact> 
only occur to us upon a critical perusal, the pleasing 
simplicity of a tale so true to nature commanded 
the general and enthusiastic applause of the public. 
It was in vain that the mischievous wit of Fielding 
found a source for ridicule in that very simplicity 
of moral and of incident, and gave the world Joseph 
AndrewSy an avowed parody upon the Pamela of 
Richardson. It chanced with that very humorous 
performance as with the Shepherd's Week of Gay, 
that readers lost sight altogether of the satirical 
purpose with which it was written, and were de- 
lighted with it on account of its own intrinsic merit. 
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'We may be permitted to regret, therefore, tiie 
tone of miod with wluch Fielding composed a 
irorky bk professed lidicide of vadi genius as tiiat 
of Ric&ardsen ; Wt how can we wish that midoiie^ 
without which Parson Adams woidd not have 
existed? 

The success of Pamela induced some wretdied 
imitator to carry on the story in a conlinuation> 
entitled Pamela in High Life. This intmsiovi 
provoked Richardson to a similar attempt, in wkic^ 
he represents Pamela's husband as redaimed from 
the prosecution of- a guilty intrigue by the patient 
sorrows of his virtuous wife. The work met with 
ibe usual fate of continuations, and has been always 
justly accounted an unnatural and unnecessary 
appendage to a tale so complete withm itself as tlie 
first part of Pamela. 

Eight years after the appearance of Pameioy 
Richardson published Clarissa, the work on which 
his fame as a classic of England will rest for ever. 
The tale, like that of its predecessor, is very simple ; 
but the scene is laid in a higher rank of life, l^e 
characters are drawn with a bolder pencil, and tlie 
whole accompaniments are of a far loftier mood. 

Clarissa, a character as nearly approaching U> 
perfection as the pencil of the author could draw^ 
is persecuted by a tyrannical father and brother, an 
envious sister, and the otJier members of a famUy> 
who devoted every thing to its aggrandizement, in 
order to compel her to marry a very disagreeable- 
suitor. These intrigues and distresses she commu- 
nicates, in a series of letters, to her friend Mis& 
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Howe, a young lady of an ardent, impetuous dis- 
position, and an enthusiast in friendship. After a 
series of sufferings, rising almost beyond endurance^ 
Clarissa is tempted to throw herself upon the pro- 
tection of her admirer Lovelace, a character, in 
painting whom Richardson has exerted his utmost 
skill, until he has attained the very difficult and 
critical point, of rendering every reader pleased 
with his wit and abilities, even while detesting the 
Tillany of his conduct. Lovelace is represented as 
having devoted his life and his talents to the sub- 
version of female virtue ; and not even the charms 
of Clarissa, or the generosity due to her unpro- 
tected situation, can reconcile him to the idea of 
marriage. This species of perverted Quixotry is 
not much understood in the present age, when a 
modem voluptuary seeks the gratification of his 
passions where it is most easily obtained, and is 
seldom at the trouble of assault, when there is any 
probability of the fortress being resolutely defended. 
But in former days, when men, like Lord Balti- 
more, were found, at the risk of life itself, capable 
of employing the most violent means for the ruin 
of innocence, a character approaching that of Love- 
lace was not perhaps so unnatural. That he should 
have been so successful in previous amoiu's, is not 
very probable ; and as Mrs Barbauld justly observes, 
he was more likely to have been run through the 
body long before ever he saw Colonel Morden. 
But some exaggeration must be allowed to the 
author of a romance ; and considering the part 
which Lovelace had to perform, it was necessary 
that his character should be highly coloiu'ed. This 
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perfidionfl lover, actuated, it would seem, as mudbf 
by the love of intrigue and of enterprise, as by his- 
desire to bumble the Harlowe family, and lower, 
the pride of this their beloved daughter^ whose* 
attachment to him was not of the devoted character 
which he conceived was due to his merits, forms a 
villanous scheme for the destruction of her virtue.: 
Without the least regard for the character of a. 
woman, whom he always seems to have intended 
for his wife at some future period, he contrives to- 
lodge her with the keeper of a common brothel, 
and to place around her the inmates of such a place* 
At length, every e£Fort to accomplish his guilty^ 
purpose having failed, he administers opiates, and 
violates the person of his victim while under their 
influence. But he obtains nothing by his crime^ 
save infamy and remorse. The lady dies of a 
broken heart, and he himself falls by the sword 
of one of her kinsmen. 

It cannot be denied, that this story is attended 
with many improbabilities. Allowing for Love- 
lace's very peculiar character, admitting that hia 
selfishness, his pride, and his love of intrigue, had 
hardened his heart to all consequences, surrounded 
it, as he himself says, << with flint and callus," and 
induced him to prefer a crooked and most foul 
path to one which was fair and honourable, there 
is no excuse for his correspondent Belford, as a 
man and a gentleman, keeping his friend's infamous 
secret. Nay, we are apt to blame Clarissa herself^ 
who, in hec^ escape to Hampstead, did not places 
herself under the guardianship of a magistrate* 
We will venture to say, that Justice Fielding 
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would have afibrded her his most e£Fectual protec- 
tion ; and that if Tomlinson, the false Miss Mon- 
tague, or any other of Lovelace's agents, had ven- 
tured to appear in the office, they would have been 
committed by his worship as old acquaintances. In 
our own day too, though that was not a feature of 
the writer's age, the whole story of the elopement 
would have flovm on the wings of the newspapers, 
not to Hampstead and Highgate only, but to Truro 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and not a Mrs Moore 
or a Mrs Rawlins in England but would have 
been too particularly acquainted with <' the myste- 
rious affair of Harlowe- Place," to be deceived by 
the representations of Lovelace. But it is unfair 
to tax an author too severely upon improbabilities, 
without conceding which his story could have no 
existence ; and we have the less title to do so, 
because, in the history of real life, that which is 
actually true bears often very little resemblance to 
that which is probable. If every assault were 
skilfully parried, and every man played with ability, 
life would become like a trial of sldll with foils, or 
like a game at chess, and strength and address 
would no longer be defeated by time and chance, 
which, in the words of Solomon, happen unto all 
men. 

The conduct of the injured Clarissa through the 
subsequent scenes, which are perhaps among the 
most affecting and sublime in the English school 
of romance, raises her, in her calamitous condition, 
so far above all around her, that her character 
beams on the reader with something like superhu- 
man splendour. Our eyes weep, our hearts ache ; 
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yet our feelings triumph with tibe triumph of vir- 
tae, as it rises over all the odds whidi the deepest 
misfortmie, and eren degradatioii, have thrown 
into the scale. There is a noble pride amid the 
sorrow with which we contemplate the distresses 
of snch a being as Clarissa, becoming more exalted 
over that personal dishononr, which, when it has 
once taken place, nnder what circumstances soever, 
is generally miderstood to infer degradation, it 
was reserved to Richardson to show there is » 
chastity of the soul, which can beam out spotless 
and unsullied even after that of the person has been 
violated ; and the dignity of Clarissa, under her 
disgrace and her misfortunes, reminds us of the 
saying of the ancient poet, that a good man, stmg* 
gling with the tide of adversity, and surmountii^ 
it, was a sight which the immortal gods might look 
down upon with pleasure. This is a subject which 
Mrs Barbauld has dwelt upon with a suitable fed- 
ing of the dignity of her sex. The more contracted 
and limited view of Clarissa's merit, merely as 
resisting the efforts of a practised seducer, althoi^h 
it was unquestionably in Richardson's view, his 
biographer reasonably spurns as degrading to wo- 
manhood. Clarissa, bred in a superior rank in life,, 
led astray by no strong passion, coiu'ted by a lover,, 
who had immediate marriage in his power, must 
have been a subordinate person indeed, if incapable 
of repelling his attempts at dishonouring her per- 
son. I cannot avoid transcribing the excellent 
reflections which follow this reasoning : — ^^ The 
real moral of Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant 
in every situation ; that in circumstances the Hiost 
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pfdnfol and d^rading, in a prison, in a brothel, in 
grief, in distraction, in despair, it is still lorely, still 
commanding, still the object of our ven^ation, of 
our fondest afiFections ; that, if it is seated on the 
ground, it can still say with Constance, 

* Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.' 

** The Novelist that has produced this e£Fect, has 
performed his office well, and it is immaterial what 
particular maxim is selected under the name of a 
moral while such are the reader's feelings. If our 
feelings are in &yonr of virtue, the novel is vir* 
tnous ; if of vice, the novel is vicious. The great- 
ness of Clarissa is shown by her separating herself 
from her lover, as soon as she perceives his disho- 
nourable views ; in her choorang death rather than 
a repetition of the outrage ; in her rejection of 
those overtures of marriage, which a common mind 
might have accepted of, as a refdge against worldly 
dishonour ; in her £rm indignant carriage, mixed 
with calm patience and Christian resignation, and 
in the greatness of mind with which she views and 
enjoys tiiie approaches of death, and her meek for* 
giveness €ti her unfeddng relations."^ 

These arguments, however, were not at first rea- 
dily admitted by Richardson's warmest admirers* 
The first four volumes of Clarissa having appeared^ 
and a report having been spread that the catastrophe 
was to be unfortunate, many remonstrances were 
made on the subject by those readers who shrunk 
from the extreme pain inflicted by the tragical part 

> Life of RicbardtOB, toU L, p. 150. 
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of the narrative, and, laying aside the contempla* 
tion of the moral, complained, that in a professed 
work of amusement, the author had contrived to 
harrow up their feelings to a degree that was into- 
lerably painful. Old Gibber raved on the subject 
like a profane Bedlamite ; and what was perhaps 
of more consequence to Richardson, the rumour of 
Lovelace's success, and Clarissa's death, occasioned 
Lady Bradshaigh's opening her romantic corre- 
spondence Mdth him, under the assimied name of 
Belfour. In reply to the expostulations of the 
latter, Richardson frankly stated his own noble 
plan, of which he had too just a conception to alter 
it, in compliance with the remonstrances of his cor- 
respondents. 

'< Indeed you are not partictdar in your wishes 
for a happy ending, as it is called. Nor can I go 
through some of the scenes myself without being 
sensibly touched. (Did I not say that I was an- 
other Pygmalion?) But yet I had to show, for 
example sake, a young lady struggling nobly with 
the greatest difficulties, and triumphing from the 
best motives, in the course of distresses, the, tenth 
part of which would have sunk even manly hearts ; 
yet tenderly educated, born to affluence, naturally 
meek, although, where an exertion of spirit was ne- 
cessary, manifesting herself to be a true heroine."^ 

Defeated in this point, the fiiends and correspond- 
ents of Richardson became even more importunate 
for the reformation of Lovelace, and the winding 
up the story by his happy union vidth Clarissa. On 

> Correspondence of Richardson, voL ir., p. 166. 
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tlus subject also, Gibber ranted and the ladies im- 
plored, with an earnestness that seems to imply 
at once a belief that the persons in whom they 
interested themselves had an existence, and that it 
was in the power of the writer of their memoirs to- 
turn their destiny which way he pleased ; and one 
damsel, eager for the conversion of Lovelace, im- 
plores Richardson to '^ save his soul ; " as if there 
had been actually a living sinner in the case, and 
his future state had literally depended on the deci- 
sion to be pronounced by her admired author. 

Against all these expostulations Richardson hard- 
ened himself. He knew that to bestow Clarissa 
upon the repentant Lovelace would have been to 
undermine the fabric he had built. This was the 
very purpose which the criminal had proposed to 
himself in the atrocious crime he had committed, 
and it was to dismiss him from the scene rewarded, 
not punished. The sublimity of the moral would 
have been altogether destroyed, since vice would 
have been no longer rendered hateful and miserable 
through its very success, nor virtue honoured and 
triumphant even by its degradation. The death of 
Clarissa alone could draw down on the guilty head 
of her betrayer the just and necessary retribution, 
and his guilt was of £ar too deep a dye to be other- 
wise expiated. Besides, the author felt, and forci- 
bly pointed out, the degradation which the fervent 
creation of his fancy must have sustained, could 
she, with all her wrongs forgotten, and with the 
duty imposed on her by matrimony, to love, ho- 
nour, and obey her betrayer, have sat down the 
commonplace good wife of her reformed rakew 
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Indeed^ those who p^nse the work with sJteaktiimf 
will perceive that the author has heen earefiil, m 
the earlitf stages of his narrative, to bar out erery 
prospect of such a union. Notwithstanding the 
levities and constitutional good-humour of Love- 
lace, his mind is too much perverted^ his imaginailaoii 
too much inflamed, by his own insane QuixotisBii, 
and, above all, his heart is too much hardened^ to 
render it possible for any one seriously to think of 
his conversion as sincere, or his union with Clariflni 
as happy. He had committed a crime for wiiich ka 
deserved death by the law of the country ; and 
notwithstanding those good qualities with wbiek 
the author has invested him, tiiat he may not seem 
an actual incarnate fiend, there is no reader but 
feels vindictive pleasure when Morden paasea the 
sword through bis body. 

On the other hand, Clarissa, reconciled to hat 
violator, must have lost, in the eye of the readery 
that dignity, with which the refusal of his haad» 
the only poor reparation he could offer, at preeeat 
invests her ; and it was right and fitting that a 
creature, every way so excellent, should^ as is fin* 
bled of the ermine, pine to death on account of tiie 
stain with which she had been so ii^uriously sul- 
lied. We cannot, omsistently with the high idea 
which we have previously entertained of her purity 
of character, imag^ine her surviving the contamina- 
tion. On the whole, as Richardson himself pleaded^ 
Clarissa has, as the narrative presently stands, the 
greatest of triumphs even in this world — the great- 
est, even in and after the outrage, and because <^ liie 
outrage, that any woman ever had. 
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It has ofiten been obserred, that the extreme 
severity of the parents and relatives in this celebra- 
ted novel does not belong to our day, or perhaps 
even to Richardson's ; and that Clarissa's duti^ 
scruples at assuming her own estate, or extricating 
herself by Miss Howe's means, are driven to extre- 
mity. Something, no doubt, is to be allowed £or 
the license of an author, who must necessarily, in 
order to command interest and attention, extend 
his incidents to the extreme verge of probability ; 
but, besides, it is well known, that at least within 
the century, the notions of the patria potestas were 
of a much severer nature than those now entertain- 
ed. Forced marriages in those days did sometimes 
actually take place, and that in houses of consider- 
able rank ; and the voice of public opinion had then 
comparatively little effect upon great and opulent 
families, inhabiting their country-seats, and living 
amid their own dependents, where strange violences 
were sometimes committed, under the specious pre- 
text of ^iforcing domestic dkcipline. Each family 
was a little tribe within itself; and the near rela- 
tions, like the elders among the Jews, had their 
Sanhedrim, where resolations were adopted, as 
laws to control the free will of each individual 
member. It is upon this fiunily compact that the 
Harlowes ground the rights which they assert with 
so much tyranny ; and before the changes which 
have sladcened the bonds of relationship, we believe 
that such incidents were not infrequent. But 
whether we consider Richardson as exhibiting a 
state of manners which may have lingered in the 
remote parts of England down to his own time, or 
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suppose that he coloured them according to his own 
invention, and particularly according to his high 
notions of the '' awful rule and right suprenuicyy'' 
lodged in the head of a family, there can he no 
doubt of the spirit with which the picture is exe- 
cuted ; and particularly of the yarious gradations in 
which the Harlowe spirit exhibits itself, in the in- 
solent and conceited brother, the mean and envious 
sister, the stem and unrelenting father, softened 
down in the elder brother James, and again rough* 
ened and exaggerated in the old seaman Anthony, 
each of whom, in various modifications, exhibits the 
same family features of avarice, pride, and ambi- 
tion. 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched character, 
drawn in strong contrast to that of Clarissa, yet 
worthy of being her friend — ^with more of worldly 
perspicacity, though less of abstracted principle; 
and who, when they argue upon points of doubt and 
delicacy, is oflen able, by going directly to the 
question at issue, to start the game, while her more 
gifled correspondent does but beat the bush. Her 
high spirit and disinterested devotion for her friend, 
acknowledging, as she does on all occasions, her 
own inferiority, show her in a noble point of view ; 
and though we are afraid she must have g^ven 
honest Hickman (notwithstanding her resolutions 
to the contrary) rather an uneasy time of it aft^r 
marriage, yet it is impossible not to think that she 
was a prize i^orth suffering for. 

The publication of Clarissa raised the fame of 
the author to the height. No work had appeared 
before, perhaps none has appeared since, containing 
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SO many direct appeals to the passions, stated too in 
a manner so irresistible. And high as his reputa- 
tion stood in his own country, it was even more 
exalted in those of France and Germany, whose 
imaginations are more easily excited, and their 
passions more easily moved by tales of fictitious 
distress, than are the cold-bboded English. Fo- 
reigners of distinction have been known to visit 
Hampstead, and to enquire for the Flask-walk, 
distinguished as a scene in Clarissa's history, just 
as travellers visit the rocks of Meillerie to view the 
localities of Rousseau's tale of passion. Diderot 
vied with Rousseau in heaping incense upon the 
shrine of the English author. The former com- 
pares him to Homer, and predicts for his memory 
the same honours which are rendered to the Father 
of Epic poetry; and the last, besides his well- 
known burst of eloquent panegyric, records his 
opinion in a letter to D'Alembert : '^ On n'a jamais 
fait encore, en quelque langue que ce soit, de roman 
egal a Clarisse, ni m^me approchant." ^ 

1 [«The fenrent opinion of Rousseau," says Mr D'Israeli, 
*< must be familiar to every reader ; but Diderot, in bis eloge 
on Richardson, exceeds even Rousseau in the enthusiasm of his 
feelings. I extract some of the most interesting passages. * Of 
Clarissa,' he says, < I yet remember with delight the first time 
it came into my hands. I was in the country. How dell- 
cionsly I was n^ffected ! At every moment I saw my happiness 
abridged by a page. I then experienced the same sensations 
those feel who have long lived with one they love, and are on 
the point of separation. At the close of the work, I seemed 
to remain deserted.' The impassioned Diderot then breaks 
forth, * O Richardson ! thou singular genius in my eyes ! thou 
shalt form my reading in all times. If forced by sharp neces- 
sity, my friend falls into indigence ; if the mediocrity of my 

VOL. III. D 
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There was never, perhaps, an author who was 
not encouraged by popular applause again to ven- 
ture himself before the public; and Richardson, 
secure, moreover, in the prepossession of a lai^e 
party of friends and admirers, was, of course, no 
exception to the general rule. 

The subject of the third and last novel of this 
eminent author seems to have been in a g^eat- de- 
gree dictated by the criticism which Clarissa had 
undergone. To his own surprise, as he assured 
his correspondents, he found that the gaiety, spirit, 
and, occasionally, generosity of Lovelace, joined to 
his courage and ingenuity, had, in spite of his 
crimes, made him find too much grace in the eyes 
of his fiur readers. He had been so studious to 
prevent this, that when he perceived his rake was 
rising into an undue and dangerous degree of favour 
with some of the young ladies of his own school, 
he threw in some darker shades of character. In 

fortune is not sufficient to bestow on my children the neces- 
sary cares for their education, I will sell my books — ^but thou 
shaJt remain! Yes, thou shalt rest in the same class with 
Moses, Homer, Euripides, and SorHocLss, to be read alter- 
nately ! ' And again, ' Oh Richardson ! I dare pronounce that 
the most veritable history is full of fictions, and thy romances 
are full of truths. History paints some individuals, thou 
paintest the human species. History attributes to some indi- 
viduals what they have neither said nor done ; all that thou 
attributest to man he has said and done,' &c., &c. ' Painter 
of nature, thou never liest ! ' 

« It is probable," adds M. D'Israeli, " that to a Frenchman 
the style of Richardson is not so objectionable when translated 
as to ourselves. The misfortune of Richardson was, that he 
was unskilful in the art ef writing, and that he could never 
lay the pen down while his inkhorn suppUed it."— Curumft'et 
of J^iterature, First Series.], 
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this, according to the eulogy of Johnson, he was 
eminently successful ; but stiU Lovelace appeared 
too captivating in the eyes of his fair friends, and 
even of Lady Bradshaigh ; so that nothing remained 
for the author, in point of morality, but to prepare 
with all speed an antidote to the poison which he 
had incautiously administered. 

With this view, the writer tasked his talents to 
embody the beau ideal of a virtuous character, who 
should have all the title to admiration which he 
«ould receive from wity rank, figure, accomplish- 
ment, and fashion, yet compounded inseparably 
with the still higher qualifications which form the 
virtuous citizen and the faithful votary of religion. 
It was with this view that Richardson produced 
the work, originally denominated The Good Man ; 
a title which, before publication, he judiciously 
exchanged for that of Sir Charles Grandison, 

It must be acknowledged, that although the 
author exerted his utmost ability to succeed in the 
task which he had assumed, and, so far as detached 
parts of the work are considered, has given marks 
of the same genius which he employed in his former 
novels, yet this last production has neither the 
simplicity of the two first volumes of Pamela^ 
nor the deep and overwhelming interest of the 
inimitable Clarissa, and must, considering it as a 
whole, be ranked considerably beneath both these 
works. 

The principal cause of failure may be perhaps 
traced to Richardson's too strong recollection of 
the aversion which his friendly critics and corre- 
sj)ondents had displayed to the melancholy scenes 
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in Clarissiiy in which, darkening and deepening as 
the story proceeds, his heroine is invobredy until 
the drama is closed hy death. He was resolTed 
(perhaps) to give his readers some indemnification, 
and having formerly shown them yirtne in its state 
of earthly persecution and calamity, now resolved 
to introduce her, as John Bunyan says, in her 
golden slippers, and walking abroad in the sunshine. 
But the author did not sufficiently reflect, that the 
beacon, upon an exposed headland, sending forth 
its saving light amid the rain and the storm, and 
burning where all around combines to its extinction, 
is a far grander and more interesting object to the 
imagination than the chandelier in a lordly hall, 
secured by walls and casements from the possibility 
even of a transient breeze agitating its brilliancy of 
lustre. 

Sir Charles Grandison is a man of large fortune, 
of rank and of family, high in the opinion of all 
who know him, and discharging with the most 
punctilious accuracy his duties in every relation of 
life. But in order to his doing so, he is accom- 
modated with all those exterior advantages which 
command awe and attract respect, although entire* 
ly adventitious to excellence of principle. He is 
munificent, but his fortune bears out his generosi- 
ty ; he is afiectionate in his domestic relations, but 
the devoted attachment of his family leaves him 
no temptation to be otherwise; his temperament 
is averse from excess ; his passions are under the 
command of his reason ; his courage has been so 
often proved, that he can safely, and without re- 
proach of the world, prefer the dictates of duis- 
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^nity to the rules of modem honour; aoid in 

adventnring himself into danger, he has all the 

strength and address of Lovelace himself to trust 

to. Sir Charles encounters no misfortunes, and can 

hardly be said to imdergo any trials. The author, 

in a word, has sent him forth 

** ▼icteriooa^ 

Happy, and glorious." 

The only dilemma to which he is exposed in the 
course of the seven v<dumes, is the doubt which of 
two beautiful and accomplished women, excellent 
in disposition and high in rank, sister excellences 
as it w^e, both being devotedly attached to him, 
he shall be pleased to select for his bride ; and this 
with so small a shade of partiality towards either, 
that we cannot conceive his happiness to be endan* 
gered wherever his lot may £dl, except by a gene- 
rous compassi<m for h«r, whom he must necessar 
rily relinquish. Whatever other difficulties sur-' 
round him occasimmlly, vanish before his comrage 
and address; and he is almost secure to make 
£iends» and even converts, of those whose machi- 
nations may for a moment annoy him. In a word. 
Sir Charles Orandison '^ walks iJie course" without 
competition or rivalry. 

All this does well enough in a funeral sermon or 
monumental inscription, where> by privilege of 
suppressing the worst qualities and exaggerating 
the better, such images of perfection are sometimes 
presented. But in the living world, a state of trial 
and a valley of tears, such unspotted worth, such 
unvarying perfection, is not to be met with ; and, 
what is still more in^rtant, it could not^ if we sup? 
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pose it to have existence, be attended by all those 
favours of fortune which are accmnnlated upon 
Richardson's hero ; — and hence the fatal objectiojSy 
of Sir Charles Grandison being the 

^ *' faultless monster that the world ne*er saw.'* 

It is not the moral and religious excellence of Sir 
Charles which the reader is so much disposed to 
quarrel with, as that, while Richardson designs to 
give a high moral lesson by the success of his hero, 
he has failed through resting that success on dr-> 
cumstances which have nothing to do either with 
morality or religion, but might have been, if indeed 
they are not, depicted as the properties of Lorelace 
himself. It is impossible that any yery deep lesson 
can be derived from contemplating a character, at 
once of unattainable excellence, and which is placed 
in circumstances of worldly ease and prosperity 
that render him entirely superior to temptation. 
Propose the example of Sir Charles Grandison to 
the sordid spirit, he will answer : — I vnll be gene- 
rous when I have such an estate : — ^to the unkind 
brother or the cold friend — I wiU be affectionate, 
(is the ready answer), when I meet such reci- 
procity of tenderness. Ask him who fears the 
reproach of the world, why he gives or accepts a 
challenge ? — I would do neither, he replies, were 
my reputation for courage established like that of 
Sir Charles Grandison. The timid may excuse 
himself for not being bold in the defence of inno- 
cence, because he has neither Sir Charles's resolu- 
tion, nor that inimitable command of his sword, 
which enables the hero to baffle, and,, in case of 
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need, to disarm, all who may oppose liis interfer- 
ence. Even the libertine wiU plead difference of 
temperament and habits, and contend, that Sir 
Charles had all his passions imder such complete 
subjugation, that there was no more danger of his 
being hurried off by them, than that his six long- 
tailed horses should run away with his chariot. He 
does, imquestionably, now and then, in his conunu- 
nications to Dr Bsuilett and others, speak of his 
naturally passionate temperament as if it were still 
existing; but we see so little of its effects, or 
rather it appears, in spite of his own report, so 
utterly subdued and withered within him, that the 
only purpose of the confession seems to be, the 
adding this trait of modesty and humiliation to the 
more splendid virtues of the hero. 

After all, there may, in this reasoning, be much 
of the perversity of human nature, which is always 
ready, like Job's tempter, to dispute that worth 
whidb has not been proved by adversity. But it 
was human nature which the author proposed to 
instruct ; and, therefore, to human nature and its 
feelings, he should have adapted his example of 
piety and morality. 

To take the matter less gravely, and consider 
Sir Charles Ghrandison as a work of amusement, it 
must be allowed, that the interest is destroyed in a 
great measure by the unceasing ascendency given 
to the fortune, as well as the character, of the hero. 
We feel he is too much imder the special protection 
of the author to need any sympathy of ours, and 
that he has nothing to dread from all the Pollex- 
fens> O'Haras, and so forth, in the world, so long as 
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Riduurdaon is decidedly his friend. Neither 
our fedings much interested about him even vHiile 
his fate is undetermined. He erinces too litde 
passion^ and certainly no preference^ being clewly 
ready, with heart and good-will, to marry dither 
Clementina or Harriet Byron, as ciremBstaaoes 
may render most proper, and to " bow g r acefu lly 
upon the hand" of the rejected lady, and bid kor 
adieu. 

Lady Bradshaigh, the frankest of ' RichardsoB'a 
correspondents, states this objection to him in fall 
force, and without ceremony : — ^* You hare made 
me bounce off my chair with reading that two g^ood 
girls were in love with your hero, and that he was 
fond of both. I have such despicable notiona of 
a divided love, that I cannot have an idea how a 
worthy object can entertain such a thought/' The 
truth is, that Richardson was always arguing finr 
the superiority of duty and principle over feeling, 
and, not very wisely perhaps, in an abstract view 
at least, set himself willingly to the task of combeit- 
ing even the sentiment of honest and virtuous lore^ 
considered as a passion, although implanted by na- 
ture in our breasts for the wisest, as well as kindest 
purposes, and leading, were it only by carrying our 
views and wishes beyond ourselves, to many more 
good consequences, under the modification of reason, 
than to evil, niunerous as these may be, when it 
hurries us beyond reason's limits. So far did the 
author carry his contempt and defiance of Cupid, 
who had, down to his time, been the omnipotent 
deity of romance, as even to alarm Lady Bradshaigh 
by some hypothetical arguments in favour of poly* 
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gamy, a system which goes to exclude individual 
preferences with a vengeance. 

All this must he pardoned to the honest and 
kind-hearted Richardson, partly for argument's 
sake, partly hecause he had very high notions of 
the rights of tiie hushand, as well as those of the 
master. It may be some comfort to the ladies to 
know, as appears from some passages in his Cor- 
respondence, that, like James the First of England, 
his despotism consisted more in theory than in prac- 
tice ; and that Mrs Richardson appears to have had 
her faH share of practical authority and control in 
whatever related to their quiet family. 

Regarding Sir Charles, then, merely as the 
twenty-thousand prize, which was to be drawn by 
either of the ladies who might be so lucky as to 
win it, and whose own inclinations scarcely decided 
him more to the one than to the other, it is clear 
that the int^est must rest — no very flattering thing 
for the faar sex — ^upon that predilection which the 
reader may entertain for the English or for the 
Italian lady. And with respect to Miss Byron, 
amiable as she is represented, and with qualities 
supposed to approach almost to those of Clarissa in 
her happiest state, thare attaches a sort of indeli- 
cacy, of which we must suppose Clarissa, in similar 
circumstances, entirely incapable. She literally 
forms a league in Sir Charles's family, and among 
his friends, for the purpose of engaging his afiFec- 
tions, and is contented to betray the secret of her 
own love, even when she believes it unretumed — 
A secret which every delicate mind holds so sacred 
— not only to the sister of Sir Charles and old Dr 
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Bartlett, but to all her own relations, and the Liord 
knows whom besides, who are all to be edified by 
the perusal of Sir. Charles's letters. Most readers 
have felt that this conduct on Miss Byron's part, 
though designed only to elevate the hero, has the 
contrary effect of degrading the character of the 
heroine. 

The real heroine of the work, and the only one 
in whose fortunes we take a deep and decided inte* 
rest, b the unhappy Clementina, whose madness,, 
and indeed her whole conduct, is sketched with the 
same exquisite pencil which drew the distresses of 
Clarissa. There are in those passages relating^ to 
her, upon which we do not dwell, familiar as they 
must be to all our readers, scenes which equal any 
thing that Richardson ever wrote, and which would 
alone be sufficient to rank him with the highest 
name in his line of composition. These, with other 
detached passages in the work, serve to show that 
it was no diminution in Richardson's powers, but 
solely the adoption of an inferior plan, which ren* 
ders his two earlier works preferable to Sir Charles 
Grandison, 

The structure of Sir Charles Cfrandisan being 
wholly different from that of Pamela wadClarissa, 
enabled the author entirely to avoid, in his last 
work, some free and broad descriptions, which 
were unavoidable while detailing the enterprises of 

Mr B or Lovelace. But though he was freed 

from all temptation to fall into indelicate warmth 
of description, a fault which the grosser age of our 
fathers endured better than ours, Richardson was 
still unfortunate in assuming the tone of elegance 
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and of high fashion, to which, in his last work, he 

evidently aspired. Mr B is a country sqaire ;. 

the Harlowes, a purse-proud and vulgar race ; 
Lovelace himself a rotLc in point of manners ; Lord 

M has the manners and sentiments of an old 

rural gossip ; and the vivacity of Miss Howe often 
approaches to vulgarity. Many models must have 
been under the observant eye of Richardson, exten* 
sive as his acquaintance was through all, excepting 
the highest circle of fashion, from which he might 
have drawn such characters, or at least have bor- 
rowed their manners and language. 

But our author's aspiring to trace the manners 
of the great, as in Sir Charles Grandisan, has 
called down the censure of an unquestionable judge, 
and who appears, in his case, disposed to be a severe 
critic. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her 
inimitable LetterSy has the following passages:-— « 
<^ His Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandison are 
recommended as patterns of charming pleasantry, 
and applauded by his saint-like dames, who mis- 
take folly for wit and humour, and impudence and 
ill-nature for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves 
like a hmnorsome child, and should have been used 
like one, and whipped in the presence of her friendly 
confederate, Harriet. — He (Richardson) has no 
idea of the manners of high life ; his old Lord 

M talks in the style of a country justice, and 

his virtuous young ladies romp like the wenches 
Tound a May-pole. Such liberties as pass between 
Mr Lovelace and his cousins, are not to be excused 
by the relation. I should have been much asto- 
nished if Lord Denbigh should have offered to kiss 
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me ; and I dare swear, Lord Trentham neTer 
attempted such impertinence to you." ^ 

It 18 no disrespect to Richardson to say, that he 
conld not have had many opportonities o£ aeeiBg 
the manners of high life ; for society is formed 
upon principles difiPerent entirely from a sdLection 
of the hest and wisest men ; and the author's con- 
dition, though hr fnun being low, indigent, or dis- 
respectable, placed him in a humbler and happwr 
rank. But there is one sort of good-breeding irhidi 
is natural and unchangeable, and anotiier, whidif 
<x)nsisting of an acquaintance with the evaneaeent 
manners and fuhions of the day, is merdy conven- 
tional, and is perpetually changing, like the modes 
of dress obsenred in the same circles* The prin- 
ciples of the first are imprinted in every bosom of 
sense and delicacy. But to be ignoraat of the 
latter, only shows that an author is not verj con- 
versant with the society where those flitting rules 
are observed, or, what may be equally the case, is 
incapable of tracing their changeful and Ruling 
hues. To transgress the rules of natural good- 
breeding, or to represent characters by whom thej 
should be practised as doing so, is a want of tute 
which must adhere as a blemish to the work so loog 
as it is read. But crimes against conventional good- 
breeding run a prescriptive course, and cease to be 
observed when the rules transgressed have, accocdb- 
ing to the usual mutability of fashion, been supers 
«eded by others. Such errors are like Liv^s pate- 
vinity, which became imperceptible to latter readenu 

• Works of Ldidy Mary Wortley Montague^ toL ir.t pi» IS^ 
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It was natural that a person of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague's taste and rank should be shocked at 
the want of decorum which she complains of, but 
at this distance of time we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the fashions of George the Second's 
reign to share her displeasure. We know in gene- 
ral, that salutation continued for a long period to be 
permitted by fashion, as much as the more lately 
licensed freedoms of shaking hands and offering 
the arm ; and with this general knowledge it is of 
little consequence to us, at what particular year of 
God men of quality were restrained from kissing 
their cousins, or whether Richardson has made an 
anachronism in that important matter. The merit 
of Lovelace, considered as a portrait, remains to 
us the same, notwithstanding that wig, which i» 
now frozen to his head amid his sentimental attend- 
ance in the ivy-coppice, and anon skimmed into the 
fire when he receives the fatal news of Clarissa's 
death. We think as little of dress or fashion as 
when we gaze on the portraits of Vandyke, with- 
out asking whether the rufiF and the sleeve be or be 
not precisely of the cut of the period. Lovelace^ 
whether exactly corresponding to the minute fa- 
shions of his own time or no, continues equally to 
be what he is described in the nervous language of 
Johnson, in his Life of Rowe, " The character of 
Lothario seems to have been expanded by Rich- 
ardson into that of Lovelace ; but he has excelled 
his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lo- 
thario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too myoh 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power 
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of Richardson alone, to teach us at once esteem and 
detestation ; to make virtaous resentment oYer- 
power all the benevolence which wit, and elegance, 
and courage, naturally excite ; and to lose at last 
the hero in the villain."^ 

Still, however, it is impossible altogether to Tin- 
dicate Richardson from Lady Mary's charge» or to 
pronounce him wholly guiltless of trespassing upon 
the essence of good-breeding, as well as upon its 
temporary rules and modifications. Lady 6 r 
has as much horse-play in her raillery 



Howe, and her lord is a double of Mr Hidanan. 
Now there ought to have been a difiPerence betwixt 
the vivacity of a country-bred young lady, trained 
up under a sufficiently vulgar mother, and that o£ 
Miss Grandison, who had always lived in the very 
first society ; and this Lady Mary has a just right 
to complain of. 

There is a fault also attaches to the manners of 
Sir Charles Grandison himself, though doubtless 
intended as a model of elegance and courtesy. The 
very care which the author has taken to deck his 
manners and conversation with every becoming 
grace of action and words, has introduced a heavy 
formality, and a sort of flourishing politeness, into 
his whole person and deportment. His manner, in 
«hort, seems too much studied, and his talk too 
stiffly complimentary, too like a printed booky to 
use a Scottish phrase, to permit us to associate the 

1 Life of Richardson, vol. i., p. 108. ['< As to Clarissa, 1 
leave to those who can read it to judge and dispute. I could 
not do the one, and am consequently not qualified for the 
other. "^Byeon, vol. ii., p. 309.] 
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ideas of gentlemanlike ease and affability, either 
with the one or the other. We believe this objec- 
tion has been very generally entertained by the 
fair sex, for whose protection the laws of politeness 
are introduced, and who must therefore be the best 
judges how far they are complied with. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, and the 
disadvantage which a new work always sustains 
at first comparison with its predecessors, Richard- 
son's fame was not diminished by the publication of 
his Sir Charles Grandison, and his fortune would 
have been increased but for a mercantile fraud, of 
a nature peculiarly audacious. By some means 
which he could not detect, sheet after sheet of the 
work as it passed the press was stolen from the 
author's printing-house, and sent to Dublin, where, 
availing themselves of the relations between the 
two countries as they then stood, some unprincipled 
booksellers prepared an Irish edition of the book, 
which they were thus enabled to bring into the 
market as soon as the author, and, by underselling 
him, greatly limited his deserved profits. Richard- 
son appears in vain to have sought redress for this 
injustice by means of his correspondents in Ireland.^ 
The imion with the sister kingdom has, among 
other beneficial efiects, had that of rendering such 
frauds impossible in future ; and in that respect 
has been of the greatest service to literature. 

Such is the succinct history of Richardson's pro- 
ductions, and such was its conclusion. It is only 
necessary to mention, that, besides his three cele- 

1 [For a minute detail of proceedings in this matter, see 
iVicAo2»' Literary Anecdotes^ vol. ir., p, 586 to 593.] 
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brated novelsy he completed that collection of Fc^ 
miliar Letters^ the commencement of which led the 
way to Pamela — " A work," says Mn Barbaidd, 
<< usually found in the servant's drawer, but -whidi 
when so found, has not unfrequently detained the 
eye of the mistress, wondering all the ii^iile by 
what secret charm she was induced to turn over a 
book, apparently too low for her perusal, and that 
charm was — Richardson." This work, whidi w» 
have never seen, is siud, by the same antlKyiityy 
to illustrate the extreme accuracy with whidh 
Richardson had attended to all the duties of lifd. 

Richardson also wrote, in order to assist Dr 
Johnson, the ninety-seventh number of the Ham^ 
blety which the editor ushered in by the following 
deserved encomium : — " The reader is indebted fiwr 
this day's entertainment to an author from whom 
the age has received greater favours, who has 
enlarged the knowledge of human nature, and 
taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue." ^ 

' [Number 97 bears the form of a letter, to the Editor of 
the Rambler, entitled, << Advice to Unmarried Ladies." Mr 
Croker says, << Lady Bradshaigh, one of Mr Richardson's 
female sycophants, thus addresses him on the sub|«ct of this 
letter : < A few days ago, I was pleased with hearing a very aen- 
sible lady greatly pleased with the Rambler, No. 97. She hap- 
pened to be in town when it was published ; and I asked if 
she knew who was the author ? She said, ** it was suppoeed to 
he one who was concerned in the Spectator, it being much 
better written than any of the Ramblers." I wanted to say 
who was really the author, but durst not, without your per- 
mission.'^ jRtcA. Cor., vol. vi., p. 106 — It was probably on 
some such authority that Mr Payne told Mr Chalmers 
{Brit. Ess., vol. xix., p. 14,) that No. 97 was * the only paper 
which had a prosperous sale^ and was popular.' The flatteries 
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In our detailed remarks on Richardson's several 
novels, we have, as usual, anticipated much which 
we otherwise had to say concerning his general 
merits as an author. It will he to his immortal 
praise, that he was perhaps the first in this line of 
fictitious narrative, who threw aside the trappings 
of romance, with all its extravagance, and appealed 
to the genuine passions of the human heart. The 
circumstances which led him to descend from the 
stilts of homhast into the walks of nature, are 
described in his own account of the origin of 
Pameloy and he quickly discovered that it was not 
in humble life only that those feelings exist which 
find sympathy in every reader's bosom ; for, if the 
sympathy which the distresses and the magna- 
nimity of Clarissa excite, be not universal, we 
cannot envy those who are proof against their 
charm. 

Richardson was well qualified to be the disco- 
verer of a new style of writing, for he was a cau- 
tious, deep, and minute examinator of the human 
heart, and, like Cooke or Parry, left neither head, 
bay, nor inlet behind him, until he had traced its 
soundings, and laid it down in his chart, with all 
its minute sinuosities, its depths, and its shallows. 
Hence the high, and, comparatively considered, 
perhaps the undue superiority assigned by Johnson 

which Richardson's coterie lavished on him and all his works 
were quite eztravagant. The paper is rather a poor one.** 
— Crokkr's BotweU, — Note, toI. i., p. 178.] 

VOL. UI. E 
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to Richardson over Fielding, against whom tke 
Doctor seems to have entertained some prejudice. 
In one passage he asserts, that ^' there is more 
knowledge of the human heart in one lettaer of 
Richardson's than in all Tom Jones!' ^ And in 
another, he thus explains the proposition : ^ There 
IB all the difference in the world between chani»> 
ters of nature and characters of manners^ and there 
is this difference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson. Characters of nuumen 
are very entertaining ; but they are to be mider- 
stood by a more superficial observer than duoraettn 
of nature, where a man must dive into the 
of the human heart." Again, in comparing 
two distinguished authors, the critic uses this iDns- 
tration, — ^« that there was as great a difference 
between them, as between a man who knew how a 
watch was made, and a man who could tell the 
hour by looking at the dial-plate." ' Dissenting as 
we do from the conclusions to be deduced from Dr 
Johnson's simile, we would rather so modify it as to 
describe both authors as excellent mechanics; the 
time-pieces of Richardson showing a great deal of 
the internal work by which the index is reg^ulated ; 
while those of Fielding merely point to the hour of 
the day, being all that most men desire to know. 
Or, to take a more manageable comparison, the 
jinalogy betwixt the writings of Fielding and Rich- 
ardson resembles that which free, bold, and tame 
sketches bear to paintings that have been very 
minutely laboured, and which, amid their excel- 

' 1 [Boswell's Life of Johnson, Croker's edition, 1831, toI« IL^ 
p. 49.] 
• [/62(i, vol. ii., p. 50.] ... 
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knee, 8t3n esdiibit some df the liearinessfliAfeafaiiosI 
always attends the highest degree of finirfiiiig; 
This, indeed, is admitted by Johnson himself, in 
bis reply to the obsenration of the Hononrable 
Thomas £r8kine, that Richardson was tedious. — 
^ Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson far ike 
story, your impatience would be so much fretted, 
that you would hang yourself. Bat yon mast read 
him for the sentiment, and consider the story only 
as giving occasion to the sentiment/* Were we to 
translate the controversy into plain langnage, it 
might be summed up in pronouncing the works ai 
Ridiardson thie more iastmctive, and the more 
deeply Meeting, those of Fielding the more am- 
sing; and that a reade^ might select the one or the 
«thar for his studies, according to Tony Lumpkin's 
phrase, as he felt himself <^ in a concatenation 
accordingly ;" — ^with this difference, however, that 
he who w(Hdd laugh with Fielding, may open T&m 
Junes at a venture ; but he who would weep with 
Richardson, must be content to read through many 
pages, until his mind is in Ihe mood fittest to appre- 
ciate the pathetic scmies introduced- by a succession 
of minute and highly laboured details. This no 
doubt frequently occasions a suspension of the 
narrative, in order to affinrd time for the minute 
ddineation of character. ^ Richardson himself has 
explained his principle," as is well observed by Mr 
lyisraelL^ << If," he tells us, <<I give speeches 

> [« Hm eaisiire,*'aayt Mr D*Israeli, « which tiie Shakspean 
•f noreliats hw incmred for the tedioas proerastination and 
the Binute details of h^ &ble ; his slaw wifoMing efaaractei% 
and the slightest gestures of his personages, is extremely ini« 
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and conversations, I ought to give them justly, ftr 
the humours and persons of characters cannot be 
known, unless I repeat what they say, and thdr 
manner of saying it." This process of miniature 
punting has, however, its hounds; and many read- 
ers will he disposed to acquiesce in the remark of 
D' Alembert, — *^ La Nature est bonne d imitery maia 
nonpar ju8qu!d, Vennuir^ 

It is impossible to tell whether Richardson's 
peculiar and circumstantial mode of narratiYe arose 
entirely out of the mode in which he evolves his 
story by the correspondence of the actors, or 
whether his early partiality for letter- writting wts 
not rather founded upon his innate love of detail. 
But these talents and propensities must have borne 
upon and fortified each other. To the letter-writer 

just ; for it it not evident that we could not have his peculiar 
excellences without these attendant effects? When characters 
are very fully delineated, the narrative must be suspended. 
"Whenever the narrative is rapid, which so much delights su- 
perficial readers, the characters cannot be very minutely /cm 
tured ; and the writer who alms to instruct, (as Richardson 
avowedly did,) by the glow and eloquence of his feelings^ must 
often sacrifice to this his local description. Richardson him- 
self has given us the principle that guided him in composing- 
He tells us, < If 1 give Mpeeches,^ &c." — Curiosities cf Literature,^ 
1 [« D* Alembert was a great mathematician. His literary 
taste was extremely cold; he was not worthy of reading 
Richardson. The volumes, if he ever read them, must have 
fallen from his hands. I1ie delicate and subtle turnings, those 
folds of the human heart, which require so nice a touch, was a 
problem which the mathematician could never solve. There 
is no other demonstration in the human heart, but an appeal 
to its feelings ; and what are the calculating feelings of an 
arithmetician of lines. and curves? He therefore declared of 
RichardsoD; that * La Nature est bonne,* ^c/'— D'Is&ajbu.— 
Jind.] 
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every event is recent, and is described while imme-* 
diately under the eye, without a corresponding^ 
degree of reference to its relative importance to 
what has past and what is to come. All is, so to 
speak, painted in the foreground, and nothing in 
the distance. A game at whist, if the subject of a 
letter, must be detailed as much at length as a 
debate in the House of Commons, upon a subject 
of great national interest ; and hence, perhaps, that 
tendency to prolixity, of which the readers of Rich* 
ardson frequently complain. 

There is an additional advantage, tending to the 
same disagreeable impression, since it requires that 
incidents must be, in many instances, detailed again 
and again, by the various actors, to their different 
correspondents. If this affords the opportunity of 
placing the characters, each in their own peculiar 
light, and contrasting their thoughts, plans, and 
isentiments, that advantage is at least partly balan- 
ced, by arresting the progress of the story, which 
stands still while the characters show all their 
paces, like horses in the manege, without advancing 
a yard. But then it gives the reader, as Mrs 
Barbauld well remarks, the assurance of being 
thoroughly acquainted with those in whose fate he 
is to be interested. In consequence of this, adds 
that accomplished lady, '^ our feelings are not tran- 
sient, elicited here and there by a pathetic stroke, 
but wereg^d his characters as real personages, 
whom we know and converse with, and whose fate 
renuuns to be decided in the course of events."^ The 

' Life of Richardson, yol. !., p. 82. 
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minute style of Biohardson is aeemrdingiy attended 
with this peenliar advantage, that as stroi^ a light 
as cam be necessary is thrown on eiYerj peraoMige 
who adraiices on the soene^ and that we hare- as 
distinct an idea of tlie individnal and peculiar cha* 
racter of every female in Mrs Sindair^s 
whom it is necessary to name ; of the greedy 
hypocritical Joseph Leman ; of the plausible Ca|p- 
tain Singleton ; and of Lovelace's otiier ag^nts^ aa 
we have of Lovelace himself. The character of 
Colonel Morden, for example^ although we see ae 
little of him, is quite individual. He is highnspi- 
ritedy bold, and skilfiil at hb weapon ; a man of 
the world and a man of honour ; neither viddeot 
enough to precipitate his revenge, nor forbearing 
enough to avoid grasping it when the fitting op- 
portunity offers. The awe with whidi he ifr re- 
garded by the Harlowes even before his appearanoe, 
the respect which Clarissa entertains for him as a 
natural protector, prepares us for his approach aa 
he enters on the scene, like the Avenger of Blood.; 
too late, indeed, to save Clarissa, buta worthy vin- 
dicator of her wrongs, and a no les» worthy oob- 
queror of Lovelace. Whatever piety and forbearance 
there is in his cousin's last charge to such a man aa 
Colonel Morden, we oaatmot for a moment be eitiifir 
surprised or sorry that it is disobeyed. 

It nmst not be ovwlooked, that, by the circom- 
staaoftiail detail of minute, trivial, and ev^i uninte- 
resting circumstances, the airthor gives to hisr fiction 
^an air of reality that can scarcely otherwise be ob- 
tained. In every real narrative, he who tells it, 
dwells upon slight and inconsiderable circumstan- 
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ces, no otherwise interestiiig liian because they are 
associated in his mind with the more important 
events which he desires to commnnicate. De Foe^ 
who understood, and availed himself on all occa- 
sions of this mode of garnishing an imaginary Us- 
tory with all the minute accompaniments which 
distinguish a true one, was scarce a greater master 
of this peculiar art, than was oar author Richard- 
son. 

Still, with all these advantages, whic^ so pecu- 
liarly adapted the mode of carrying on the story 
by epistolary correspondence to Richardson's pecu- 
liar genius, it has its corresponding defects. In 
order that all may be written, which must he known 
for the purpose of the narrative, the characters 
must frequently write, when it would be more na- 
tural for them to be acting — must frequently write 
what it is not natural to write at all— ^md must 
at all times write a great deal oftener, and a great 
deal more, than one would now think human life 
has time for. But these arguments did not proba- 
bly weigh much with Richardson, an inveterate 
letter-'writer from his youth upwards, and himself 
certainly as indefatigable (we had almost said for- 
midable) a correspondent as any of the characters 
he has drawn. 

Richardson was himself aware of the luxuriance 
of his imagination, and that he was sometimes apt 
to exceed the patience of the reader. He indulged 
his own vein, by writing without any fixed {dan, 
and at great length, which he aiit;erwards curtailed 
and compressed ; so that, strange as it may seem, 
his compositions were reduced ahnost one^faalft in 
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point of size before they were committed to tbe 
press. In his two first novels, he showed mudi 
attention to the plot ; and though diffuse and prolix 
in narration, can never be said to be rambling^ or 
desultory. No characters are introduced, but for 
the purpose of advancing the plot ; and there are 
but few of those digressive dialogues and disserta- 
tions with which Sir Charles Grandison abounds. 
The story in Pamela and in Clarissa keeps the 
direct road, though it moves slowly. But in his last 
work, the author is much more excursive. There 
is indeed little in the plot to require attention ; the 
various events, which are successively narrated, 
being no otherwise connected together, than as they 
place the character of the hero in some new and 
peculiar point of view. The same may be said of 
the numerous and long conversations upon reli- 
gious and moral topics, which compose so great a 
part of the work, that a venerable old lady, whom 
we well knew, when in advanced age she became 
subject to drowsy fits, chose to hear Sir Charles 
Grandison read to her as she sat in her elbow- 
chair, in preference to any other work, " because/' 
said she, <^ should I drop asleep in course of the 
reading, I am sure when I awake, I shall have lost 
none of the story, but shall find the party, where I 
left them, conversing in the cedar^parlourJ* — It is 
probable, after all, that the prolixity of Richardson, 
which, to our giddy-paced times, is the greatest 
fault of his writing, was not such an objection to 
his contemporaries. Those who with patience had 
studied rant and bombast in the folios of Scuderi, 
could not readily tire of nature, sense, and genius> 
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in the octavos of Richardson. But a modem reader 
may be permitted to wish that Clarissa had been 
« good deal abridged at the beginning, and Sir 
Charles Grandison at the end ; that the last two 
volumes of Pamela had been absolutely cancelled, 
and the second much compressed. And, upon the 
whole, it might be desired that many of those tri- 
vial details of dresses and decorations, which relish, 
to say truth, of the mantua-makers' shops in which 
Richardson made his first efforts at composition, 
were altogether abolished, especially where they are 
put into the letters of sensible persons, or imper- 
tinently thrust upon us during the currency of a 
scene of passion. It requires the recollection of 
Richardson's highest powers to maintain our re- 
spect for him, where he makes Lovelace, amidst all 
his triumph at Clarissa's elopement, describe her 
dress to Belford, from top to toe, with all the pro- 
fessional accuracy of a man-milliner. But it is 
ungracious to dwell on defects, redeemed by so 
many excellences. 

The style of Richardson was of that pliable and 
facile kind, which could, with slight variety, be 
adapted to what best befitted his various person- 
ages. When he wrote in his higher characters, 
it was copious, expressive, and appropriate, but, 
through the imperfection of his education, not al- 
ways strictly elegant, nor even accurate. During 
his life, the common cant as usual was, that he re- 
ceived assistance, which, as a practical admission 
of personal incompetence to the task they have un- 
dertaken, we believe few men of reputed talent 
would stoop to accept of. It is now known that 
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he wrote hif whole works witbaut any sn A aiit 
exoepting the Ode to Wisdom by Mn Carter,. aai 
a number of Latin quotations^ fnmiahed by a lear» 
ed friend to bedizen the epistle of Eliaa Brand*. 

The power of Richardson's painting in his deeper 
scenes of tragedy, never has been, and probafaij 
nevw will be, excelled. Those of distresKdinn^- 
cenee, as in the history of Clarissn and CIeiaentiB% 
rend the very heart ; and few, jeakms of nwnljr 
equanimity, should read them for the first tiaaaJn 
presence of society. In others^ where the amme 
hermnes, and particularly Clarissa, display a noMe 
elevation of soul, rising above earthly oonsideratiMS 
and earthly oppression, the reader is perhaps. as 
much elevated towards a pure sympathy with 
tue and religion, as iminspired composition 
raise him. His scenes of unmixed horror, as the 
deaths of Belton and of the ini^unous Sinclair, are 
as dreadful as the former are elevating ; and tbey 
are directed to the same noble purpose, increaau^ 
om: fear and hatred of vice, as the former are qoap 
lified to augment our love and veneration of virtue. 
In this respect Fielding might have paid to Ridi- 
ardson's genius- the just tribute, which, after msHsh 
d^eciation of hb talents in other respects, Dry- 
den rendered to Otway--^" Yet he succeeds- in 
moving the passions, which I cannot do." 

The lighter qualities of the novelist were less 
proper to this distinguished author than thsoe 
which are allied to tragedy. Yet not even in these 
was Richardson deficient; and his sketches of this 
kind display the same accurate knowledge of ha^ 
numity manifested in his higher efibrts. His comedy 
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ig not overstrained ; he never steps beyond the 
hounds of nature, and never sacrifices truth and 
probability to brilliancy of effect. Without what 
is properly termed wit, the author pe^essed live- 
liness and gaiety sufficient to colour those conuc 
scenes ; and though he is never, lUce his rival Fidd- 
ing, irresistibly ludicrous, nor indeed ever essays to 
be so, there is a fund of quaint drollery pervades 
his lights sketches, which readers them very 
agreeable to the reader; 

Without a complete copy of the Works of tins 
distinguidied and truly English dassic, a eoUeetkm 
would be d^loraUy deficient ; yet the change of 
taste and of fashion, from the causes we have freely 
stated, has thrown a temporary shade over Rich- 
ardson's popularity.^ Or, perh^s, he may, in the 

1 [« The elegant and fascinating productions which honour- 
ed the name of novel, those which Richardson, Mackenzie, 
and Bumey gave to the public; of which it was the object to 
exalt virtue and degrade vice; to which no fault could be 
objected, unless that they unfitted here and there a romantic 
mind for the common intercourse of life, while they refined 
perhaps a thousand whose faculties could better bear the fair 
ideal which they presented— these have entirely vanished from 
the shelves of the circulating library. It may indeed be fair- 
ly allied in defence of those who decline attempting this 
higher and more refijied species of composition, thjat the soil 
was in some degree exhausted by over-cropping — that the 
multitude of base and tawdry imitations obscured the merit 
of the few which are tolerable, as the overwhelming blaze of 
blue, red, green, and yellow, at the exhibition, vitiates our 
taste for the few good paintings which show their modest hue» 
upon its walls. The public was indeed weary of the protract- 
ed embarrassments of lords and ladies who spoke such lan- 
guage as was never spoken, and still more so of the see-saw 
eorrespondence between the sentimental Lady Lucretia and 
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present generation, be only paying, by comparatiye 
neglect, the price of the very high reputation whidi 
lie enjoyed during his own age* For if immorta- 
Jity, or any thing approaching to it, is granted to 
authors, and to their works, it seems only to be on 
the conditions assigned to that of Nourjahad, in 
the beautiful Eastern tale, that they shall be liable 
to occasional intervals of slumber and comparatire 
oblivion. Yet under all these disadvantag-es, the 
genius of Richardson must be ever acknowledged 
to have done honour to the language in which he 
wrote, and his manly and virtuous application of 
his talents to have been of service to morality, and 
to human nature in general. 

the witty Miss Caroline, who battledored it in the pathetic 
and the lively, lilce Morton and Reynolds on the stage."— 
Quarterly Review, May, 1810, p. 840.] 
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HENRY FIELDING. 

Of all the works of imagination, to which English 
genius has given origin, the writings of Henry 
Fielding are, perhaps, most decidedly and exclu- 
sively her own. They are not only altogether 
beyond the reach of translation, in the proper sense 
and spirit of the word, but we even question, 
whether they can be fuUy understood, or relished 
to the highest extent, by such natives of Scotland 
and Ireland, as are not habitually and intimately 
acquunted with the characters and manners of Old 
England. Parson Adams, Towwouse, Partridge^ 
above all. Squire Western, are personages as pecu- 
liar to England, as they are unknown to other 
countries. Nay, the actors, whose characters are of 
a more general cast, as AUworthy, Mrs Miller,, 
Tom Jones himself, and almost all the subordinate 
agents in the narrative, have the same cast of 
nationality, which adds not a little to the verisimi- 
litude of the tale. The persons of the story live in 
England, travel in England, quarrel and fight in 
England; and scarce an incident occurs, without 
its being marked by something which could not 
well have happened in any other country. This 
nationality may be ascribed to the author's own 
habits of life, which rendered him conversant^ at 
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difPerent periods, with all the varions claggeg of 
English society, specimens of which he hag selected 
with inimitable spirit of choice and descriptioii, for 
the amusement of Ids readers. Like many other 
men of talent, Fielding was unfortnnatei — -his life 
was a life of impmdenoe and uneortainty ; bnt it 
was while passing from the high society to whidi 
he was bom, to that of the lowest and most miscel- 
laneons kind to which his fortune condemned faim, 
that he acquired the extended familiarity wilii'tlM 
jBng^h character, in erery rank and aspect, wliiflk 
has made his name immortal as a painter of nalmd 
manners. 



Hexry Fielding, bom 22d April, 1707, 
of noble descent, the third son of Gener^ -Bdmuid 
Fielding, himself the third son of the Hon. Jolm 
Fielding, who was the fifth son of 'William, 'lEkdl 
of Denbigh, who died in 1655. Our autliar was 
nearly connected with the ducal &mily of Kingston, 
which boasted a brighter ornament than rank or 
titles could bestow, in the wit and beauty of the 
celebrated Lady Mary Wordey Montague. *Flie 
mother of Henry Fielding was a daughter of Jncdge 
Gold, the first wife of his father the General. 
Henry was the only son of this marriage ; but he 
had four sisters of the full blood, of whom Saraih, 
the third, was disting^hed as an authoress by 
the history of David Simple, and other literary 
attempts. General Fielding married a second time» 
afiter the death of his first lady, and had anumerona 
family, one of whom is ^ell remembered as a judge 
cf police, by the title of Sir John Fielding. It is 
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most probable, tJiat the expense attending so large 
a family, together with a natural t^bonghdessness of 
disposition on the part of his Either, oceanoned 
Henry's being early thrown into those |»reoarioQS 
eircmnstanees, with which, excepting at brief inter- 
vals, he continued to struggle through life. 

After receiving the rudiments of edueationfrom 
the Rev. Mr Oliver, who is supposed to have fur- 
nished him with the outline of Parson Tn]llU>er's 
diaracter. Finding was removed to Eton, where he 
became imbued deeply with that love of classic 
literature, which may be traced through all his 
works. As his father destined him to the bar, he 
was sent from Eton to study at Leyden, where he 
is said to have giyen ean. Jt attention to the civil 
law. Had he remained in this regular course of 
study, the courts would probably have gained a 
lawyer, and the world would have lost a man of 
genius ; but the circumstances of Greneral Fielding 
determined the chance in &vour of posterity, 
thou^ perhaps against his son. Remittances £uled, 
and. the young student was compelled to return, at 
the age of twenty, to plunge into the dissipatkm of 
London, without a monitor to warn, or a friend to 
support him. General Fielding, indeed, promised 
his son an allowance of two hundred pounds a- 
year; but this, as his son used to say, ^ any one 
might pay who would." It is only necessary to 
add, that Fielding was tall, handsome, and well- 
proportioned, had an expressive countenance, and 
possessed, with an uncommonly strong constitntiony 
a keen relish of pleasure, with tiie power of enjoying 
the present moment, and trusting to chance for the 
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future, — and the reader has before him snffideiit 
grounds to estimate the extent of his improvidence 
and distress. Lady Mary Wortley Montagney his 
kinswoman, and early acquaintance, has traced his 
temperament, and its consequences, in a feiT lines ; 
and no one who can use her words, would willingly 
employ his own. 

'< I am sorry for Henry Fielding's death,** says her lady- 
ship, in one of her letters, upon receiving information of that 
event, ** not only as I shall read no more of bis writings, but 
because I believe he lost more than others, as no man enjoyed 
life more than he did ; though few had less occasion to do s<s 
the highest of his preferment being ralcing in the lowest sinks 
of vice and misery. I should thinlc it a nobler and less nao- 
seous employment, to be one of the staff-officers that oondnet 
the nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution (even when 
he had, with great pains, half demolished it) made him forget 
every evil, when he was before a venison-pasty, or OTer a flask 
of champaigns ; and I am persuaded he has known more happy 
moments than any prince upon earth. His natural spirits 
gave him rapture with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness whoi 
he was starving in a garret. There was a great similitude 
between his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. He 
had the advantage, both in learning, and, in my opinion, ge- 
nius ; they both agreed in wanting money, in spite of all their 
friends, and would have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had 
been as extensive as their imagination ; yet each of theui was 
so formed for happiness, it is pity he was not immortaL" 

Some resources were necessary for a man of 
pleasure, and Fielding found them in his pen, ha- 
ving, as he used to say himself, no alternative, hut to 
he a hackney writer, or a hackney coachman. He 
at first employed himself in writing for the theatre, 
then in high reputation, having recently engaged 
the talents of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanhurgh, 
and Farquhar. Fielding's comedies and farces 
were hrought on the stage in hasty succession ; and 
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play after play, to the number of eighteen, sunk or 
swam on the theatrical sea, betwixt the years 1727 
and 1736. None of these are now known or read, 
excepting the mock-tragedy of Tom Thumbs the 
translated play o^ The Miser ^ and the farces of The 
Hock-Doctor and Intriguing Chamber'Maid ; and 
yet they are the productions of an author unriralled 
for his conception and illustration of character in 
the kindred walk of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of Bridsh norelists, for such 
lie may surely be termed, has thus added his name 
to that of Le Sage and- others, who, eminent for 
fictitious narration, have either altogether fiuled in 
their dramatic attempts, or at least have fallen far 
short of that degree of excellence which might 
have been previously augured of them. It is hard 
to fix upon any plausible reason for a failure, which 
has occurred in too many instances to be the opera* 
tion of mere chance, especially since a priori one 
would think the same talents necessary for both 
widks of literature. Force of character, strength of 
expression, felicity of contrast and situation, a well- 
constructed plot, in which the developement is at 
onee natural and unexpected, and where the inte- 
rest is kept uniformly alive, till summed up by the 
catastrophe)— all these are requisites as essential to 
the labour of the novelist, as to that of the dramas 
tbt, and, indeed, appear to comprehend the sum of 
the qualities necessary to success in both depart- 
ments. Fiddii^s biographers have, in this parti* 
Gular instauoe^ eiqilained his lack of theatrical 
success, as arising entirely from the cardiess haste 
with which he huddled up his dramatic oomposi^ 

VOL. m. F 
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tions ; it being no uncommon tlung with liim to 
finish an act or two in a morning, and to write out 
whole scenes upon the paper in which his faTonrite 
tobacco had been wrapped up. Negligence of this 
kind will no doubt give rise to great inequalities in 
the productions of an author, so careless of his re- 
putation ; but will scarcely account for an attribute 
something like dulness, which pervades Fielding^s 
plays, and which is rarely found in those works 
which a man of genius throws off *' at a heat,^ to 
use Dryden's expression, in prodigal self-reliance 
on his internal resources. Neither are we at all 
disposed to believe, that an author so careless as 
Fielding, took much more pains in labouring his 
novels, than in composing his plays ; and we are, 
therefore, compelled to seek some other and more 
general reason for the inferiority of the latter. This 
may perhaps be found in the nature of those two 
studies, which, intimately connected as they seem 
to be, are yet naturally distinct in some very essen- 
tial particulars ; so much so as to vindicate the 
general opinion, tliat he who applies himself with 
eminent success to the one, becomes, in some de- 
gree, unqualified for the other ; — ^like the artisan, 
who, by a particular turn for excellence in one me- 
chanical department, loses the habit of dexterity 
necessary for acquitting himself with equal reputa- 
tion in another ; or as the artist, who has dedicated 
himself to the use of water-colours, is usually less 
distinguished by his skiU in oil-painting. ■ 

It is the object of the novel-writer, to place before- 
the reader as full and accurate a representation of 
the events which he relates, as can be done by the 
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mere force of an excited imagination, without the 
assistance of material objects. His sole appeal is 
made to the world of fancy and of ideas, and in 
this consists his strength and his weakness, his po- 
verty and his wealth. He cannot, like the painter, 
present a visible and tangible representation of his 
towns and his woods, his palaces and his castles ; 
but, by awakening the imagination of a congenial 
reader, he places before his mind's eye, landscapes 
iairer than those of Claude, and wilder than those 
of Salvator. He cannot, like the dramatist, present 
before our living eyes the heroes of former days, or 
the beautiful creations of his own fancy, embodied 
in the grsLce and majesty of Kemble or of Siddons ; 
but he can teach his reader to conjure up forms 
even more dignified and beautiful than theirs. The 
isame difference follows him through every branch 
of his art. The author of a novel, in short, has 
neither stage nor scene-painter, nor company of 
comedians, nor dresser, nor wardrobe ; words, ap* 
plied with the best of his skill, must supply all 
that these bring to the assistance of the dramatist. 
Action, and tone, and gesture, the smile of the 
lover, the frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the 
bufibon, — all must be told, for nothing can be shown. 
Thus, the very dialogue becomes mixed with the 
narration ; for he must not only tell what the cha- 
racters actually said, in which his task is the same 
as that of the dramatic author, but must also describe 
the tone, the look, the gesture, with which their 
speech was accompanied, — ^telling, in short, all 
which, in the drama, it becomes the province of the 
Actor to express. It must, therefore, i^equently 
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bappeiiy that the author best qualified fiur a provuieot 
in which all depends on the commmdealaon of Ua 
own ideas and fediings to the reader, witli*iifcraay 
intervening mediuniy may £edl short of the aJkill ns- 
cessary to adapt his compositions to the medium 'Of 
the stage, where the very qualities most exoellent 
in a novelist are out of place, and an impedinieBt 
to success. Description and narration, wfaieh.faiBi 
the essence of the novel, must be very- spacingiy 
introduced into dramatic compositieii» and nawoe 
ever have a good e£fect upon, the stage* Bmeo 
PufF, in The Criticy has the. good sense, to Imure 
out ''all about gilding the eastern hemiq>here;f 
and the very first thing which the playora atinuk 
out of his m^norable tragedy was, the desooptieB 
of Queen Elizabeth, her palfirey, and hn* aider 
saddle. The drama speaks to the eye and< ear; 
and when it ceases to address these bodily organs, 
and would exact from a theatrical audience- tbal; 
exercise of the imagination which is neoassaEyvte 
follow forth and embody circumstances nmtfaer 
spoken nor exhibited, there is an immediate fiukuse^ 
though it may be the failure of a man of gemns. 
Hence it follows, that though a good addng pilay 
may be made by selecting a plot and dharactera&>m 
a novel, yet scarce any effort of genius^could render 
a play into a narrative romance. In the: former 
case, the author has only to contract' the evente 
within the space necessary for representatioi^ t& 
choose the most striking characters, and exhibit 
them in the most, forcible contrast, discard firosi 
the dialogue whatever is redundant or tedious^aad 
so dramatize the whole. But we know not any 
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effort of genius, which could snecessfiilly msext 
into a good play? those accessories of descriptioii 
and deliiieatioii, whidi are necessary to dilate it 
into a readable noTel. It may thns easily be con- 
ceiyed, that he whose chief talent Mes in addressii^ 
the imagination only, and whose style, liierefore> 
must be expanded and circumstantial, may fail in 
a kind of oompositiovi where so much must' he left 
to the efforts of the actor, with his allies aad as- 
sistants the scene-painter and property-man, and 
where evwry attempt to interfere with their pro- 
Tince, is an error unfaYonraUe -to ihe success of the 
piece. Besides, it must be farther remembered, 
that in fictitious narratiye an author carries on his 
manufacture alcme, and upon his own secount ; 
whereas, in dramatic writing, he enters into part- 
nership with the performers, and it is by their joint 
efforts that the piece is to succeed. Cc^artnery 
is called, by Civilians, the mother of discord; aad 
how likely it is to prove so in the present instance, 
may be illustrated by reference to the admirable 
dialogue between the Hayer and the Foet in 
Joseph Andrews, book iii., diap. 10. The poet 
must either be contented to £eu1, or to make great 
condescensioiis to the experienoe, and pay much 
attentionto the peculiar quaHfications, of those by 
whom his piece is to be represented. And he who 
in a novel had only to fit sentiments, action, tokd 
duuracter, to the ideal beings, is now compelled to 
assume the much more difficult task of adapting all 
these to real existing persons, who, unless thdr 
ptfts are exactly suited to their own taste, and 
their -pecidiar capadties, have, eadi in his line, the 
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means, and not unfrequently the indination, to mm 
the success of the play. Such are, amongst many 
others, the peculiar difficulties of the dramatic art> 
and they seem impediments which lie peculiarly in 
the way of the noTelist who aspires to extend lus. 
sway over the stage. ^ 

' [** This account of the matter, interesting and in many 
parts ingenious as it is, appeal's to us to be on the whole rather 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, Sir Walter accounts for 
the dramatic failures of his novelists, by suggesting that they 
had lost, in the habitual exercise of their talents for narrative^ 
the * particular turn ' requisite for the attainment of excel- 
lence in the drama. But, unfortunately for this theory, the 
fact is, that Cervantes, Le Sage, Welding, Smollett, began,, 
one and all of them, with the drama, and, after failing in 
that, betoolc themselves to the efforts by which they have, 
earned their immortality. No one instance is presented to us 
of a practised and successful dramatist trying his hand un- 
successfully at the novel ; and yet it seems to be throughout 
assumed, that the frequent occurrence of such examples con- 
stitutes the principal difficulty to be solved. Another aaaump* 
tion, equally bold, and, as it seems to us, equally unfounded^ 
is, that though a good acting play may be made by selecting 
a plot and characters from a novel, yet scarcely any effort of 
genius could render a play into a narrative romance. Now,, 
in the first place, the former attempt (in the sense in which 
Sir Walter speaks of the matter) never has been made but 
once, by an author from whose tidents any degree of succesa 
might have been A priori expected. Werner is in every point 
of view an anomaly, and we cannot consent to draw from it 
any general conclusion whatever. Such borrowing both of 
plot and character as we can trace in r^^d to almost every 
one of Shakspeare's plays, is nothing to the present purpose ;. 
for there infinitely more both of quantity and quality was. 
added than taken. But who can suppose, that a man of 
genius in his senses ever will condescend to busy himself with 
transferring another man's complete extended plot, and all it9 
full-length characters, from one form of composition to another 
'—either from drama to romance^ or from romance to drama 3 
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Another circumstance may in the present day 
gi*eatly interfere with the success of dramatic au- 
thors, and arises from the decay of that familiar 
acquaintance with the stage and its affairs, which 
prevailed during the more splendid days of the 
British theatre. It requires a frequent and close 

Secondly, in point of fact, no good acting play has ever been 
produced in the way Sir Walter describes. We have no good 
acting play from Don Quixote, or Gil Bias, or Tom Jones, or 
Koderick Random, or Waverley. The popular novels of the 
day are often, indeed, dramatized, in a certain sense of the 
word, and the people flock to see them. But are any such per- 
formances entitled to be talked of as good acting plays? On 
the contrary, the best of them that we have seen (for example 
Rob Roy) must be admitted to amount to an arbitrary se- 
quence of individual scenes, which would be unintelligible to 
any audience that wanted the means of filling up, every here 
and there, the most lamentable and hopeless Matus, from pre- 
vious and perfect knowledge of the not merely plundered, but 
maimed, mutilated, mangled romance ; and accordingly, 
whenever the romance passes from its first stage of extreme 
popular favour, the good acting play is sure to follow it. 
Fielding and Smollett had their day of being, as the author of 
Waverley somewhere styles the process, Terryfied, Miss 
Bumey shared for her hour the same distinction ; and so but 
yesterday, as it seems to us, did a greater than she, already 
almost equally forgotten by the mob of gallery readers^ — Miss 
Edgeworth. Before Sir Walter is entitled to argue as he has 
done, he must, at the least, show us, on the one hand, an au- 
thor of Macbeth trying in vain to write an historical romance, 
or a full>grown Moliere failing in a novel ; and, on the other, 
an author of Waverley making a deliberate but fruitless inroad 
on the province of the drama. Had Don Quixote been an 
early production of Cervantes; had Le Sage written the 
Point d'Honneur, or even Turcaret, after his Diable Boiteux : 
had Fielding written weak plays after Tom Jones ; or Smol- 
lett dull ones after Humphry Clinker, — the best, perhaps, in 
every respect, of bis works, at all events by much the most 
dramatic, — tliere might have been something in such cases; 
but even they would, for reasons too obvious to need stating^ 
have been insufficient." — Quarterly Review^ Sept. 1826.] 
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attendance upon the stage to learn :tlie peeifliar 
points which interest an audienee, and the art of 
fonning the situationsy as they are teehnically call- 
ed, which arrest attention and bring down i^plamaai 
This is a qualification for dramatic exeeUenoe^ 
^diich fashionable hours and modem ww^w^yyiif 
render difficult to any one who is not absolutely 
himself an actor. Nevertheless it is of sudi con- 
sequence, that it will be found, diat the duDaft 
and worst plays, written by authors vrho hmre 
themselves trod the stag«, are, however intoleraMe 
in the closet, redeemed, in action, by some felici- 
tons position or encounter of persons, whidi mnlfm 
them pass muster on the boards. But this ol>8er- 
vation, though arising naturally out of the aubject, 
cannot be said to apply to Fielding, much of wkaae 
life had probably been passed behind the aeeMes, 
and who had, indeed, as we shall see, been at one 
time a sort of manager himself. 

We have noticed, that until the year 1737, or 
thereabouts, Fielding lived the life of a man of wit 
and pleasure about town, seeking and finding 
amusement in scenes of gaiety and dissipation, And 
discharging the expense incidental to such a life, by 
the precarious resources afforded by the stage. He 
even became, for a season, the manager of a com- 
pany, having assembled together, in 1735, a nanai>er 
of discarded comedians, who, he proposed, should 
execute his own dramas at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, under the title of the Chreat Mog^'s 
Company of Comedians. The project did not 
succeed ; and the company, which, as he expressed 
it, had seemed to drop from the clouds, were under 
the necessity of disbanding. 
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During his theatrical career, Fieldii^^lEce most 
authors of the time, foimd it impossible to interest 
the public sufficiently in the yarious attempts whidi 
he made to gain popular favour, witkont oonde- 
icending to flatter tlieir political animosities. Two 
of his dramatic pieces, Pctsquin^ and The Historical 
Register y display great acrimony against Sir Robert 
Walpole, fi*om whom, in the year 1730, he had in 
vain sought for patronage.^ The :&eedom of his 

' [ ^® preserve tbe venes addressed to Walpole on this occa- 
sion, as a specimen of Fielding's poetry. 

While at the helm of state you ride> 
Oar nation's enry and its pride ; 
While foreig^i courts with 'wonder gazOf 
And curse those councils which they praise ; 
Would you not wonder, sir, to view 
Your bard, a grreater man tiian you ? 
Which that he is, you cannot doubt* 
When you have read the sequel out. 

You know, great sir, that ancient fellowf. 
Philosophers, and such f<riks« tell us. 
No great analc^y between 
Greatness and happiness is seen. 
If then, as it might follow straight. 
Wretched to be, is to he great i 
Forbid it, gods, that you should try \ 
What 'tis to be BO great as I ! 

The family that dines the latest. 
Is in our street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
For him who never dines at all. 

Your taste in architect, you know. 
Hath been admired by friend and fee ; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles— in the air ? 

We're often taught it does behove us 
To think those greater, who*re above us ; 
Another instawre of my glory. 
Who live above y«i,i twice two. story ; 
And from my garret oam look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 
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satire is said to have operated coDsiderably in pro- 
ducing a measure which was thought necessary U 
arrest the license of the stage, and pnt an end t» 
that proneness to personal and political satire wiuA 
had heen fostered hy the success of Gay's .Beggetrd 
Opera. This measure was the discretional power 
vested in the Lord Chamberlain, of refu^g a 
license to any piece of which he should disapprove. 
The regulation was the cause of much clamonr at 
the time ; but licentious satire has since fonnd sp 
many convenient modes of access to the public, 
that its exclusion from the stage is no longer a 

Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers a^Hiuainted : 
This, too, doth in my favour speak ; 
Your levee is bat twice a-weeic. 
From mine I can exclude but one day, 
Hy door is quiet on a Sunday. 

Nor in the manner of attendance. 

Doth your great bard claim less ascendance. 

Familiar you to admiration 

May be approached hy all the nation ; 

While I, Ulce the Mogul in Indo, 

Am never seen but at my window. 

If with my greatness you're offended. 

The fault is easily amended { 

For 1*11 come down, with wondrous ease. 

Into whatever place you please. 

I'm not ambitious, little matters 

Will serve us great, but humble creatures* 

Suppose a secretary o' this isle. 
Just to be doing with a while ; 
Admiral, general, judge, or bishop. 

Or I can foreign treaties dish up. • 

If the good genius of the nation* 

Should call me to negotiation, i 

^ Tuscan and French are in my head, ! 

iMtin I write, and Greek^l read. 

If you should ask, what pleases best P 
To get the most, and do the least ; 
What fitted for P Yon know, I'm sure* 
I'm fittest for— a sinecure.} 
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matter of interest or regret ; nor is it now deemed 
a violent aggression on liberty, that contending 
political parties cannot be brought into collision 
within the walls of the theatres, intended, as they 
are, for places of public amusement, not for scenes 
of party struggle. 

About 1736, Fielding seems to have formed the 
resolution of settling in life. He espoused a young 
lady of Salisbury, named Craddock, beautiful, ami- 
able, and possessed of L.1500. About the same 
time, by the death, it has been supposed, of his 
mother, he succeeded to a small estate of about 
L.200 per annum, situated at Stower, in Derby- 
shire, afibrding him, in those days, the means of 
decent competence. To this place he retired from 
liondon, but unfortunately carried with him the 
same improvident disposition to enjoy the present 
at expense of the future, which seems to have 
marked his whole life. He established an equi- 
page, with showy liveries ; and his biographers lay 
some stress on die circumstance, that the colour, 
being a bright yellow, required to be frequently re- 
newed, — an important particular, which, in humble 
imitation of our accurate predecessors, we deem it 
unpardonable to suppress. Horses, hounds, and 
the exercise of an unbounded hospitality, soon aided 
the yellow livery-men in devouring the substance 
of their improvident master ; and three years found 
Fielding without land, home, or revenue, a student 
in the Temple, where he applied himself closely to 
the law, and after the usual term was called to the 
bar. It is probable, he brought nothing from Der- 
byshire save that experience of a rural Ufe, and ita 
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pleasnres, wbich afterwardg eiMMed lihn to Ui* 
neate the inimitable Squire Western. 

Fielding had now a profession, and,«e ke etraB|^ 
ly applied his powerM mind to the prindpleB ef 
tJie law, it might have been expected that sneeesi 
would have followed in proportion. Birt tiiose pro- 
fessional persons who can adrance or retard the 
practice of a young lawyer, mistmstod, 'pmebahly, 
the application of a wit and a man of p l e oate ^ 1o 
the business they might otherwise hanre vmftled 
to him ; and it is said, that Fielding's own oondast 
was such as to justify their want of eonfideBse. 
Disease, the consequence of a free life, came to the 
aid of dissipation of mind, and interropted As 
course of Fielding's practice by serereftts of "the 
gout, which gradually impaired his rohust 
tution.^ We find him, tiierefore, having agsin 
course to the stage, where he attempted to |ynidaee 
a continuation of his own piece of J%e Virgm'JM' 
masquedi but, as one of the characters was «iqp- 
posed to be written in ridicule of a man of qudttty, 
the Chamberlain refused his license. 



> ['<A8 long as hU haalth permitted him,'* -flayi 
<<he attended with punotnal assiduity, both in iemu: 
on the' Western Circuit ; and it is probable that he would 
arisen^to considerate eminoice in the law, had not "the pio- 
grem of his success been stopped by repeated attaeka of A» 
gout. These came so frequently upon him, that it .'waa im- 
possible for him to be as constant at the bar as the laborioaa- 
ness of his profession required. Under this dlsadyaotage, ha 
still pursued his researches with an eagemeas of curioaity 
peculiar to him ; and attained such a knowledfe of Jwriapfn. 
dence in general, and of crown-law in particular, as to lesro 
two Tolumes in folio upon the latter suljeet.**»JLtiteuiy 
AneodotM, vol. ilL, p. 967.] 
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of political GontroT^sy, fagitive tracts,, and essays^ 
were llie next means he bad recourse to for snbr 
sistence ; and a» liis ready pen produced them np- 
on ey&cj emergency, he contrived, by the profits^ 
to support himself and his family, to wbich he was 
fondly attached; 

Axnid this anxiens career of precarions expedient 
and constffiDt laboor, he had die misfortone to lose 
his wife; and his grief at this domestic calamity 
was so extreme, that his friends became alarmed 
£or the consequences to his reason^ The violenoe 
of die emotion, howeyer, was transient, thongh his 
regret was lasting ; and thenecessityof subsistence 
compelled him again to resume his literary labours^ 
At leng^ in the year 174Lor 1742, circumstances 
induced him to engage in a mode of composition,, 
which he retrieved from the disgrace in which he 
found it, and rendered a classical department of 
British literature. 

The novel of Pamda^ published in 1740, had 
carried the fame of Richardson to the highest pitdi ; 
and Fielding, — ^whether he was- tired of hearing it 
over-praised, (for a book, several passages of which 
would now be thought highly indelicate, was in 
those days even recommended £rom the pulpit,) ^ 
or whether, as a writer for daily subsistence, he 
caught at whatever interested the public for the 
time ; or, whether, in fine, he was seduced by that 
wicked spirit of wit which cannot forbear turning 
into ridicule the idol of the day, — ^resolved to cari- 
cature the style, principles, and personages of this 
favourite performance* As Gray's desire to satirize 

' [See Note, Life of ^ohardflon, emU^ p; 34, S5;] ' 
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Philips gave rise to The Shepherd's Week, so 
Fielding^s purpose to ridicule Pamela prodaced die 
History of Joseph Andrews; and in both caseSy bat 
especially in the latter, a work was executed infi- 
nitely better than could have been expected to arise 
out of such a motive, and the readw received a 
degree of pleasure very diflPerent^ as well as fiur su- 
perior, to what the author himself appears to have 
proposed. There is, indeed, a fine vein of irony 
in Fielding^s novel, as will appear from comparing 
it with the pages of Pamela; but Pamela, to which 
that irony was applied, is now in a manner fcnrgot- 
ten, and Joseph Andrews continues to be read» far 
the admirable pictures of manners which it presents* 
and, above all, for the inimitable character of Mr 
Abraham Adams, ^ which alone is sufficient to stamp 
the superiority of Fielding over all writers of his 
class. The worthy parson's learning, his simplicity, 
his evangelical purity of heart, and benevolence of 
disposition, are so admirably mingled with pedant- 
ry, absence of mind, and with the habit of athletic and 
gymnastic exercise, then acquired at the uniyersi- 
ties by students of all descriptions, that he may be 
safely termed one of the richest productions of the 

> [« The Rer. William Young, a learned and mach-csteemfld 
friend of Mr Fielding's, sat for tliis picture. Mr Young ww 
remarkable for his intimate acquaintance with the Greek 
"writers, and was as passionate an admirer of JEschylos as 
Parson Adams is represented to have been. The orerflowings 
of his benevolence were likewise as strong, and his fits of 
reverie as frequent. Indeed, they occurred to him on the 
most interesting occasions." So says Mr Nichols — see hb 
Literary Anecdotet, vol. iii., p. 871. Mr Young superintended 
and improved the edition of Ainsirorth's Latin Dictionary^ 
2 vols, folio, 1752 ; and he was also employed in correcting an 
edition of Hederlc's Greek Xiezicon.]] 
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Muse of Fiction. Like Don Quixote, Parson Adams 
is beaten a little too much, and too often ; but the 
cudgel lights upon his shoulders, as on those of the 
honoured Knight of La M ancha, without the slight- 
est stain to his reputation ; and he is bastinadoed 
without being degraded. The style of this piece 
is said, in the preface, to have been an imitation of 
Cervantes ; but both in Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones, the author appears also to have had in view 
the Roman Comique of the once celebrated Scar- 
ron. From this author he has copied the mock 
heroic style, which tells ludicrous events in the lan- 
guage of the classical Epic ; a vein of pleasantry 
which is soon wrought out, and which Fielding has 
employed so often as to expose him to the charge 
of pedantry. 

Joseph Andrews was eminently successful ; and 
the aggrieved Richardson, who was fond of praise 
even to adulation, was proportionaUy offended, 
while his group of admirers, male and female, took 
care to echo back his sentiments, and to heap Field- 
ing with reproach. Their animosity survived his 
life, and we find the most ungenerous reproaches 
thrown upon his memory, in the course of Richard- 
son's correspondence. Richardson was well ac- 
quainted with Fielding's sisters, and complained to 
them, — ^not of Fielding^s usage of himself, that he 
was too wise, or too proud to mention, — ^but of his 
unfortunate predilection to what was mean and low 
in character and description. The following ex- 
pressions are remarkable, as well for the extreme 
modesty of the writer who thus rears himself into 
the paramount judge of Fielding's qualities, as for 
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the delicacy which could intrude saA ol 
on the ear of hii rival's sister : ^ Poor Fielding I I 
could not help telling his sister, that I waa e^paDy 
surprised at, and concerned for, his oontiiiiied 
lowness. Had your brother, said I, been bom ia 
a stable, or been a runner at a spung^ing^honae^ one 
should have thought him a genius, and wished hs 
had had the advantage of a liberal educatioo, and 
of being admitted into good company!'' — ^Afker 
this, we are not surprised at its being alleged, that 
Fielding was destitute of invention and talents; 
that the run of his best works was nearly over; 
and that he would soon be forgotten as an author ! 
Fielding does not appear to have retorted any of 
this ill-will ; so that, if he gave the first ofieiioe^ 
and that an unprovoked one, he was also the first 
to retreat from the contest, and to allow to Bichard- 
son those claims which his genius really demanded 
from the liberality of his contemporaries. In the 
fifth numbor of the Jacobite Journal, Fielding 
highly commends Clarissa, which is by- fiur the 
best and most powerful of Richardson's noviels, and, 
with those scenes in Sir Cliarles Grandison whioh 
refer to the history of Clementina, oontaina the 
passages of deep pathos on which his claim to im* 
mortality must finally rest. Perhaps this is one of 
the cases in which one would rather have sympaii' 
thized with the thoughtless offender, than with the 
less liberal and almost ungenerous mind which to 
long retained its resentment.^ 

Afrer the publication of Joseph Andrews, Field- 
ing had again recourse to the stage, and brooght 

1 [Sae Life of RiehurdsoD, anUf ppb 20^ 3&] 
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out The Wedding Day^ which, though on the 
whole unsuccessful, produced him some small pro- 
fit. This was the last of his theatrical efforts which 
appeared during his life. The manuscript comedy 
of The Fathers was lost hy Sir Charles Hanhury 
Williams, and, when recovered, was acted after the 
author's death for the henefit of his family.^ An 
anecdote respecting the carelessness with which 
Fielding regarded his theatrical fame, is thus given 
hy former hiographers : — 

" On one of the days of its rehearsal, (t. e, the rehearsal of 
The Wedding Dayt') Garrick, who performed a principal part, 
and who was even then a fayourite with the public, told Field- 
ing, he was apprehensive that the audience would make free 
with him in a particular passage, and remarked, that as a 
repulse might disconcert him during the remainder of the 
night, the passage should be omitted — * No, d — n 'em,* replied 
he, * if the scene is not a good one, let them find tluxt out. 
Accordingly, the play was brought out without alteration, 
and, as had been foreseen, marks of disapprobation appeared. 
Garrick, alarmed at the hisses he had met with, retired into 
the green-room, where the author was solacing himself with 
a bottle of champagne. He had by this time drank pretty 
freely; and, glancing his eye at the actor, while clouds of 
tobacco issued from his mouth, cried out.— < What^s the mat- 
ter, Garrick? what are they hissing now?'—' Why, the scene 
that I begged you to retrench,' replied the actor ; * I knew 
it would not do ; and they have so frightened me, that I shall 
not be able to collect myself again the whole night.' — * Oh ! 
d — n *em,' r^oined he, with great coolness, ' they have found 
it out, have they ? * ** 

Besides various fugitive pieces, Fielding pub- 
lished in, or about, 1743, a volume of Miscellanies, 
including The Journey from this World to the 

1 [See NiehoU Literary Anecdotetf vol. iii., p. S63» for curi- 
ous particulars concemiDg this comedy's fate.] 
VOL. III. G 
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Nexty a tract containing a good deal of Fieldiiig's 
peculiar humour, but of which it is difficiilt to con- 
ceive the plan or purport. The History of Jonor 
than Wild the Great next followed. It is not easy 
to see what Fielding proposed to himself by a pic- 
ture of complete vice, unrelieyed by any thing of 
human feeling, and never by any accident eveii 
deviating into virtue ; and the ascribing^ a train of 
fictitious adventures to a real character, has in it 
something clumsy and inartificial on the one hand, 
and, on the other, subjects the author to a sospidon 
that he only used the title of Jonathan. Wild, in 
order to connect his book with the popular renown 
of that infamous depredator. But there are few 
passages in Fielding^s more celebrated wcHrks, mare 
marked with his peculiar genius, than the scene 
betwixt his hero and the Ordinary, when in New- 
gate. 

Besides these more permanent proo& of his in- 
dustrious application to literature, the pen of Field- 
ing was busily employed in the political and literary 
controversies of the times. He conducted one paper, 
called The Jacobite Journal, the object of which 
was to eradicate those feelings and sentiments 
which had been already so efiectually crushed upon 
ihe Field of Culloden. The True Patriot, and 
The Champion,^ were works of the same kind. 



1 [*< A great portion of The Champion is employed on the 
follies, vices, amusements, and literature of the age ; and the 
remainder is occupied by political wit and discussion. To 
every paper is annexed what is termed < an index to the timea** 
consisting of news, miscellaneous and political, frequently 
charged with the most sarcastic irony. In the critical de-> 
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which he entirely composed, or in which, at least, 
he had a principal share. In these various papers 
he steadily advocated what was then called the 
Whi^ cause, heing attached to the principles of the 
Revolution, and the royal family of Brunswick, or, 
in other words, a person well affected to church 
and state. ^ His zeal was long unnoticed, while far 
inferior writers were enriched out of the secret- 
service-money with unexampled prodigality. At 
length, in 1749, he received a small pension, toge- 
ther with the then disreputable office of a Justice 
of Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, of which 
he was at liberty to make the best he could by the 
worst means he might choose. This office, such 
as it was, he owed to the interference of Mr, after- 
wards Lord Lyttleton. 

At this period, the Magistrates of Westminster, 
thence termed Trading Justices, were repaid by 

partment are to he found many ingenious dissertations on 
literary subjects." — Quarterly Review, May, 1809.] 

' [« The True Patriot,** says Mr Nichols, " was not Tvith- 
out its effect in exciting the sentiments of loyalty, and a love 
for the constitution in the breasts of his (Finding's) country, 
men. Mr Addison, in his Freeholder, had set a fine exam- 
ple in this species of composition, and in Mr Fielding he had 
not an unworthy follower. In The True Patriot was dis- 
played a solid knowledge of the British laws and government, 
together with occasional sallies of humour, which would have 
made no inconsiderable figure in the political works of the 
greatest wits among our author's predecessors. Another 
periodical paper written by him was The Jacobites' JoumaL 
It appeared in the beginning of 1748, and was calculated to 
discredit the sliattered remains of an unsuccessful party ; and, 
by a well-applied raillery and ridicule, to bring the sentiments 
of the disaffected into contempt, with a view of effacing them 
not only from the conversation, but from the minds of men.'* 
— Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii., p. 373.] ^ ^ 
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fees for their services to the public ; a mean and 
wretched system, which made it the interest of 
these functionaries to inflame every petty dispute 
which was brought before them, to trade, as it 
were, in guilt and in misery, and to wring their pre- 
carious subsistence out of thieves and piokpodcets* 
The habits of Fielding, never choice or select in 
his society, were not improved by that to which Ids 
place exposed him. Horace Walpole g^ves us, in 
his usual unfeeling, but lively manner, the following 
description of a visit made to Fielding in his capa- 
<uty of a Justice, by which we see his mind had 
stooped itself completely to his situation. 

<< Rigby gave me as strong a picture of nature. He and- 
Peter Bathurst, t'other night, carried a servant of thelatter^s^ 
-who had attempted to shoot htm, before Fielding, w^ho, to all 
his other avocations, has, by the grace of Mr Lyttleton, added 
that of Middlesex Justice. He sent them word he was at 
hupper, — they must come next morning. They did not undcr-^ 
stand that freedom, and ran up, where they found him ban- 
tjuetiog with a blind man, [Fielding's brother, probably,] a 
Avhore, and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton, and a bono 
of ham, both in one dish, and the dirtiest doth. He never 
stirred, or asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come. 
so often to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at 
Tvhose father's he had lived for victuals, understood that dig- 
nity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, on which he dvi- 
Uzed." 1- 

This is a humiliating anecdote, even after we 
have made allowance for the aristocratic exaggera- 
tion of Walpole, who, in acknowledging Fielding^a 
talents elsewhere, has not failed to stigmatize the 
lowness of his society and hahits.' Yet it is conso- 

^ Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to George Monta- 
gue, Esq. — Lond. 1818, p. 58. 

' In his poetical account of Twickenham, Fielding's 
deuce in the neighbourhood is not forgotten,— 
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ling to observe, that Fielding's principles remained 
unshaken, though the circumstances attending his 
official situation tended to increase the careless 
disrespectability of his private habits. His own 
account of his conduct respecting the dues of the 
office on which he depended for subsistence, has 
never been denied or doubted. " I will confess," 
«ays he, '^ that my private affiurs, at the beginning 
of the winter, had but a gloomy aspect ; for I had 
not plundered the public, or the poor, of those sums 
which men, who are always ready to plunder both 
as much as they can, have been pleased to suspect 
me of taking ; on the contrary, by composing^ 
instead of inflaming, the quarrels of porters and 
beggars, (which, I blush when I say, hath not been 
universally practised,) and by refusing to take a 
shilling from a man who most undoubtedly would 
not have had another leffc, I had reduced an income 
of about L.500 a-year, of the dirtiest money upon 
earth, to little more than L.dOO ; a considerable 
portion of which remained with my clerk." 

Besides the disinterestedness of which he set an 
example unusual in those days, Fielding endea* 
Toured, by various suggestions, to abridge the cata- 
logue of crimes and depravity which his office placed 
so closely imder his eye. His Enquiry into the 
Increase of Thieves and Robbers, contains several 
hints which have been adopted by succeeding states- 
men, and some which are still worthy of more at- 

** Where Fielding met his banter mase, 
And as they qoaffd the fiery juice. 
Droll nature itampM each lucky Mt, 
With unimaginable wit.** 

The FarUh Reguter of Twiekwham^ 
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tention than they have yet received* As a magi- 
strate, indeed, he was desirous of retrieving' the 
dignity and independence of his own office ; and 
his zeal on that subject has led him a little fiurther 
than he will be followed by the friends of rational 
freedom. But we cannot omit mentioning, that he 
was the first to touch on the frequency of pardons, 
rendered necessary by the multiplication of capital 
punishments, and that he placed his fing'er on that 
swelling imposthume of the state, the poor's rates, 
which has wrought so much evil, and is likely to 
work so much more. He published also a Charge 
to the Grand Jury of MiddleseXy some Trtzcts cot^ 
ceming Law Trials of importance, and left behind 
him a manuscript on Crown Law. On the subject 
of the poor, he afterwards published a scheme for 
restricting them to their parishes, and providing 
for them in work-houses, which, like many others 
which have since appeared, only showed that he 
was fully sensible of the evil, without being able 
to suggest an effectual or practical remedy. A 
subsequent writer on the same thorny subject, Sir 
Frederic Morton Eden, observes, that Fielding^s 
treatise exhibits ^* both the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrate, and the energy and expresssion of the 
novel writer." ^ It was, however, before publish- 
ing his scheme for the provision of the poor, that he 

> [See « The State of the Poor, or a History of the Labouring 
Classes in England, from the Conquest to the present period, 
in which are particularly considered their Domestic ^E^onomjj 
with respect to Diet, Dress, Fuel, and Habitation, and the 
various plans which have been proposed and adopted for their 
relief, &c. By Sir Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. 3 volk 
4to. JLondon, ITQ?.**] 
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made himself immortal by the production of Tom 
Jones. 

The History of a Foundling was composed 
tinder aU the disadvantages incident to an author 
alternately pressed by the disagreeable task of his 
magisterial duties, and by the necessity of hurrying 
oi>t some ephemeral essay or pamphlet to meet the 
demands of the passing day. It is inscribed to the 
Hon. Mr Lyttleton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, 
with a dedication, in which he intimates, that with- 
out his assistance, and that of the Duke of Bedford, 
the work had never been completed, as the author 
had been indebted to them for the means of sub- 
sistence while engaged in composing it. Ralph 
Allen, the friend of Pope, is also alluded to as one 
of his benefactors, but unnamed, by his own desire ; 
thus confirming the truth of Pope's beautiful cou- 
plet — 

** Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame^ 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.*' 

It is said that this munificent and modest patron 
made Fielding a present of L.200 at one time, and 
that even before he was personally acquainted with 
him. 

Under such precarious circumstances the first 
English novel was given to the public, which had 
not yet seen any works of fiction founded upon the 
plan of painting from nature. Even Richardson's 
novels are but a step firom the old romance, ap- 
proaching, indeed, more nearly to the ordinary 
com'se of events, but still dealing in improbable 
incidents, and in characters swelled out beyond thQ 
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ordinary limits of humanity. The Hittory of a -. 
Foundling is truth and human nature itself, and i 
there lies the inestimable advantage which it pos- 
sesses over all previous fictions of this particiilar 
kind. It was received with unanimous acclamation ' 
by the public, and proved so productive to Millar 
the publisher, that he handsomely added Li.lOO to 
L.600, for which last sum he had purchased the 
work. 

The general merits of this popular and delightful 
work have been so often dwelt upon, and its im- 
perfections so frequently censured, that we can do 
little more tlian hastily run over ground which 
has been repeatedly occupied. The felicitous 
contrivance, and happy extrication of the story, 
where every incident tells upon and advances the 
catastrophe, while, at the same time, it illustrates 
tlie cliaracters of those interested in its approach^ 
cannot too often be mentioned with the highest 
approbation. The attention of the reader is never 
diverted or puzzled by unnecessary digressions, or 
recalled to the main story by abrupt and startling 
recmTcnces ; he glides down the narrative like a 
boat on the surface of some broad navigable stream, 
which only winds enough to gratify the voyager 
with the varied beauty of its banks. One exception 
to this praise, otherwise so well merited, occurs in 
the story of the Old Man of the Hill ; an episode, 
which, in compliance with a custom introduced by 
Cervantes, and foUowed by Le Sage, Fielding has 
thrust into the midst of his narrative, as he had 
formerly introduced the History of Leonora, equally 
unnecessarily and inartificially, into that of Joseph 
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An^ews, It has also been wondered, why Fielding 
should have chosen to leave the stain of illegitimacy 
on the birth of his hero ; and it has been surmised, 
that he did so in allusion to his own first wife, who 
-was also a natiu*al child. A better reason may be 
discovered in the story itself ; for had Miss Bridget 
been privately married to the father of Tom Jones, 
there could have been no adequate motive assigned 
for keeping his birth secret from a man so reason- 
able and compassionate as AUworthy. 

But even the high praise due to the construction 
trnd arrangement of the story, is inferior to that 
claimed by the truth, force, and spirit of the cha- 
racters, from Tom Jones himself, down to Black 
George the gamekeeper, and his family. Amongst 
these, Squire Western stands alone ;^ imitated from 
no prototype, and in himself an inimitable picture 
of ignorance, prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, 
united with natural shrewdness, constitutional good- 
liiimoiir,and an instinctive affection for his daughter, 
— all which qualities, good and bad, are grounded 
upon that basis of thorough selfishness, natural to 
one bred up, from infancy, where no one dared to 
contradict his arguments, or to control his conduct. 
In one incident alone. Fielding has departed from 
this admirable sketch. As an English squire, 
Western ought not to have taken a beating so 
unresistingly from the friend of Lord FeUamar. 
We half suspect that the passage is an interpola- 

1 [*' There now are no Sqaire Westerns as of old ; 
And our Sophias are not so emphatic. 
But fair as then, or fairer to behold. 
We have no accomplish'd blackiniards like Tom Jones^ 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones*" 

Don Juant canto xiii.« at. 110.] 
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tion. It is inconsistent with the Squire's readineBB 
to engage in rustic afirays. We grant a pistol or 
sword might have appalled him ; but Squire Wes- 
tern should have yielded to no one in the use of 
the English horsewhip ; and as, with all his bruta- 
lities, we have a sneaking interest in the honest 
jolly country-gentleman, we would willingly hope 
there is some mistake in this matter* 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of 
generosity, openness, and manly spirit, mingled 
with thoughtless dissipation, is, in like manner, 
imnecessarily degraded by the nature of his inter- 
course with Lady Bellaston ; and this is one of ths 
circumstances which incline us to believe, that 
Fielding's ideas of what was gentleman-like and 
honourable had sustained some depreciation, in 
consequence of the unhappy circumstances of his 
life, and of the society to which they condemned 
liim. 

A more sweeping and general objection was 
made against the History of a Foundling by the 
admirers of Richardson, and has been often re- 
peated since. It is alleged, that the ultimate moral 
of Tom JoneSy which conducts to happiness, and 
holds up to oiu: sympathy and esteem, a youth who 
gives way to licentious habits, is detrimental to 
society, and tends to encourage the youthful reader 
in the practice of those follies, to which his natural 
passions, and the usual coiurse of the world, but too 
much direct him.^ French delicacy, which, on so 

' 1 [« The cultivated genius of Fielding entitles bim to a high 
rank among the classics. His works exhibit a series of pio- 
tures drawn with all the descriptive fidelity of a Hogarth. 
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many occasions, has strained at a gnat, and swal- 
lowed a camel, saw this fatal tendency in the work, 
and by an arrH prohibited the circulation of a 
bungled abridgement by De la Place, entitled a 
translation. To this charge Fielding himself might 
probably have replied, that the vices into which 
Jones suffers himself to fall, are made the direct 
cause of placing him in the distressful situation, 
which he occupies during the greater part of the 
narrative ; while his generosity, his charity, and 
his amiable qualities, become the means of saving 
him from the consequences of his folly. But we 
suspect with Dr Johnson, that there is something 
of cant both in the objection, and in the answer to 
it. " Men," says that moralist, " will not become 
highwaymen, because Macheath is acquitted on the 
stage ;" and we add, that they will not become swind- 
lers and thieves, because they sympathize with the 
fortunes of the witty picaroon Gil Bias, or licentious 
debauchees, because they read T(ym Jones. The 
professed moral of a piece is usually what the 
reader is least interested in ; it is like the mendi- 
cant, who cripples after some splendid and gay 
procession, and in vain solicits the attention of 
those who have been gazing upon it. Excluding 
from consideration those infamous works, which ad- 
dress themselves directly to awakening the grosser 
passions of our nature, we are inclined to think, the 
worst evil to be apprehended from the perusal of 

They are highly entertaining, and will always he read with 
pleasure ; but they likewise disclose scenes, which may cor- 
rupt a mind unseasoned by experience.'* — Dr V. Kkox'& 
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novels is, that the habit is apt to generate an indis- 
position to real history, and useful literature ; and 
that the best which can be hoped is, that they mvr 
sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real pic- 
tures of life, and sometimes awaken their better 
fcelinp^s and sympathies by strains of generous sen- 
timent, and talcs of fictitious woe. Beyond this 
point they are a mere elegance, a luxury contriyed 
for the amusement of polished life, and the g^ratifi- 
cation of that half love of literature, which pervades 
all ranks in an advanced stage of society, and are 
read much more for amusement, than with the 
least hope of deriving instruction from them. The 
vices and follies of Tom Jones, are those which the 
world soon teaches to all who enter on the career of 
life, and to which society is unhappily but too indul- 
gent, nor do we believe, that, in any one instance, 
the perusal of Fielding's Novel has added one 
libertine to the large list, who would not have been 
such, had it never crossed the press. And it is 
with concern we add our sincere belief, that the 
fine picture of frankness and generosity, exhibited 
in that fictitious character, has had as few imitators 
as the career of his follies. Let it not be supposed 
that we are indifierent to morality, because we 
treat with scorn that afiectation, which, while in 
common life, it connives at the open practice of 
libertinism, pretends to detest the memory of an 
author, who painted life as it was, with all its 
shades, and more than all the lights which it occa- 
-sionally exhibits, to relieve them.^ For particular 

' ['< With all due deference, we must take the liberty to 
believe, tliat .both Dr Johnson and Sir Walter Scott had 
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passages of the work, the author can only be- 
defended under the custom of his age, which per- 
mitted, in certain cases, much stronger language 
than ours. He has himself said, that there i» 
nothing which can offend the chastest eye in the 
perusal ; and he spoke probably according to the 
ideas of his time. But in modern estimation, there 
are several passages at which delicacy may justly 

judged as to these matters more from the vigour of their owa 
masculiue minds than from actual observation of the world at 
large, as it was, and is. The Beggars* Opera did, we may 
admit, no harm in the boxes, but we suspect the galleries, if 
they could speak, might tell a very different tale. S<*.hiller's 
Kobbers did, all the world knows, seduce certain enthusiastic 
Burschen from the German universities to the highway ; and 
the records of our police courts and of graver tribunals are 
ready to prov«>, that while Tom and Jerry were crowding the 
streets with brawlers, the Memoirs of Messrs Moffat and 
Haggart were leading or hurrying their victims to the gallows. 
In truth, to deny the influence of artificial representations of 
human life upon the manners of those who contemplate them, 
appears to us to be not very different from denying absolutely 
the effect of example. There are men and women, and there 
are boys and girls too, who may keep bad company with im. 
punity ; but such happy strength of mind, and stiU happier 
purity of nature, are, to say the least of the matter, hy na 
means universal possessions. Our author, moreover, seems 
to speak rather inconsistently. He admits that romances 
'may instruct the youthful mind by real pictures of life, and 
awaken our better feelings and sympathies by strains of gene- 
rous sentiment.' But if they may be thus powerful for good> 
-we fear it follows, as an unavoidable consequence, that they 
may be equally powerful for evil. And again he tells us, that 
' the vices and follies of Tom Jones, are those which the world 
soon teaches to all who enter on the career of life, and to 
which society is unhappily too indulgent.' But he has not 
told us that such novels as Tom Jones are read by many long 
before they enter the career oflife^ anticipating, and, with fatal 
akill, paving the way for iu lessons of liceutiousness ; nor 
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take offence ; and we can only say, that they may 
be termed rather jocularly coarse than sedactiTe ; 
and that they are atoned for by the admirable mix- 
ture of wit and argument, by which, in others, tbe 
cause of true religion and yirtue is supported and 
advanced. 

Fielding considered his works as an experimsBt 
in British literature ; and, therefore, he chose to 
prefix a preliminary Chapter to each Book, expla- 
natory of his own views, and of the rules attached 
to this mode of composition. Those critical intRH 
ductions, which rather interrupt the course of the 
story, and the flow of the interest at the first pern- 
sal, are found, on a second or third, the most enter- 
taining chapters of the whole work. 

The publication of Tom Jones carried Fleldiiig^s 
fame to its height ; but seems to have been attended 
with no consequences to his fortune, beyond the 
temporary relief which the copy-money afforded 
him. It was afler this period, that he published 
his proposal for making an effectual Provision fo 
the Poor, formerly noticed, and a pamphlet relating 
to the mysterious case of the celebrated !Blizabedi 
Canning, in which he adopted the cause of common 

has he made any estimate of the extent to which the overiA- 
dalgence of society, in regard to certain classes of vice, msy 
he the effect of an immoral literature, operating, thitKigii • 
long course of years, on the individual minds of which society 
is composed. And when he * excludes from consideratkm then 
infamous works which address themselves directly to awaken- 
ing the grosser passions,* we suspect he excludes a fdan of 
hooks by no means so generally injurious, as those which insi- 
nuate cunning doses of such stimulants, amidst materiab 
which the wisest must admire, and the gravest cannot eoa» 
dema,"— Quarterly Jteview, Sept. 1826.] 
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sense against popular prejudice, and failed in con- 
sequence in the object of his publication. 

Amelia wbs the author's last work of importance. 
It may be termed a continuation of Tom Jones ; 
but we have not the same sympathy for the 
ungrateful and dissolute conduct of Booth, which 
we yield to the youthful follies of Jones. The 
character of Amelia is said to have been drawn for 
Fielding's second wife. If he put her patience, as 
has been alleged, to tests of the same kind, he has, 
in some degree, repaid her, by the picture he has 
drawn of her feminine delicacy and pure tender- 
ness. ^ Fielding's Novels show few instances of 
pathos ; it was, perhaps, inconsistent with the life 
which he was compelled to lead ; for those who see 
most of human misery become necessarily, in some 
degree, hardened to its effects. But few scenes of 
fictitious distress are more affecting, than that in 
which Amelia is described as having made her little 
preparations for the evening, and sitting in anxious 
expectation of the return of her unworthy husband, 
whose folly is, in the meantime, preparing for her 

1 [" H. Fielding has given a trae pictare of himself and his 
first wifOf in the characters of Mr and Mrs Booth, some 
compliments to his own figure excepted ; and I am persua- 
ded, several of the incidents he mentions are real matters of 
fact. I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr 
Booth are sorry scoundrels. All this sort of books have the 
same fault, which I cannot easily pardon, being very mischie- 
vous, lliey place a merit in extravagant passions, and en- 
courage young people to hope for impossible events, to draw 
them out of the misery they choose to plunge themselves into, 
expecting legacies from unknown relatives, and generous 
benefactors to distressed virtue, as much out of nature as 
fairy treasures."— Lady M. W. Momtagu— JTor**, vol. iv., 
p. 269-60.] 
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new scenes of misery. But our sympathy for the 
wife is disturbed by our dislike of her unthankfial 
helpmate, of whose conversion we have no hope, 
and with whose errors we have no sympathy. The 
tale is, tlierefore, on the whole, unpleasing^y even 
though relieved by the humours of the doughty 
Colonel Bath, and the learned Dr Harrison, charac- 
ters drawn with such force and precision, as Fidd- 
iug alone knew how to employ. 

Millar published Amelia in 1751. He had paid 
a thousand potlnds for the copyright ; and when 
he began to suspect that the work would be judg^ 
inferior to its predecessor, he employed the follow- 
ing stratagem Co push it upon the trade. At a sale 
made to the booksellers, previous to the publica- 
tion, Millar offered his friends his other publicatioiis 
on the usual terms of discount ; but when he came 
to Amelia^ he laid it aside, as a work expected to be 
in such demand, that he could not afford to deUver 
it to the trade in the usual manner. The ruie 
succeeded — ^the impression was anxiously bought 
up, and the bookseller relieved from every appre- 
hension of a slow sale. ^ 

Notwithstanding former failures. Fielding, in 
1752, commenced a new attempt at a literary 
newspaper and review, ivhich he entitled the 

■1 [« Johnson,*' says Boswell, « read Fieldinf's Am^SA 
through without stopping.'* — •< He appears,** says Maloii«^ « to 
have heen particuUurly pleased with the character of the heroine 
of this novel, and said, Fielding's Amelia was the most plea^ 
sing heroine of all the romances, hut that vile broken noae 
never cured, ruined the sale of perhaps the only book, off 
which, being published betimes one morning, a new editloa 
was called for before night.'*— ^necdb^M, p 221.] 
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Covent- Garden Journal, to be published twice a- 
week, and conducted by Sir Alexander Drawcan- 
sir. It was the authors failing, that he could not 
continue any plan of this nature, (for which other- 
wise his ready pen, sharp wit, and classical know- 
ledge, so highly fitted him,) without involving him- 
self in some of the party squabbles, or petty literary 
broils, of the day. On the present occasion, it was 
not long ere he involved himself in a quarrel with 
Dr Hill, ^ and other periodical writers. Among the 
latter, we are sorry to particularize Smollett, 
although possessed of the most kindred genius to 
Fielding's which has yet appeared in British litera- 
ture. The warfare was of brief duration, and 
neither party would obtain honour by an enquiry 
into the cause or conduct of its hostilities. 

Meanwhile, Fielding's life was fast decaying ; a 
complication of diseases had terminated in a drop- 
sical habit, which totally undermined his strong 
constitution. The Duke of Newcastle, then prime 
minister, was desirous of receiving assistance from 
him in the formation of a plan, for the remedy and 
prevention of secret robberies, and improving the 
police of the metropolis. For the small considera- 
tion of L.600, paid by government. Fielding enga- 
ged to extirpate several gangs of daring ruffians, 
which at this time infested London, and its vici- 
nity ; and though his health was reduced to the last 
extremity, he continued himself to superintend the 
conduct of his agents, to take evidence, and make 
commitments, until dug great object was attained. 

' 1 [See the particulan of this warfare in D'Israeli's C^uarrdb 
of Authors, Yol. ii., p. 99.] 

VOL. in. H 
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These last exertions seem to have been fatal to 
his exhausted frame, which suffered at onc^ under 
dropsy, and jaundice, and asthma. The Bath 
-waters were tried in vain, and various modes of cure 
or alleviation were resorted to, of w^hich tapping 
only appears to have succeeded to a certain extent 
The medical attendants gave their last sad advice 
in recommending a milder climate. Of his depar- 
ture for Lisbon, in conformity with their opinion, 
he has himself left the following melancholy record, 
painting the man and his situation a thousand times 
better than any other pen could achieve. 

' " On this day, Wednesday, June 26, 1754,** > he nys, «<tke 
most melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found mt 
awake at my house at Fordhook. By the light of this sun, I 
was, in my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of smne 
of those creatures on whom I doated with a mother-like fond- 
ness, guided by nature and passion, and uncured and unhard- 
eufcd by all the doctrine of that philosophical school, when I 
had learned to bear pains, and to despise death. In this situa- 
tion, as 1 could not conquer nature, I submitted entirely ts 
her, and she made as great a fool of me, as she had ever done 
of any woman whatsoever ; under pretence of giving me leave 
to enjoy, she drew me in to suffer, the company of my little 
ones, during eight hours; and I doubt not whether, in that 
time, I did not undergo more than in all my distemper. 
At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which was 
no sooner told me, than I kissed my children round, and went 
into it with some little resolution. My wife, who hehaved 
more like a heroine and philosopher, though at the same time 
the tenderest mother in the world, and my eldest daof htsr, 
followed me. Some friends went with us, and others here 
took their leave ; and I heard my behaviour applauded, with 
many murmurs and praises, to which I well knew I had na 
tide." 

This affecting passage makes a part of his Jawh* 
ney to Lisbony a work which he commenced duriiig 

1 Voyage to Lisbon* 
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l;lie voyage, with a hand trembling in almost its 
latest hour. It remains a singular example of 
Fielding's natural strength of mind, that while 
struggling hard at once with the depression and 
with the irritability of disease, he could still exhi- 
1bit a few flashes of that bright wit, which once set 
the " world " in a roar. His perception of charac- 
ter, and power of describing it, had not forsaken 
him in those sad moments ; for the master of the 
ship in which he sailed, the scolding landlady of 
the Isle of Wight, the military coxcomb who visits 
their vessel, are all portraits, marked with the 
master-hand which traced Parson Adams and 
Squire Western. 

The Journey to Lisbon was abridged by fate. 
Fielding reached that city, indeed, alive, and 
remained there two months ; but he was unable to 
continue his proposed literary labours. The hand 
of death was upon him, and seized upon its prey 
in the beginning of October, 1754. He died in the 
forty-eighth year of his life, leaving behind him a 
widow, and four children, one of whom died soon 
afterwards. His brother. Sir John Fielding, well 
known as a magistrate, aided by the bounty of Mr 
Allen, made suitable provision for the survivors ; 
but of their fate we are ignorant. 

Thus lived, and thus died, at a period of life 
when the world might have expected continued 
delight from his matured powers, the celebrated 
Henry Fielding, father of the English Novel ; and 
in his powers of strong and national humoiu:, and 
forcible yet natural exhibition of character, unap- 
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proached as yet, even by his most successful fol> 
lowers.' 

Abboitfird, October 25, 1820. 

> [" Fielding, the prose Homer of human nature. "—BTftOib 
Life, vol. v.iP" ^'] 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT- 

The Life of Smollett, whose genius has raised 
an imperishable monument to his fame, has been 
written, with spirit and elegance, by his friend and 
contemporary, the celebrated Dr Moore, and more 
lately by Dr Robert Anderson of Edinburgh, with 
a careful research, which leaves to us little except 
the task of selection and abridgement. 

Our author was descended from an ancient and 
honourable family; an advantage to which, from 
various passages in his writings, he seems to have 
attached considerable weight, and the consciousness 
of which seems to have contributed its share in 
forming some of the peculiarities of his character. 

Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, the grandfathei 
of the celebrated author, was bred to the bar, be- 
came one of the Commissaries (i. e. Consistorial 
Judges) of Edinburgh, represented the burgh of 
Dumbarton in the Scottish Parliament, and lent his 
aid to dissolve that representative body for ever, 
being one of the Commissioners for framing the 
Union with England. By his lady, a daughter of 
Sir Aulay MacAulay of Ardincaple, Sir James 
Smollett had four sons, of whom Archibald, the 
youngest, was father of the poet. 

It appears that Archibald Smollett followed no 
profession, and that, without his father's consent^ 
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he married an amiable woman, Barbara, daugh- 
ter of Mr Cunningham of Gilbertfield. The dis- 
union betwixt the son and father, to which this ad 
of imprudence gave rise, did not prevent Sir James 
Smollett from assigning to him, for his support, the 
house and farm of Dalquhurn, near his own man- 
sion of Bonhill. Archibald Smollett died early, 
leaving two sons and a daughter wholly dependent 
on the kindness of his grandfather. The eldest soir 
embraced the military life, and perished by the 
shipwreck of a transport. The daughter, Jane^ 
married Mr Telfer of Leadhills, and her descendant,. 
Captain John Smollett, R.N., now represents the 
£unily, and possesses the estate of BonhilL The 
second son of Archibald Smollett is the subject of 
this Memoir. 

Tobias Smollett (baptized Tobias Greorge) 
was bom in 1721, in the old house of Dalquhurn, 
in the valley of Leven, in perhaps the most beauti- 
ful district in Britain. Its disting^shed native has. 
celebrated the vale of Leven, not only in the beau- 
tiful Ode addressed to his parent stream, but in the 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker, where he men*. 
tions the home of his forefathers in the following 
enthusiastic, yet not exaggerated terms : — 

" A very little above the source of the Leven, on the lake^ 
stands the house of Cameron, belonging to Mr Smollett, > a» 
embosomed in an oak wood, that we did not see it till we were 
-within fifty yards of the door. The lalce approaches on one 
side to within six or seven yards of the window. It might 
have been placed in a higher situation, which would have 
afforded a more extensive prospect, and a drier atmosphere ; 
hut this imperfection is not chargeable on the present proprie- 
tor, who purchased it ready built, rather than be at the 

1 The late Commissary Smollett. 
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trouble of repairing his own family-house of Bonhill, which 
stands two miles from hence on the Leven, so surrounded 
with plantations, that it used to be known by the name of the 
Mavis (or thrush) Nest. Above that house is a romantic 
glen, or cleft of a mountain, covered with hanging woods, 
having at bottom a stream of fine water that forms a number 
of cascades in its descent to join the Leven, so that the scene 
is quite enchanting. 

<< 1 have seen the Lago di Gardi, Albano de Vico, Bolsena, 
and Geneva, and I prefer Loch-Lomond to them all ; a pre- 
ference which is certainly owing to the verdant islands that 
seem to float upon its surface, affording the most enchanting 
objects of repose to the excursive view. Nor are the banks 
destitute of beauties which even partake of the sublime. On 
this side they display a sweet variety of woodlan(^ corn-fields, 
and pasture, with several agreeable villas, emerging, as it 
"were, out of the lake ; till at some distance, the prospect ter- 
minates in huge mountains, covered with heath, which, being 
in the bloom, affords a very rich covering of purple. Every 
thing here is romantic beyond imagination. This country is 
justly styled the Arcadia of Scotland : I do not doubt but it 
may vie with Arcadia in every thing but climate. I am sure 
it excels it in verdure, wood, and water." 

A poet bred up amongst such scenes, must be- 
come doubly attached to his art ; and accordingly 
it appears that Smollett was in the highest degree 
sensible of the beauties of nature, although his 
fame has chiefly risen upon his power of delineating 
human character. He obtained the rudiments of 
classical knowledge at the Dumbarton grammar- 
school, then taught by Mr John Love, the scarce 
less learned antagonist of the learned Ruddiman. 
From thence he removed to Glasgow, where he 
pursued his studies with diligence and success, and 
was finally bound apprentice to Mr John Gordon, 
an eminent surgeon. This destination was contrary 
to young Smollett's wishes, which strongly deter- 
mined him to a military life ; and he is supposed 
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to have avenged himself hoth of his gprand£Either| 
M'ho contradicted his inclinations, and of his mas- 
ter, by describing the former under the unamiable 
character of the old Judge, and the Litter as Mr 
Potion, tlie first master of Roderick Random* At 
a later period he did Mr Gordon justice by men* 
tioning him in the following terms : — ^^ I was in- 
troduced to Mr Gordon," says Matthew Bramble, 
'< a patriot of a truly noble spirit, who is father of 
the linen manufactory in that place, and was the 
great promoter of the city work-house, infirmary^ 
and other works of public utility. Had he lived in 
ancient Rome, he would have been honoured with 
a statue at the public expense." 

During his apprenticeship, Smollett's conduct 
indicated that love of frolic, practical jest, and 
playful mischief, of wliich his works show many 
proofs, and the young novelist gave also several 
indications of his talents and propensity to satire.^ 

1 [ " Although, at so early a period of life^ he was liable Ce 
very great mintakes in judging of the characters of mankindj 
yet he began to direct the edge of his boyish satire against ladl 
scanty shoots of affectation and ridicule as were prodaoed in a 
city enriched by commerce, and enlightened by its uniyeraity. 
The shafts of his wit were not even then confined to the 
coquetry and foppery of the youthful and fashionable only, 
but were sometimes aimed at the selfishness and bypociitj of 
the more formal and serious part of the citizens, among Mrbom 
the chief means of acquiring importance were the poasesrioa 
of wealth, and the decent observance of the duties of religion. 

« These early productions of his muse aiforded much enteiw 
tainment to his young companions, but they gave offence te 
many pious and industrious persons, who were nnjiutly ac- 
cused of being hypocrites, and exposed to his satire. Some 
of them, it is said, possessed a considerable portion of that 
Q»ecies of humour for which he was afterwards so macfai ^if- 
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It is said, that his master expressed his conviction 
of Smollett's future eminence in very homely but 
expressive terms, when some of his neighbours were 
boasting the superior decomm and propriety of 
their young pupils. " It may be all very true," 
said the keensighted Mr Gordon ; " but give me, 
before them all, my own bubbly-nosed callant, with 
the stane in his pouch." Without attempting to 
render this into English, our Southern readers 
must be informed, that the words contain a faithful 
sketch of a negligent, unlucky, but spirited urchin, 
never without some mischievous prank in his head, 
and a stone in his pocket ready to execute it.^ 
In the eighteenth year of Smollett's life, his 

tinguished. None of them, however, have been thought wor- 
thy of preaenration." — Anoerson's Life of Smollett, p. 14.] 

^ [" On a winter eTening," says Dr Moore, " when the 
streets were covered with snow, Smollett happened to be en- 
gaged in a snow-ball fight with a few boys of his own age. 
Among his associates was the apprentice of that surgeon who 
is supposed to have been delineated under the name of Crab 
in Roderick Random, He entered his shop while his appren- 
tice was in the heat of the engagement. On the retuiii of 
the latter, the master remonstrated severely with him for his 
negligence in quitting the shop. The youth excused himself 
by saying that while he was employed in making up a pre- 
«cription, a fellow had hit him with a snowball ; and he had 
been in pursuit of the delinquent. ' A mighty probable story 
truly,* said the master, in an ironical tone ; ' I wonder how 
long 1 should stand here,' added he, < before it would enter 
into any mortal*s head to throw a snowball at me.' While 
he was holding his head erect, with a most scornful air, he 
received a very severe blow in the face by a snowball. Smol- 
let, who stood concealed behind the piUai* at the shop-door, 
had heard the dial<^ue; and perceiving that his companion 
was puzzled for an answer, he extricated him by a repartee 
equally smart and (iprop^a.*^ — Life of Smollett.'] 
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fprandfather, Sir James, died, makiDg no proyision 
by his will for the children of his youngest son, a 
neglect which, joined to other circumstances already 
mentioned, procured him from his irritable descend- 
ant the painful distinction which the old Judge 
holds in the narrative of Roderick Rtrndotn. 

Without efficient patronage of any kind, Smol- 
lett, in his nineteenth year, went to London to sedc 
his fortune wherever he might find it. He carried 
with him the Regicide^ a tragedy, written during 
the progress of his studies, but which, though it 
evinces in particular passages the genius of the 
autlior, cannot be termed with justice a perform- 
ance suited for the stage. Lord Lyttleton, as a 
patron — Garrick and Lacy, as managers, — gave 
the youthful author some encouragement, whidi, 
perhaps, the sanguine temper of Smollett over- 
rated ; for, in the story of Mr M elopoyn, where he 
gives the history of his attempts to bring the Hegi* 
cide on the stage, the patron and the manager are 
not spared ; and, in Peregrine Pickle^ the person- 
age of Grosling Scrag, which occurs in the first 
edition only, is meant to represent Lord LyttletOD. 
The story is more briefly told in the prefiuie to the 
first edition of the Regicide^ where the author in- 
forms us that his tragedy 

« was taken into the protection of one of those little fellowt 
who are aometimes called great men, and, like other orpham^ 
neglected accordingly. Stung with resentment,'* he ftdd% 
« which I mistook for contempt, 1 resolved to puniah this 
barbarous indifference, and actually discarded my patron; 
consoling myself with the barren praises of a few aaaoeiatet, 
who, in the most indefatigable manner, employed their time 
and influence in collecting from all quarters observations oi^ 
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xny piecei which, in consequence of those suggestions, put on^ 
a new appearance almost every day, until my occasions called 
me out of the kingdom." 

Disappointed in the hopes he had founded on in 
his theatrical attempt, Smollett accepted the situa- 
tion of surgeon's mate on hoard of a ship of the line, 
in tlic expedition to Carthagena, in 1741, of which 
he published a short account in Roderick Random, 
and a longer narrative in a Compendium of Voy- 
ageSy published in 1751. But the term of our au- 
thor's service in the navy was chiefly remarkable 
fi*om his having acquired, in that brief space, such 
intimate knowledge of our nautical world, as ena- 
bled him to describe sailors with such truth and 
spirit of delineation, that from that time whoever 
has undertaken the same task has seemed to copy 
more from Smollett than from nature. Our author 
quitted the navy, in disgust alike with the drud- 
gery, and with the despotic discipline, which in 
those days was qualified by no urbanity on the part 
of superior officers, and which exposed subordinates 
in the service to such mortifications, as a haughty 
spirit like that of Smollett could very ill endure. 
He left the service in the West Indies, and after a 
residence of some time in the island of Jamaica, 
returned to England in 1746. Obscure traces of 
the vexatious persecutions which he underwent 
during his service in the navy, may be found in 
Roderick Random ; but the temper of the author 
was too iiTitable to encourage our full confidence 
in tite trutli of his satire. 

It was at this time, when, incensed at the brutal 
severities exercised by the government's troops in 
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the Highlands, to which romantic regions he wag 
a neighbour by birth, Smollett wrote the pathetic, 
spirited, and patriotic verses entitled The Tears of 
Caledonia, The late Robert Graham, Gsq. d 
Gartmore, a particular friend and trustee of Smol- 
lett, has recorded the manner in which this eflPbsion 
was poured forth. 

" Some gentlemen having met at a tavern 'were ■w*ii«tti|r 
themselves before supper with a game at cards ; 'vrhile Smol- 
lett, not choosing to play, sat down to write. One of tht 
company, who also was nominated by him one of his trusteei^'' 
( Gartmore himself,) " observing his earnestness, and snpposiii{ 
lie was writing verses, a8ke<I him if it was not so. He acofurd- 
ingly read them the first slcetch of his TVoiv cfScotlcmd, coi- 
eisting only of six stanzas ; and on their remarlcing that tiM 
termination of the poem, being too strongly expressed, might 
^ive oiTence to persons whose political opinions were different 
he sat down, without reply, and, with an air of great indi|^ 
nation, subjoined the concluding stanza: — 

" While the warm blood bedews my veins* 
And unimpalr'd remembrance reigns, 
Reti(>ntm«ut of my Country's fate 
Within my filial br(>ast shall beat 
Yee, flpite of thine insulting foe. 
My sympathizing verse Khali flow. 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn. 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn !*' 

To estimate the generous emotions with which 
Smollett was actuated on this occasion, it must be 
remarked that his patriotism was independent of 
party feeling, as he had been bred up in Whig 
principles, which were those of his family; and 
although these appear from his historical work to 
have been in some degree modified, yet the anthor 
continued attached to the principles of the IteTO- 
lution. It is also to be remembered, that at the 
extinction of a civil war, the least appearance of 
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sympathy with the vanquished party is sure ta 
interrupt fairer prospects of preferment than any 
which opened to Smollett. His feelings for his 
country's distresses, and his resentment of the 
injuries she sustained, were as genuine and disin- 
terested as the mode of expressing them is pathetic 
and spirited. 

Smollett, on his return from the West Indies^ 
settled in London, and commenced his career as a 
professional man. He was not successful as a 
physician, probably because his independent and 
haughty spirit neglected the by-paths which lead 
to fame in that profession. One account says, that 
he failed to render himself agreeable to his female 
patients, certainly not from want of address or 
figure, for both were remarkably pleasing, but 
more probably by a hasty impatience of listening 
to petty complaints, and a want of sympathy with 
the lamentations of those who laboured under no 
real indisposition. It is remarkable, that although 
very many, perhaps the greatest number of success- 
ful medical men, have assumed a despotic authority 
over their patients after their character was esta- 
blished, few or none have risen to preenunence in 
practice who used the same want of ceremony in 
the commencement of their career. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Dr Smollett was too soon discouraged, and 
abandoned prematurely a profession in which suc- 
cess is proverbially slow. ^.? - -u .■ 

Smollett, who must have felt his own powers, 
had naturally recourse to his pen, to supply the 
deficiencies of an income which his practice did not 
a£ford; and besides repeated attempts to get his 
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trapfcdy acted, he sent forth, in 1746, Advice^ and 
in 1747, Rcprooft both poetical satires possessed of 
c'onsiderablo merit, but which only influenced the 
fate of the author, as they increased the number of 
his personal enemies. Rich, the manager, was 
particularly satirized in Reproof. Smollett had 
MTitten for the Co vent- Garden theatre an opera 
called AlcestCy which was not acted in consequence 
of some quarrel betwixt the author and manager, 
which Smollett thus avenged. 

About 1747, Smollett was married to Miss 
Lascelles, a beautiful and accomplished woman, to 
whom he had become attached in the West Indies. 
Instead of an expected fortune of L.d0009 he g^uned 
by this connexion only a lawsuit, and increased the 
expense of housekeeping, which he was still less 
able to afford, and was again obliged to have re- 
course to his literary talents. 

Necessity is the mother of invention in litera- 
ture as well as in the arts, and the necessity of 
Smollett brought him forth in his preeminent cha- 
racter of a Novelist. Roderick Random may be 
considered as an imitation of Le Sage, as the hero 
flits through almost every scene of public and privste 
life, recording, as he paints his own adventures, the 
manners of the times, with all their various shades 
and diversities of colouring ; but forming' no con- 
nected plot or story, the several parts of which hold 
connexion with, or bear proportion to, each other- 
It was the second example of the minor-romance, 
or English novel. Fielding had shortly before set 
the example in his Tom JoneSy and a rival of almost 
equal eminence, in 1748, brought forth the Advet^ 
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tures of Roderick Random; a work which was 
eagerly received by the public, and brought both 
reputation and profit to the author. 

It was generally believed that Smollett painted 
some of his own early adventures under the veil of 
fiction ; but the public carried the spirit of applying 
the characters of a work of fiction to living person- 
ages much farther perhaps than the author intended. 
Oawkey, Crabbe, and Potion, ^ were assigned to 
individuals in the West of Scotland ; Mrs Smollett 
was supposed to be Narcissa ; the author himself 
represented Roderick Random (of which there can 
be little doubt) ; a bookbinder and barber, the early 
acquaintances of Smollett, contended for the cha- 
racter of the attached, amiable, simple-hearted 
Strap ;* and the two naval officers, under whom 

1 [" Gordon is generally said to have been the original of Po. 
tion in Roderick Random, This has been denied by Smollett's 
biographers ; but their conjecture is of no more weight than 
the tradition which it contradicts. In the characters of a work 
flo compounded of truth and fiction, the author alone could 
have estimated the personality which he intended, and of that 
intention he was not probably communicative. The tradition 
still remaining at Glasgow is, that Smollett was a restive 
apprentice, and a mischievous stripling. While at the Univer- 
sity he cultivated the study of literature, as well as that of 
medicine, and showed a disposition for poetry, but very often 
in that bitter vein of satire which he carried so plentifully into 
the temper of his future years," — Campbell.] 

« [« Mr Lewis, of Chelsea^ who died in 1783, used to bind 
books for, and enjoy the company and conversation of the first 
literary men of his day ; and was generally supposed to have 
been the original of Strap, in Roderick Random, Mrs Lewis 
often assured the writer of this article, that her husband 
denied the assertions of many people, as often as it was men- 
tioned to him ; but there is every reason to suppose him to 
tare been the person that SmoUett had in view, as they came 
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Smollett had served, were stigmatized nnder the 
names of Oakum and Whiffle. Certain it is, that 
the contempt with which his unfortnnate play hid 
been treated forms the basis of Mr Melopoyn'B 
story, in M'hich Garrick and Lyttleton are rou^y 
treated under the cliaracters of Marmoset and 
Sheerwit. The public did not taste less keenly 
the real merits of this interesting and humorens 
work, because they conceived it to possess the leit 
arising from personal allusion ; and the sale of the 
work exceeded greatly the expectations of all oon- 
cerned. 

Having now the ear of the public, Smollett pub- 
lished, by subscription, his unfortnnate trag^y, the 
Regicide, in order to shame those who had baired 
his access to the stage. The preface is filled with 
complaints, which are neither just nor manly, and 
with strictures upon Garrick and Lyttleton, which 
amount idmost to abuse. The merits of the piece 
by no means vindicate this extreme resentment on 
the part of the author, and of this SmoUett himself 
became at length sensible. He was impetaoos, baft 
not sullen in his resentment, and generously allow- 
ed, in his History of England^ the full merit to 
those, whom, in the first impulse of passion and 
disappointment, he had treated with injustice.^ 

out of Scotland together, and, when Smollett lived at ChdiM^ 
]VIr Lewis used to dine every Sunday with hlnL."— .Nicholi^ 
Literary Anecdotes, voL iii., p. 465.] 

> Desirous *< of doing justice in a work of truth for wroop 
done in a work of fiction," (to use his own expression,) i|i 
giving a sketch of the liberal arts in his Htetory of JSnglamd, he 
remarked, « the exhibitions of the stage were improved to the 
most exquisite entertainment by the talents and ™"ipgfnnpnt 
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In 1750, Smollett made a tour to Paris, where 
he gleaned materials for futui*e works of fiction, 
besides enlarging his acquaintance with life and 
manners. A coxcomb painter, whom he met on 
this occasion, formed the original of the exquisite 

of Garrick, who greatly surpassed all his predecessors of this, 
and perhaps every other nation, in his genius for acting, id the 
sweetness and variety of his tones, the irresistible magic of his 
eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, 
and the whole pathos of expression. 

" Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the higher 
sphere of life, embellished by the nervous sense and extensive 
erudition of a Corke, by the delicate taste, the polished muse, 
and tender feelings of a Lyttleton." 

Not satisfied with this public declaration of his sentimentSy 
he wrote in still stronger terms to Mr Garrick : 

« Dkar Sia, Chdsea, Jan. 27, 1762. 

<< I this morning received your Winter's Tale, and am agree- 
ably flattered by this mai'k of your attention. What I have 
said of Mr Garrick in the History of England, was, I protest, 
the language of my heart. 1 shall rejoice if he thinks I have 
done him barely justice. I am sure the public will think I 
have done him no more than j ustice. In giving a short sketch, 
of the liberal arts, I could not, with any propriety, forbear 
mentioning a gentleman so eminently distinguished by a genius 
that has no rival. Besides, I thought it was a duty incum- 
bent on me in particular, to make a public atonement in a 
work of truth for wrongs done him in a work of fiction. 

*' Among the other inconveniences arisihg from ill health, 
I deeply r^ret my being disabled from a personal cultivation 
of your good-will, and the unspeakable enjoyment I should 
sometimes derive from your private conversation, as well as 
from the public exertion of your talents ; but sequestered as I 
am from the world of entertainment, the consciousness of 
standing well in your opinion will ever afford singular satis- 
ikction to, ^ 

" Dear Sir, 

** Your very humble Servant, 

« T. Smollett.*' 
VOL. Ill, I 
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Pallet ; while Dr Akenside, a man of a very differ- 
ent character, was marked the future prey of satire 
as the pedantic Doctor of Medicine. He is said to 
have oifended Smollett by some national reflecdoni 
on Scotland,^ while his extravagant seal for liberty, 
wliitrh was in no great danger, and his pedantic 
and exclusive admiration of the manners of daan- 
cal antiquity, afforded, as Smollett has drawn thenii 
an ample fund of ridicule. 

Peregrine Pickle is supposed to have been wri^ 
ten chiefly in Paris, and appeared in 1751. It was 
received by the public with uncommon avidity, and 
a large impression dispersed, notwithstanding the 
efforts of certain booksellers and others, whom 
Smollett accuses of attempts to obstruct the sale, 
the book being published on account of the author 
hims(>lf. His irritable temper induced him to run 
hastily before the public with complaints, which, 
ho\vso(;ver well or ill-grounded, the public has bees 
at all times accustomed to hear with great indif- 
ferenc(^ Many professional authors, philosoph^t, 
and otiier public characters of the time, were «^1g« 
satirized with little restraint. 

The splendid merits of the work itself were a 
much greater victory over the author's enemies, if 
he really had such, than any which he could gain 
by personal altercation with unworthy opponents. 
Yet by many his second novel was not thought 
quite equal to his first. In truth, there occurs 
betwixt lioderick Random and Peregrine Pichie a 
difference, which is ofiten observed betwixt the first 

> [Akenside had studied his profession at Edinburgh.! 
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and second efforts of authors who have been suc- 
cessful in this line. Peregrine Pickle is more 
finished, more sedulously laboured into exceUence, 
exhibits scenes of more accumulated interest, and 
presents a richer variety of character and adven- 
ture, than Roderick Random ; but yet there is an 
ease and simplicity in the first novel which is not 
quite attained in the second, where the author has 
substituted splendid colouring for strict fidelity of 
outline. Thus, of the inimitable sea-characters, 
Trunnion, Pipes, and even Hatchway, border upon 
caricature ; but Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rat- 
tlin are truth and nature itself. The reason seems 
to be, that when an author brings forth his first 
representation of any class of characters, he seizes 
on the leading and striking outlines, and therefore, 
in the second attempt of the same kind, he is forced 
to make some distinction, and either to invest his 
personage with less obvious and ordinary traits of 
character, or to place him in a new and less natur 
ral light. Hence, it would seem, the difference in 
opinion which sometimes occurs betwixt the author 
and the reader, respecting the comparative value 
of early and of subsequent publications. The author 
naturally esteems that most upon which he is con- 
scious much more labour has been bestowed, while 
the public ofteix remain constant to their first love, 
and prefer the facility and truth of the earlier work 
to the more elaborate execution displayed in those 
which follow it. But though the simplicity of its 
predecessor was not, and could not be, repeated in 
Smollett's second novel, his powers are so far from 
evincing any falling off, that in Peregrine Pickle 
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there is a much wider range of character and ind* 
dent, than is exhibited in Roderick Mandom, u 
well as a more rich and brilliant display of tiw 
talents and humour of the distinguished author. 

Peregrine Pickle did not, honrever, owe its sac- 
cess entirely to its intrinsic merit. The Menum 
of a Lady of Quality^ a separate tale, thmst into 
the work, with which it has no sort of connexion} 
in the manner introduced by Cervantes, and fol- 
lowed by Le Sage and Fielding, added oonsiden- 
bly to its immediate popularity. These Memoirs, 
which are now regarded as a tiresome and unne- 
cessary excrescence upon the main story, contain 
the liistory of Lady Vane, renowned at that time 
for her beauty and her intrigues. ^ The lady not 
only furnished Smollett with the materials for 
recording her own infamy, but, it is sud, rewarded 
him handsomely for the insertion of her story. Mr 
MacKercher, a cliaracter of a different deacriptioi^ 
was also introduced. He was remarkable for the 
benevolent Quixotry with which he supported the 
pretensions of the unfortunate Mr Annesley, ■ 
claimant of the title and property of Angleses» 
The public took the interest in the frailties of 
Lady Vane, and the benevolence of Mr MacKer- 
cher, which they always take in the history of 

> Lady Vane was the daughter of Francis Hawcs, £iq., d 
Parley- Hall, near Rpading, in Berkshire, one of the Sootb- 
Sea Directors in 1720, and man'ied, about the beginoing tf 
1702, at the age of seventeen, to Lord William Hfunilton, who 
dying July 11, 1734, she mairied. May 19, 1735, Lord Vto> 
count Vane, of the kingdom of Ireland, with whom she had 
various scandalous lawsuits, and died in Londou, March 31* 
1788, in the seventy- second year of her life. 
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IWing and remarkable characters ; and the anec- 
dotes respecting the demirep and the man of cha- 
rity, greatly promoted the instant popularity of 
Peregrine Pickle, 

The extreme license of some of the scenes descri- 
bed in this novel, gave deep offence to the thinking 
part of the public ; and the work, in conformity to 
their just complaints, was much altered in the 
second edition. The preliminary advertisement 
has these words :— 

** It was the author's daty, as well as his interest, to oblige 
the public with this edition, which he has endeavoured to 
render less unworthy of their acceptance, by retrenching the 
superfluities of the first, reforming its manners, and correcting 
its expression. Divers uninteresting incidents are wholly 
suppressed ; some humorous scenes he has endeavoured to 
heighten ; and he flatters himself that he has expunged every 
adventure, phrase, and insinuation, that could be construed 
by the most delicate reader into a tre^ass upon the rules of 
decorum. 

" He owns with contrition, that, in one or two instances^ 
he gave way too much to the suggestions of personal resent- 
ment, and represented character^ as they appeared to him at 
the time, through the exaggerated medium of prejudice. But 
he has in this impression endeavoured to make atonement for 
these extravagances. Howsoever he may have erred in point 
of judgment or discretion, he defies the whole world to prove 
that he was ever guilty of one act of malice, ingratitude, or 
dishonour. This declaration he may be permitted to mak^ 
without incurring the imputation of vanity or presumption^ 
considering the numerous shafls of envy, rancour, and re- 
venge, that have lately, both in public and private, been level- 
led at his reputation." 

In reference to this palinode, we may barely 
observe, that the passages retrenched in the second 
edition are, generally speaking, details of frolics in 
which the author had permitted his turn for humour 
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greatly to oatrun his sense of decency and pn^[iri« 
(>ty ; and, in this respect, not withstanding^ what he 
liimsolf says in the passage jost quoted, the woik 
\roiil(l liave heen much improyed hy a more unspa- 
ring application of the pruning knife. Serml 
])ersonal reflections were also omitted, particnlariy 
those on Lyttleton and Fielding, wiiom he had 
uphruided for Ids dependence on that stateaman's 
patronage.' 



> Lvtt1pton*8 celebrated Monodjr on the Death of hi« W!A^ 
WM ri(li«:ule<l by a burlesque Ode on the death of my Gnad^ 
mother, of which the following may be a Kufficient speclmoi: 

" WhRrr want thou, wittol Ward, when hapleis ftte 
From tlipiM* weak arms mine aged graoam tore | 
Tlieito piouji arms iu9ay*d too late 
To drive the disinal phantom frnm the door. 
Could not thy healiiiff drop, lUuttriooa quackp 
Con hi not thy BRlutiiry pill prnlonr her daya* 
For whom, no oft, to Marybune, aladc! 
Thy Horr<>l.s drogg'd thee through the wortt of way* f *• 
Ike. ^c 

Neither is Smollett more renpectful to Lyttleton in hiapot^ 
sonal character than to bis poetical talent. He describes bis 
ON ** the famous Gosling Scrag, Esq., son and heir of Sir Bftf^ 
uiaduke Scrag, who Keats himself in the chair of Judgment 
and gives sentence upon the authors of the age. I abould bt 
glad to know ui>ou what pretensions to genius this predomi- 
nance in founded ? Do a few flimMy odes, buTen epistle^ 
pointless epignun**, and the superstitious suggestions of a lialf* 
'witteil enthusiuiit, entitle him to that eminent rank be m^a* 
tains in the world of letters? or did he acquire the reputatloB 
of a wit, by a repetition of trite invectives against a minlatery 
conveyed in h theatrical cadence, accompanied with the mOit 
ridiculous gestures, before he believed it wan his interest to 
dcMet't his msster, and renounce his party ? For my «»«vn party 
1 never perused any of his performances, I never saw him opea 
hU mouth in public, 1 never heard hiiii :*\mHk in private oon- 
vtrsation, without rec4»llMCtiiig and applying tbe^ two iiiua 
iu Pop«**s Dunciad— 
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Dr Anderson informs us, that, '^ at this period^ 
Smollett seems to have obtained the degree of Doc- 
tor of Physic, probably fi*om a foreign University, 
and announced himself a candidate for fame and 
fortune as a physician, by a publication entitled, 
^ An Essay on the External Use of Water, in a 

Letter to Dr , with particular Remarks upon 

the present Method of using the Mineral Waters 
at Bath in Somersetshire, and a plan for rendering 
them more safe, agreeable, and efficacious ; 4to, 
1752.'^ The performance advanced his reputation 
as a man of science and taste, but failed to conduct 
the physician to professional eminence and wealth. 
This is the only publication in the line of his pro- 
fession which is known to have proceeded from 
his pen." If the Essay was intended to serve as 

* DalnesB, delighted, eyed the lively dnnce. 
Remembering she herself was pertness once.* ** 

Ltord LyttletOD *8 patronage of Fielding is thus contemptu- 
oasly noticed, in a recommendation to a young author to feed 
the vanity of Gosling Scrag, Esq. : " I advise Mr Spondy to 
give him the refusal of this same pastoral ; and who knows 
but he may have the good fortune of being listed in the number 
of his beef-eaters, in which case he may, in process of time, be 
provided for in the Customs or Church: and when he is in- 
clined to marry his own cook-maid, his gracious patron may 
condescend to give the bride away ; and may finally settle him 
in his old age as a trading Westminster Justice." — Peregrine 
FickU, Edit. 1761, vol. iv., p. 123. 

1 [The late ingenious artist, Mr H. W. Williams of Edin. 
burgh, tells us, in his Travels, that a friend of his had seen, 
in 1816, at Leghorn, the diploma of Smollett's doctorate, and 
that it was an Aberdeen one. The present Editor thought it 
-worth while to enquire into this, and Professor Cruikshanks 
has politely forwarded a certificated copy of the diploma, which 
was granted by the Marischal College of Aberdeen in June^ 
1750.] 
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an introdnrtion to prnctico, it was totally tmsae- 
ccssful. Perha])s Smollett's character as a satirist) 
and the readiness he had shoiiTi to ingpraft the 
])ccu]iarities and history of individnalg into woriu 
of fiction, were serious olistacles to him in a profes- 
sion which demands so much confidence as that of 
a family physician. But it is probable that the 
author's chief object in the publication was to assist 
the cause of a particular friend, Mr Cleland, s 
surgeon at Bath, then engaged in a controYersy 
concerning the use of these celebrated waters. 

In the year 1753, Dr Smollett published I%e 
Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom^ one of 
those works which seem to have been written for 
the puqiose of showing how far humour and g^nios 
can go, in painting a complete picture of human 
depravity. Smollett has made his own defence for 
the loathsome task which he has undertaken. 

" Let me not/* wiys hp, in the dedication, " bo cond«nnned 
for having cho.sen my principal ciiaracter from theptirlieunof 
treachery and fraud, when I declare my purpone is to set him 
lip as a l)eac(m for the benefit of the inexperienced and an- 
-wary, who, from the poruwil of these memoirs, may lenm to 
avoid the manifold snares with whicli they are continiially 
surronnded in the paths of life, while those who hesitate on 
the brintc of iniquity may be terrilied from plunging into that 
irremedial)le gulf, hy surveying the deplorable fate of Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom." 

But, while we do justice to the author's motiyeSi 
we are obliged to deny the validity of his reasoning. 
To a reader of a good disposition and well-regula- 
ted mind, the picture of moral depravity presented 
in the character of Count Fathom is a disgusting 
pollution of the imagination. To those, on the 
other hand, who hesitate on the brink of meditated 
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iniquity, it is not safe to detail the arts by which 
the ingenuity of villany has triumphed in former 
instances ; and it is well known that the publication 
of the real account of uncommon crimes, although 
attended by the public and infamous punishment of 
the perpetrators, has often had the effect of stimu- 
lating others to similar actions. To some unhappy 
minds, it may occur as a sort of extenuation of the 
crime which they meditate, that even if they carry 
their purpose into execution, their guilt will fall 
far short of what the author has ascribed to his 
fictitious character ; and there are other imagina- 
tions so ill regulated, that they catch infection from 
stories of wickedness, and feel an insane impulse 
to emulate and to realize the pictures of villany, 
which are embodied in such narratives as those of 
Zeluco or Count Fathom. 

Condemning, however, the plan and tendency of 
the work, it is impossible to deny our applause to 
the wonderful knowledge of life and manners, 
which IS evinced in the tale of Count Fathom^ as 
much as in any of Smollett's works. The horrible 
adventure in the hut of the robbers, is a tale of natu- 
ral terror which rises into the sublime ; and, though 
often imitated, has never yet been surpassed, or 
perhaps equalled. In Count Fathom also is to be 
found the first candid attempt to do justice to a 
calumniated race. The benevolent Jew of Cum- 
berland had his prototype in the worthy Israelite, 
whom Smollett has introduced with very great 
effect into the history of Fathom, 

Shortly after this publication, Smollett's warmth 
of temper involved him in an unpleasant embar- 
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rassinent. A person, called Peter Gordon, after 
liaving been saved by Smollett's humanity firom 
imprisonment and ruin, and after having preyailed 
upon him to interpose his credit in his behalf to an 
inconvenient extent, withdrew within the verge of 
the court, set his creditors at defiance, and treated 
his benefactor with so much personal insolence, 
that Smollett chastised him by a beating. A pro- 
secution was commenced by Gordon, and his oonn- 
sel, Mr Home Campbell, whether in indulgence of 
liis natural rudeness and impetuosity, of Mrhich he 
Iiad a great share, or whether moved by gome 
special enmity against Smollett, opened the case 
with an unusual torrent of violence and misrepre- 
sentation. But the good sense and impai-tiality of 
the jury acquitted Smollett of the assault, and he 
was no sooner cleared of the charge than he sent 
sm angry remonstrance to Mr Home Campbell, 
demanding that he should retract what he had said 
to his disadvantage. It does not appear how the 
affair was settled, but Smollett's manifesto, as a 
literary ciu'iosity, is inserted in the Appendix to 
this Memoir.^ Besides that this expostulation is 
too long for the occasion, and far too violent to be 
dignified, Smollett imputes to Campbell the impro- 
bable charge, that he was desirous to revenge 
himself upon the author of Ferdinand Count Fa^ 
thorny because he had satirized the profession of 
the law. Lawyers are seldom very sensitive on 
this head, and if they were, tlicy would have con- 
stant exercise for their irritability ; since scarce a 

1 [See Appendix, No. I.*] 
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satirical author, of whatsoever description, has 
concluded his work, without giving cause to the 
gentlemen of the robe for some such offence, as 
Smollett supposes Campbell to have taken in the 
present instance. The manifesto of Smollett con- 
tains, however, some just censure on the prevailing 
mode in which witnesses are treated in the courts 
of justice in England, who, far from being consi- 
dered as persons brought there to speak the truth 
in a matter wherein they have no concern, and who 
are therefore entitled to civil treatment, and to the 
protection of the court, on the contrary are of);en 
regarded as men standing forward to perjure 
themselves, and are therefore condemned before- 
hand to a species of moral pillory, where they are 
pelted with all the foul jests which the wit of their 
interrogators can suggest. 

Smollett's next task was a new version of Don 
QuixotCy to which he was encouraged by a liberal 
subscription. The work was inscribed to Don Ri- 
cardo Wall, Principal Secretary of State to his 
Most Catholic Majesty, by whom the undertaking 
had been encouraged. Smollett's version of this 
admirable classic is thus elegantly compared with 
those of Motteux (or Ozell) and of Jarvis, by the 
late ingenious and amiable Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his ^ Essay on the Principles of Translation." 

*' Smollett inherited from nature a strong sense of ridicule, 
a great fund of original humour, and a happy yersatility of 
talent, by which he could accommodate his style to almost 
every species of writing. He could adopt, alternately, the 
solemn, the lively, the sarcastic, the burlesque, and the vulgar. 
To tliMie qualifications he joined an inventive genius, and a 
vi^^oruus imagination. As he possessed talents equal to the 
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4*oinpoRitlon of original works of the nme Bpcciea vrith the 
romaucpof Cervantes, so it is not perhaps posnible to ooneeite 
n writer more completely qualified to give a perftct tranalatko 
of that novel. 

" Motteuz, with no great abilities as an original vrriter, ^ 
pears to ine to have been endowed with a strong perception of 
the ridiculous in human character, a just dlaeemmmt of the 
weaknesses and f<»Uie8 of mankind. He seema likewise to bafs 
had a great command of the various styles which are aeeonUi 
modated to the expression both of grave borleaqaef and <tf low 
humour. Inferior to Smollett in inventive genius, he seems 
to have equalled him in every quality which was eesentially 
requisite to a translator of Don Quixote. It may, therefon^ 
be 8upp«»Ned, that the contest between them ^rill be neariy 
equal, and the question of preference very difficult to be de- 
cided. It would have been so, had SmoUett confided In fall 
own strength, and bestowed on his task that time and laboor 
which the length and difficulty of the work required ; but 
Smollett too often wrote in such circumstances, that despateh 
^vas his primary object. He found various English transla- 
tions at hand, which he judged might save him the labour ef 
a new composition. Jarvis could give him faithfully the sense 
of his author ; and it was necessary only to polish hia asperi- 
ties, and lighten his heavy and awkward phraseology. To 
contend with Motteux, Smollett found it necessary to aMmm 
tlie armour of Jarvis. This author had purposely arolded, 
through the whole of his work, the smallest ooiucidenoe of 
expression with Motteux, whom, with equal presunaptloa and 
injustice, he accuses in his preface of having * taken his ytrdaa. 
wholly from the French.' We find, therefore, b<»th in the 
translation of Jarvis, and that of Smollett, which la little else 
than an improved edition of the former, that there ia a stndlel 
rejection of the phraseology of Motteux. Now, Motteux* 
though be has frequently assumed too great a license, both la 
adding to, and retrenching from the ideas of his original, lia% 
upon the whole, a very high degree of merit as a tranalator. 
In the adoption of corresponding idioms, he has been eminendy 
fortunate ; and, as in these there is no great latitude, he ha% 
in general, preoccupied the appropriate phrases ; so thatasue- 
eeeding translator, who proceeded on the rule of inrariably 
rejecting his phraseology, must have, in general, altered fitf 
the worse. Such, I have said, was the rule laid down by Jar- 
vis, and by his copyist and improver, Smollett, who^ by that 
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absurdly rejecting what his own judgment and taste must 
have approved, has produced a composition decidedly inferior^ 
on the whole, to that of Motteux. 

** Smollett was a good poet, and most of the verse transla- 
tions, interspersed through this work, are executed with abi- 
lity. It is on this head that Motteux has assumed to himself 
the greatest license. He has very presumptuously mutilated 
the poetry of Cervantes, by leaving out many entire stanzas 
from the larger compositions, and suppressing some of the 
smaller altogether. Yet the translation of those poems whick 
he has r«*tained is possessed of much poetical merit, and, in 
particular, those verses which are of a graver cast, are, in my 
opinion, superior to those of his rival. 

** On the whole, I am inclined to think, the version of Mot- 
teux is by far the best we have yet seen of the romance of 
Cervantes, and that, if corrected in its licentious observations 
and enlargements, and in some other particulars, which I have 
noticed in the course of this comparison, we should have no- 
thing to desire superior to it in the way of translation." 

After the publication of Don Quixote, Smollett 
paid a visit to his native country,^ in order t6 see 
his mother, who then resided at Scotston, in Pee- 
bles-shire, with her daughter and son-in law, Mr 
and Mrs Telfer. Dr Moore has given us the fol- 
lowing beautiful anecdote respecting the meeting 
of the modier with her distinguished son. 

" On Smollett's arrival, he was introduced to his mother, 
-with the connivance of Mrs Telfer, as a gentleman from the 
West Indies, who was intimately acquainted with her son. 
The better to support his assumed character, he endeavoured 
to preserve a serious countenance approaching to a frown ; 
but, while his mother's eyes were riveted on his countenance^ 
he could not refrain from smiling : She immediately sprung 
from her chair, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
exclaimed, < Ah, my son ! my son ! I have found ^^ou at last ! ' 

** She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his austere 

1 [Smollett, while in Edinburgh at this time, was introdnced to all 
the leading liti'rati of Scotland, through the friendship of the late Dr 
Carlyle, minister of Invtreek— a man of great talents, whose Memoira 
of himnelf, still in MS., are said to be highly curious.] 
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loolcM, and rontiiiued to ffloom, he might have escaped detectioa 
itoiue tiiiii! liiiig<*r; * but your old ruguiah amilo^' added ahc^ 
* betra) eel you at once. 



• If 



Havinf^ revisited the scat of his family, then 
possessed by his cousin, and spent a day or two at 
(ilasgow, the scene of his early studies and frolics, 
Snioll4*tt returned to England, in order to undar- 
takc the direction of the Critical Retfiew^ a work 
>vhich was established under patronage of the To- 
ries and High- Church party; and which was intead- 
4Mi to maintain their principles in opposition to the 
Monthh/ Reviewj conducted according to the sen- 
timents of Whigs and Low-Churchmen* 

ISniollett's taste and talents qualified him highly 
for periodical criticism, as well as the promptitade 
of liis wit, and the ready application which he could 
make of a large store of miscellaneous learning and 
acquired knowledge. But, on the other hand, he 
was always a hasty, and often a prejudiced judge; 
and, wliile he himself applied the critical scoui^ 
without mercy, he could not endure that those who 
felt his blows should either wince or complain 
under his chastisement. To murmur against his 
decrees was the sure way to incur further marks of 
his resentment, and thus his criticism deviated still 
mure widely from dispassionate discussion, as the 
passions of the reviewer and of the author became 
excited into a clamorous contest of mutual rejoinder, 
recrimination, and abuse. Many petty squabbles, 
wliicli occurred to teaze and embitter the life of 
Smollett, and to diminish the respectability with 
wliich his talents must otherwise have invested 
hiiu, liiid thcii* origin in his situation as Cditor of 
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the Critical Review, He was engaged in one con- 
troversy with the notorious Shebbeare, in another 
with Dr Grainger,^ the elegant author of the beau- 
tiful Ode to Solitude, and in several wrangles and 
brawls with persons of less celebrity. 

But the most unlucky controversy in which his 
critical office involved our author, was that witli 
Admiral Knowles, who had published a pamphlet 
vindicating his own conduct in the secret expedi- 
tion against Rochfort, which disgracefully miscar- 
ried, in 1757. This defence was examined in the 
Critical Review ; and Smollett, hims^ the author 
of the article, used the following intemperate expres- 
sions concerning Admiral Knowles. '' He is an 
admiral without conduct, an engineer without know- 
ledge, an officer without resolution, and a man 
without veracity." The admiral commenced a 
prosecution against the printer of the Review, 
declaring at the same time that he desired only to 
discover the author of the paragraph, and, should 
he prove a gentleman, to demand satisfaction of a 
different nature. This decoy, for such it proved, 
was the most effectual mode which could have been 
devised to draw the high-spirited Smollett within 
the danger of the law. When the court were 
about to pronounce judgment in the case, Smollett 
appeared, and took the consequences upon himself, 
and Admiral Knowles redeemed the pledge he had 
given, by enforcing judgment for a fine of one hun- 
dred pounds, and obtaining a sentence against the 
defendant of three months' imprisonment. How 

1 [See Appendili No. II.] 
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the Admiral r4*c(>iu*iled his conduct to the rnles 
iitiiially observed by gentlemen, wc are not inform- 
ed ; but the ]>rooeeding seems to justify e^en Smol- 
lett's strength of expression, when he terms him an 
oflicer witluMit resolution, and u man without vera- 
city. This imprisonment took jdace in 1759, and 
was, as we have stated already, the most memora- 
ble ri>snlt of the various quarrels in which his duty 
as a critic eiigaiged Dr Smollett. We resumL^ the 
account of iiis literary labours, which our deUul of 
these disput<^s has something interrupted. 

About 1757, Smollett compiled and published 
without his name, a useful and entertaining coliee- 
tion, entitled, A Comjtendium of Authentic and 
Entcrtainimf Voyages^ digested in a chronological 
series ; the whole exhibiting a clear view of the CtO' 
toms, Manners^ Bcligiony Government, Commerce^ 
€tnd Nat arid lliston/ of most NcUions of the Knomm 
World; illustrated with a variety of Genuine 
C/uirts, Maps, Plans, Heads, Sfc* in 7 vols. 12mOb 
This collection introduced to the British public 
several voyages which were otlierwise little knoviif 
and c(mtained, amongst other articles not before 
published, Smollett's own account of the Expedition 
to Carthagena, of which he had given a short sketdi 
in the Adventures of Roderick Randontm 

In the same year, 1757, the farce or <K>medy of 
The Reprisals, or the Tars of Old Engiandy was 
written and acted, to animate the people ag^nst the 
French, with whom we were then at war. In 
pursuance of this plan, every species of national 
prejudice is called up and appealed to, and the 
Frenchman is represented as the living repreaenta* 
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tive and original of all the caricature prints and 
ballads against the eaters of soupe maigre^ and 
wearers of wooden shoes. The sailors are drawn 
to the life, as the sailors of Smollett always are. 
The Scotchman and Irishman are hit off with the 
touch of a caricaturist of skill and spirit. But the 
story of the piece is as trivial as possible, and, on 
the whole, it forms no marked exception to the 
observation, that successful novelists have been 
rarely distinguished by excellence in dramatic com- 
position. 

Garrick's generous conduct to Smollett upon this 
occasion, fuUy obliterated all recollection of old 
differences. The manager allowed the author his 
benefit on the sixth, instead of the ninth night of 
the piece, abated certain charges or advances usual- 
ly made on such occasions, and himself performed 
Lusignan on the same evening, in order to fill the 
theatre.^ Still, it seems, reports were in circulation 



> [*' Mr Garrick was applied to, I suppose with some fears 
of the aathor, lest his farce should not meet a favourable 
reception from a man whom he had so grossly slandered. 
However, the manager approved the piece; and he acted it ia 
the best manner he could. The Tars of Old England procured 
the anthor a pretty large benefit ; and here Mr Garrick had 
the satisfaction to gratify Smollett by not asking the price 
which might in rigour have been exacted by the managers for 
the charges of a benefit. Of this Mr Garrick apprized him 
in the foUowfng letter:— iViw. 26, 1757.— Sir,— There was a 
mistake made by oar office-keepers to your prejudice, which 
has given me much uneasiness. Though the expense of our 
theatre every night amounts to L.90 and upwards, yet we 
take no more from gentlemen who write for the theatre, and 
who produce an original performance, than 60 guineas; they 
who onl^ alter an old play pay 80 guineas for the expense^ as ia 
VOL. UI. K 
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that Smollett had spoken unkindly of Garrick, 
which called fortli the following contradiction, in 
a letter which our author addressed to that cde* 
brated performer. 

" In juKtice to mynelf, I take the liberty to aasare you, that 
if any pf rwn accum'si me of haying spoken disreapectfaUy of 
3Ir Garrick, of havinf^ hinted that he aolicited for my fm, 
or had interested views in bringing it upon the stagey be don 
me wrong, upon the word of a gentleman. The hnpatatioa 
is altogether false and malicious. Exclusive of other conside- 
rations, I could not be such an idiot to talk In that atrain iHia 
my own interest so Immediately required a differeot tort of 
conduct. l*erhaps the same insidious methods have been taken 
to inflame former anim<»sitieH, which on my part are fof^gottoi 
and self* condemned. I must own yoa have acted in thb 
affair of the farce with that candour, opennesa, and eordialityt 
which even mortify my pride, while they lay me under tht 
most sensible obligation ; and I shall not rest satisfied until I 
have an opportunity t<i convince Mr Garrick that my grati- 
tude is at least as warm as any other of my passions. Mean- 
while, I profess myiielf, 

" Sir, 
" Your most humble servant, 

« T. 



In the beginning of the year 1758, Smollett pub- 
lished his Complete History of England^ deduced 

the case of Amphytrion ; this occasioned the mistake^ ^rhidi I 
did not discover till lately. Though it is very reasonable 
to take fourscore pounds for the expense of the house, ye^ as 
w^e have not yet regulated this matter, I cannot possibly sgrce 
that Dr Smollett shall be the first precedent. I have enciosed 

a draft upon Mr Clutterbuck for the sum due to you. I am, 

most sincerely, your most obedient humble servant, ]>. GaB" 
KICK.' "— Davi£s» Life of Garrick, vol. i., p. 319.] 

1 [« A short time after the representation of The UeprUdU 
the following panegyric on Mr Giiriick, mingled with some 
disparaging reflections on Mr Aloore, the author of The 
Qamester, and Dr Brown, the author of Barbarossa, appeared 
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from the Descent of Julius Ccesar to the Treaty fif 
Aix-La-Chapellcy in 1748; in four volumes 4to. 
It is said that this voluminous work, containing the 
history of thirteen centuries, and written with un- 
common spirit and correctness of language, was 
composed and finished for the press within four 
teen months, one of the greatest exertions of facility 
of composition ever recorded in the history of lite- 
rature. Within a space so brief it could not be 
expected that new facts should be produced ; and 
all the novelty which Smollett's history could pre- 
sent must needs consist in the mode of stating facts^ 
or in the reflections deduced from them. In this 
work, the author fully announced his political prin- 
ciples, which, notwithstanding his Whig education^ 
were those of a modem Tory, and a favourer of 
the monarchial part of our constitution. For such 
a strain of sentiment, some readers will think no 
apology necessary ; and by others none which we 
might propose would be listened to. Smollett has 

in the Critical Bevieia, unquestionably with the approba- 
tion of Smollett, and probably intended by him as a public 
retraction of the very unfair representation be had given in 
Roderick Random of his treatment of him respecting The 
Megicide. 

" We often see this inimitable actor labouring through 
five tedious acts to support a lifeless piece, with a mixture of 
pity and indignation, and cannot help wishing there were In 
this age good poets to write for one who so well deserves 
them. 

* Quidqaid calcaverit hie rosa fiet.* 

« He has the art, like the Lydian king, of turning all that 
he touches into gold, and can ensure applause to every fortu- 
nate bard, from inimitable Shakspeare and Old Ben, to gentle 
!Neddy Moore, and the author of Barharona," — Amdxesom's 
Zife of Smollett, ^ 36. J 
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made his own defence, in a letter to I>r Moore^ 
dated 2d January, 1758. 

** I deferred auswering your kind letter, until I should bave 
finished my hiiitory, which is novr completed. I was sgree- 
ably surprised to hear that my vrork had met frith any apprs- 
Iwtion at Gla^govr, for it was not at all calculmted tor that 
meridian. The lust volume will, I doubt not, be severely 
censured by the west-country Whigs of Scotland. 

** 1 desire you will divest yourself of pnjndloe^ at least m 
much as you can, before you beicin to peruse it, and oonsidar 
well the facts before you pass judgment. WlutteTer may be 
its defect^ I protest before God I have, as far ma in me lay» 
adhered to truth, without espousing any faction, thcnigb I 
own I sat down to write with a warm side to thoae prindpiw 
in which 1 was educated ; but in the course of my enquiria^ 
some of the Whig ministers turned out such a set of sordid 
knaves, that 1 could not help stigmatizing them for their want 
of integrity and sentiment." 

In another letter to Dr Moore, dated Chelaea, 

September 28, he expresses himself as fbUowB ^— 

« I speak not of the few who think like philoaophcr% 
abstracted from the notions of the vulgar. The littie petulant 
fiumiliarities of our friend 1 can forgive, in oonalderatioa of 
the good- will he has always manifested towarda me and my 
concerns. He is mistaken, however, in supposinf^ that I have 
imbibed priestly notions ; I consider the church not aa a nii- 
gious, but a political establishment, so minutely int e rw o v e n in 
our constitution, that the one cannot be detached from the 
other, without the most imminent danger of destruction to 
both. The use which our friend makes of the OriHud Remm 
is whimsical enough ;> but I shall be glad if he usee it at any 
rate. I have not had leisure to do much in that wmrk ftr 
some time past, therefore 1 hope you will not ascribe the 
articles indiscriminately to me ; for I am equally averse to the 
praise and censure that belong to other men. Indeed, I am 
sick of both, and wish to God my clrcumstancea vrould alloir 

1 Dr Moore's friend was so much enraged at some eritld«Ds in thii 
Review, that he continued to take it for uo other purpose than that 
he might read all the publications censured by it, and none (rf those 
which it praised. 
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me to consign my pen to oblivion. I really brieve that man- 
kind grow every day more malicious. 

** You will not be sorry to hear, that the weekly sale of the 
History has increased to above ten thousand. A French 
gentleman of talents and erudition has undertalcen to translate 
it into that language, and I have promised to supply him with 
corrections.*' 

As a pow^ol political party were insulted, and, 
as they alleged, misrepresented in Smollett's his- 
tory, they readily lent their influence and counte- 
nance to the proprietors of Rapin's History, who, 
alarmed at the extensive sale of Smollett^s rival 
work, deluged the puhlic with criticisms and inrec- 
tives against the author and his hook. In process 
of time the controversy slept, and the main fault 
of the liistory was found to he, that the haste with 
which the author had accomplished his task, had 
necessarily occasioned his sitting down contented 
with sup^cial, and sometimes inaccurate, informa- 
tion. 

In the course of 1760, and 1761, The Adven*- 
tares of Sir Lancelot Greaves appeared, in detach* 
ed portions, in various numhers of the British 
Magazine^ or Monthly Repository^ being written 
for the purpose of giving some spirit and popularity 
to tliat miscellany. Smollett appears to have 
executed his task with very little premeditation. 
During a part of the time he was residing at Pax- 
ton, in Berwickshire, on a visit to the late George 
Home, £sq., and when post-time drew near, he 
used to retire for half an hour or an hour, to pre<- 
pare the necessary quantity of copy^ as it is technif 
^ally called in the printing-house, which he never 
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gave himself the trouble to correct^ or even to read 
over. Sir Lancelot Greaves was published sepa* 
rately, in 1762. 

The idea of this work was probably suggested to 
our author during his labours upon Dan Quixote^ 
and the plan forms a sort of corollary to that cele- 
brated romance. The leading imperfection is the 
utt(T extravagance of the story, as applicable to 
Kngland, and to the period when it is supposed 
to have happened. In Spain, ere the ideas of chi- 
valry were extinct amongst that nation of romantic 
Hidalgos, the turn of Don Quixote's frenxy seems 
not altogether extravagant, and the armour which 
he assumed was still the ordinary garb of battle^ 
But in England, and in modem times, that a 
young, amiable, and otherwise sensible man, 
acquainted also with the romance of Cervantes, 
should have adopted a similar whim, gives good 
foundation for the obvious remark of Ferret: 
** What ! you set up for a modern Don Quixote ! 
The scheme is too stale and extravagant : what was 
a humorous and well-timed satire in Spain near 
two hundred years ago, will make but a sorry jest, 
when really acted from affectation, at this time of 
day in England." To this Sir Lancelot replies, 
by a tirade which does not remove the objection so 
shrewdly stated by the misanthrope, affirming' that 
he only warred against the foes of virtue and 
decorum ; or, in his own words, '< had assumed the 
armour of his forefathers, to remedy evils which 
the law cannot reach, to detect fraud and treason^ 
abase insolence, mortify pride, discourage alaaderi 
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disgrace immodesty, and stigmatize ingratitude." 
The degree of sanity which the amiable enthusiast 
possesses ^ought to have shown him, that the gene- 
rous career he had undertaken would be much 
better accomplished without his armour, than with 
that superfluous and ridiculous appendage; and 
that for all the purposes of reformation to be effect- 
ed in England, his pocket-book, filled with bank- 
notes, would be a better auxiliary than either sword 
or lance. In short, it becomes clear to the reader, 
that Sir Lancelot wears panoply only that his 
youthful elegance and address, his bright armour 
and generous courser, may make him the more 
exact counterpart to the Knight of La M ancha. 

If it be unnatural that Sir Lancelot should 
become a knight-errant, the whim of Crowe, the 
captain of a merchant vessel, adopting, at second- 
hand, the same folly, is, on the same grounds, still 
more exceptionable. There is nothing in the honest 
seaman's life or profession which renders it at all 
possible that he should have caught contagion from 
the insanity of Sip Lancelot. But, granting the 
author's premises, — and surely we often make large 
concessions with less advantage in prospect, — the 
quantity of comic humour which Smollett has 
extracted out of Crowe and Crabshaw, has as much 
hearty mirth in it as can be found even in his more 
finished compositions. The inferior characters are 
all sketched with the same bold, free, and peculiar 
touch that distinguishes this powerful writer ; and, 
besides these we have named. Ferret, and Clarke, 
the kind-hearted attorney's derk, with several 
subordinate personages, have all the vivacity of 
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Smollett's strongs pencil. Anrelia Darnel is by 6r 
the most feminine, and, at the same time, ladylike 
])erson, to whom the author has introdaced nti 
There is also some novelty of situation andincident, 
and Smollett's recent imprisonment in tlie King^i 
Bench, for the attack on Admiral Knowlea, enabled 
him to enrich his romance with a portnut of the 
unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica, and other 
companions in his captivity, whose misfortunes or 
frolics had conducted them to that place of impri- 
sonment. 

Smollett's next lahour was to lend his aid ia 
finishing that useful compendium, Thm JUiitdem 
Universal Ilistort/j to which he contributed the 
Histories of France, Italy, and Germany. In the 
year 17G1, he published, in detached numbers, his 
Continuation of the History of England, which he 
carried on until he brought the narrative down to 
1 7G5. The sale of this work was very extensive ; 
and although Smollett acquired by both hiatoriefl 
about L.2000, which, in those days, ip^as a large 
sum, yet the bookseller is said to have made Li.lOOO 
^ clear profit on the very day he made his bargain^ 
by transferring it to a brother of the trade. Thii 
Continuation, appended as it usually is to the His- 
tory of England by Hume, forms a classical and 
standard work. It is not our present province to 
examine the particular merits of Smollett as a His- 
torian ; but it cannot be denied that, as a dear and 
distinct narrative of facts, strongly and vigorously 
told, with a laudable regard to truth and impartia- 
lity, the Continuation may vie with our best histo- 
rical works. The author was incapable of being 
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swayed by fear or favour ; and where his jndgment 
is influenced, we can see that he was only misled by 
an honest belief in the truth of his own argiunents. 
At the same time, the Continuation, like Smollett's 
original History, has the defects incident to hurried 
composition, and likewise those which naturally 
attach themselves to contemporary narrative. Smol- 
lett had no access to those hidden causes of events 
which time brings forth in the slow progress of 
ages ; and his work is chiefly compiled from those 
documents of a public and general description, 
which often contain rather the colourable pretexts 
which statesmen are pleased to assign for their 
actions, than the real motives themselves. The 
IBnglish lustory, it is true, suflers less than those 
of other countries from this restriction of materials ; 
for there are so many eyes upon our public pro- 
ceedings, and they undergo such sifting discussion, 
both in and out of Parliament, that the actual 
motives of those in whose hands government is 
vested for the time, become speedily suspected, 
even if they are not actually avowed or unveiled. 
Upon the whole, with all its faults and deficiencies, 
it may be long ere we have a better History of 
Britain, during this latter period, than is to be 
found in the pages of Smollett. 

Upon the accession of George III., and the 
commencement of Lord Bute's administration, 
Smollett's pen was employed in the defence of the 
young monarch's government, in a weekly paper 
called The Briton, which was soon silenced, and 
driven out of the field by the celebrated North Bri- 
ton, conducted by John Wilkes. Smollett had been 
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on terms of kindness with this distinguished dema- 
gogucj and had twice applied to his friendship, — 
once for the kind purpose of obtaining the dismis- 
^on of Dt Johnson's black serranty Francis Barber, 
£rom the navy, into which he had inconsiderately 
entered ;^ and agaun, to mediate betwixt himself 
and Admiral Knowles, in the matter of the prose- 

' [** Johnson's negro senrsnt, Francis Barber, baring left 
him, and been some time at aea, not pressed, as has been sup- 
posed, bat with his own consent, it appears, from a letter to 
John Wilkes, Esq., from Dr SmoUett, that his master kindly 
interested himself in procuring his release from a state of life 
of which Johnson always expressed the utmost abhorrrace. 
He once said, * No man will be a sailor who has eontrirance 
enough to get himsdf into a jail ; for being in a ship is being 
in a jail, with the chance of being drowned ;* and at another 
time, * A man in a jail has more room, better food, and com- 
monly better company. ' The letter was as follows : — * CheUea, 
I6tk Mardk, 1759. — Ds^a Sia, — 1 am again your petitioner, 
in bdialf <^ that great Cbax of literature, Ssmnd Johnson. 
His black serrant, whose name is Frauds Barber, has been 
pressed oo board the Stag Frigate, Captain Angel, and our 
lexicographer is in great distress. He says the boy is a sickly 
lad, of a delicate frames and particularly suhjcct to a malady 
in his throat, whidi renders him Tery unfit for his Majesty's 
serrioe. You know what matter of animosity the said John- 
son has against you ; and 1 dare say you desire no better 
opportunity of resenting it, than that of laying him under an 
obligation. He was humble enough to desire my aasistanee 
on this occasion, though he and I were nercr Cater^oouuns; 
and I gare him to understand, that I would make application 
to my friend Mr Wilkes, who perhaps, by his interest with 
I>r Hay and Mr Elliot, might be able to procure the discharge 
of his lacquey. It would be superfluous to say more on the 
sufaiect, which 1 leare to your own consideration ; but I can- 
not let slip this opportunity of declaring, that I am, with the 
most iuTidlable esteem and attachment, dear sir, your affec- 
tionate, obliged, humble senranty T. SxcLunr.* " — CaoKca*!s 
BoMwdl^ toL L, p. 337-8.] 
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cutlon. Closer ties than these are readily dissolved 
before the fire of politics. The friends became po- 
litical opponents ; and Smollett, who had to plead 
an unpopulai* cause to unwilling auditors, and who, 
as a Scotchman, shared deeply and personally in 
that unpopularity, was compelled to give up The 
Briton, more, it would seem, from lack of spirit in 
his patron Lord Bute, to sustain the contest any 
longer, than from any deficiency of zeal on his own 
part. So, at least, we may interpret the following 
passage, in a letter which he wrote from Italy to 
Caleb Whiteford, in 1770:— 

*< I hope you will not discontinue your endeavours to repre- 
Bent faction and false patriotism in their true colours, though 
I believe the ministry little deserves that any man of genius 
should draw his pen in their defence. They seem to inherit 
the absurd stoicism of Lord Bute, who set himself up as a 
pillory, to bi* pelted by all the blackguards of England, upon 
the supposition that they would grow tired and leave off. I 
don*i find that your ministers take any pains even to vindicate 
their moral characters from the foulest imputations ; I would 
never desire a stronger proof of a bad heai't, than a total dis- 
regard of reputation. A late nobleman, who had been a 
member of several administrations, owned to me, that one 
good writer was of more importance to the government than 
twenty placemen in the House of Commons." 

In 1763, Smollett lent his assistance, or at least 
liis name, to a translation of Voltaire's works, and 
also to a compilation entitled, The Present State 
of all NationSy containing a Geographical^ NatU" 
raly Commercial, and Political History of all the 
Countries of the known World, 

About this time, Elizabeth, an amiable and ac- 
complished young person, the only offspring of 
Smollett's marriage, and to whom her father was 
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devotedly attadied, died in the fifteenth year of her 
life, leaving her parents orenrhdmed with the 
deepest sorrow. 

Ill health aided the efiects of grie^ and it was 
under these circumstances that Smollett nndertook 
m joomey to France and Italy, in which countries 
he resided from 1763 to 1766. Soon after his re- 
torn in 1766, he published his Travels through 
France and Itafyy containing Observations on 
Charactery Customs, ReUgion, Government, Po- 
liccj Commerce, Arts, and Antiquities, with a par^ 
ticular Description of the Town, Territory, and 
Climate of Nice ; to which is added, a Register 
of the Weather, hept during a Residence of Eigh- 
teen Months in that City ; in 2 yok. 8to, in the 
ftnrm of letters to his friends in England, fivm dif- 
ferent parts of those countries. 

SmoUett 8 Travels are distinguished by acnte- 
iiess of remark, and shrewdness of expression, — 
by strong sense and pointed humour ; but the me- 
lancholy state of the author's mind induced him to 
view all the ordinary objects from whidi travellers 
receive pleasure, with cynical contempt. Although 
so lately a sufferer by the most injurious national 
prejudices, he £uled not to harbour and dierish 
all those whidi he himsdf had formeriy adopted 
against the foreign countries through which he 
travelled. Nature had either denied Smollett the 
taste necessary to understand and feel the beauties 
of art, or else his embittered state of mind had, 
for the time, entirely deprived him of the power 
of enjoying them. The harsh censures whidi he 
passes on the Venus de Medicis, and upon the 
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Pantheon ; and the sarcasm with which his criti> 
cisms are answered by Sterne, ^ are both well 
known. Yet, be it said without ofiPence to the 
memory of that witty and elegant writer, it is more 
easy to assume, in composition, an air of alternate 
gaiety and sensibility, than to practise the virtues 
of generosity and benevolence, which Smollett ex* 
^rcised during his whole life, though ofiten, like hi» 
own Matthew Bramble, under the disguise of pee- 
vishness and irritability. Sterne's writings show 
much flourish concerning virtues of which his life 
is understood to have produced little fruit; the 
temper of Smollett was 



** like a lusty winter. 



Frosty, but Idudly." 

On his return to Britain, in 1766, he visited 
Scotland for the last time, and had the pleasure of 

> [« Tlie learned Smelfungus,** says Sterne, in allusion to 
Smollett, " travelled from Boulogne to Paris, — from Paris U> 
Rome, — and so on ; — but he set out with the spleen and jaun- 
dice; and every object he passed by was discoloured or distorted. 
He wrote an account of them ; but 'twas nothing but the 
account of his miserable feelings. I met Smelfungus in the 
grand portico of the Pantheon, — he was just coming out of it. 
' *Tis nothing but a huge eoek-frit,* said he. * I wish you had said 
nothing worse of the Venus of Medicis,' replied I ; for in 
passing through Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon 
the goddess, and used her worse than a common strumpet, 
-without the least provocation in nature. 

'* I popp*d upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home ; and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures he had to tell* 
* wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood and field, and 
of the cannibals that each other eat; the Anthropophagi.* 
He had been flay*d alive, and bedeviPd, and used worse than 
St Bartholomew at every stage he had come at. * I'll tell it,* 
cried Smelfungus, < to the world.* — < You had better tell it^* 
■mid I, < to your physician.* *'--^SenHmeiUal Jottrmg,] 
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receiving a parent's last embrace. His health was 
BOW totally rained. Constant rheomatism, and 
the pain arising from a n^lected ulcer, which had 
got into a bad state, rendered him a Tictim to ex- 
cruciating agonies. He afterwards recovered in a 
great degree, by applying mercurial ointment, and 
using the solution of corrosive sublimate. He gives 
a full account of the process of the cure in a letter 
to Dr Moore, which concludes thus : *' Had I been 
as well in sununer, I should have exquisitely en- 
joyed my expedition to Scotland, which was pro- 
ductive of nothing to me but misery and disgust. 
Between friends, I am now convinced that my 
brain was in some measure affected ; for I had a 
kind of coma vigil upon me from April to Novem- 
ber without intermission.^ In consideration of 

1 [** The ranarkmUe ejipreaafa m of a Coma H^** aays 
D'Isradi, ** difficult to explain, may be described bj a Terse 
of Shakspear^ in his antithetical aeeoont of law9, a paidoii 
made ap of contrarieties. Thus the Coma FZ^ was 

•*StiXLw9kingil9opl that is not what U i^** 

Calamitiea tf Anthan^ toL L, p. 22. 

^ Pope partook of aealamity not nncommoii in the fiunilyof 
fenina, and fell into that state of cxhanstlon, which SmoUett 
once experienced during half a year, of a * Coma VigU,*9akmt» 
fection oi the brain, where the princi|de of life is so redoeed, 
that all external objects appear to be passing in a dream; a 
sort ot torpid indistinct existence. This curioas circomstanee 
is related bj Spence. < His perpetual ap|rfication (after he 
set to stndy of himself) reduced him in four years to so bad 
a state of health, that after trying physicians in 'rain, he ro> 
solred to gire way to his distemper, and $at down ealmfy ta a 
fun eipeetation qf death in a short time. Under this thooght ho 
wrote letters to take a lastfaraedl of some of his more parti- 
cular Ariends, and amongst the rest one to the Abb^ South* 
cot. The Abb^ was extremely concerned, both for his rerj 
ill state of health, and the rcoolatlon he said he had taken. 
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these circumstances, I know you will forgive all 
my peevishness and discontent ; and tell good Mrs 
Moore, to whom I present my most cordial re- 
spects, that, with regard to me, she has as yet seen 
nothing hut the wrong side of the tapestry." 

Finding himself at liberty to resume his lite- 
rary labours, Smollett published, in 1769, the poli- 
tical satire, called The Adventures of an Atoniy in 
which are satirized the several leaders of political 
parties, from 1754 till the dissolution of Lord 
Chatham's administration. His inefficient patron, 
Lord Bute, is not spared in this work ; and Chat- 
ham is severely treated under the name of Jowler. 
The inconsistency of this great minister, in encou- 
raging the German war, seems to have altered 
Smollett's opinion of his patriotism ; and he does 
bis acknowledged talents far less than justice, en- 
deavouring by every means to undervalue the suc- 
cesses of his brilliant administration, or to impute 
them to causes independent of his measures. The 
chief purpose of the work (besides that of giving 
the author the opportunity to raise his hand, like 
that of Ishmael, against every man) is to inspire a 
national horror of continental connexions. 

Shortly after the publication of TJie Adventures 
of an Atomy disease again assailed Smollett with 
redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly made 

He thought there might yet be hopes, and went immediately 
to Dr Radcliffe, with whom he was. well acquainted, told 
him Mr Pope*s case, got full directions from him, apd carried 
them down to Mr Pope in Windsor Forest. The chief thing, 
the doctor ordered him, was to apply less, and to ride every 
day ; the following his advice soon restored him to his health." 
^'^vartarly Beview, July, 1620.] 
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to obtain for him the office of Consnly in some port 
of the Mediterranean, he was compelled to seek a 
warmer dimate, without better means of provision 
than his own precarious finances conld afibrd. ^ 
The kindness of his distinguished friend and coun- 
tryman, Dt Armstrong, (then abroad,) procured 
for Dt and Mrs Smollett a house at Monte Novo, 
a village situated on the side of a mountain over- 
looking the sea, in the neighbourhood of Leghorn ; 
a romantic and salutary abode, where he prepared 
far the press the last, and, like music ^ sweetest 
in the close," the most pleasing of his compositioRS, 
The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, Thi» 
delightful work was published in 1771, in three 
volumes, 12mo> and very favourably received by 
the public 

The very ingenious scheme of describii^ the 
various effects produced upon different members 
of the same family by the same objects, was not 
original, though it has been supposed to be so. 
Anstey, the facetious author of the New JBaA 
Guide, had employed it six or seven years before 
Humphry Clinker appeared. But Anstey's divert- 
ing satire was but a light sketch, compared to the 
finished and elaborate manner in which Smollett 
has, in the first place, identified his characters, and 
then fitted them with lang^uage, sentiments, and 

> [« Smollet had written both for and against ministers, per* 
haps not always from independent motiTes ; hat to find the 
man whose genius has giren exhilaration to mOlioiia, thosfv- 
daoed to beg, and to be refused the means that might have 
smoothed the pillow of his death-bed in a foreign eoontrjr, !• 
a circumstance which fills the mind rather too strongly with 
the recollection of Cenrantes.'* — Caufbclu] 
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powers of observation, in exact correspondence 
with their talents, temper, condition, and disposi- 
tion. The portrait of Matthew Bramble, in which 
Smollett described his own peculiarities, using to- 
wards himself the same rigid anatomy which he 
exercised upon others, is unequalled in the line of 
fictitious composition. It is peculiarly striking to 
observe, how often, in admiring the shrewd and 
sound sense, active benevolence, and honourable 
sentiments combined in Matthew, we lose sight of 
the humorous peculiarities of his character, and 
with what effect they are suddenly recalled to our 
remembrance, just at the time and in the manner 
when we least expect them. All shrewish old 
maids, and simple waiting-women, which shall 
hereafter be drawn, must be contented with the 
praise of approaching in merit to Mrs Tabitha 
Bramble and Winifred Jenkins. The peculiarities 
of the hot-headed young Cantab, and the girlish 
romance of his sister, are admirably contrasted 
with the sense and pettish half-playful misanthro- 
py of their uncle ; and Humphry Clinker (who by 
the way resembles Strap, supposing that excellent 
person to have a turn towards methodism) is, as 
far as he goes, equally delightful. Captain Lisma- 
hago was probably no violent caricature, allowing 
for the manners of the time. We can remember a 
good and gallant officer who was said to have been 
his prototype, but believe the opinion was only 
entertained from the striking resemblance which 
he bore in externals to the doughty captun. 

VOL. III. L 
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When Humphry Clinker appeved in I/ondm, 
the popular odium af^nst the Scotch nation, which 
Wilkoii aud Churchill had excited, was not yet ap- 
peased, and Smollett had enemies amongst the 
periodical critics, who failed not to diarge him 
with undue partiality to his own country. They 
observed, maliciously, but not nntnilyy that the 
cynicism of Matthew Bramble becomes gradnatty 
softened as he journeys northward, and that he 
who equally detested Bath and London, Inicoiiiei 
wonderfully reconciled to walled cities and the hum 
of men, when he finds himself an inhabitant of the 
northern metropolis. It is not worth defen^ng 
to excellent a work against so weak an objectkm* 
The author was a dying man, and his thonghti 
were turned towards the scenes of youthful gaiety 
and the abode of early friends, with a fond partial- 
ity, which, had tlicy been even less deserying of 
his attachment, would hare been not only pardon- 
able, but praiseworthy. 

Moritur, et moiretu dulcet reminitcUur ArgoM* 

Smollett failed not, as he usually did, to intro- 
duce himself, with the various causes which he had 
to complain of the world, into the pages of this de- 
lightful romance. He appears as Mr Serle, and 
more boldly under his own name, and in describiBg 
his own mode of living, he satirizes without mercy 
the book-makers of the day, who had experienced 
his kindness without repaying him by gratitndeb 
It does not, however, seem perfectly fiiir to make 
them atone for their ungracious return to his hoe- 
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vitality, by serving np their characters as a ban- 
quet to the public ; and, in ^t, it too much resenfn 
bles the design of which Pallet accuses the Physi- 
cian, of converting his guests into patients, in 
order to make him amends for the expense of the 
entertainment. 

But criticism, wheth^ candid or unjust, was soon 
to be of little consequence to the author. After the 
publication of his last work, he lingered through 
the summer, and at length, after enduring the vi- 
cissitudes of a wasting and painfol disorder with 
unabated composure, the world lost Tobias Smol- 
lett, on the 21st October, 1771, at the untimely 
age of only fifity-one years. There is little doubt 
that grief for the loss of his daughter, a feeling of 
ungrateful neglect from those who were called upon 
to lend him assistance, a present sense of confined 
circumstances, whidi he was daily losing the power 
of enlarging by his own exertions, together with 
gloomy apprehensions for the future, materially 
aided the progress of the mortal disorder by which 
he was removed.^ 

More happy in this respect than Fielding, Smol- 
lett's grave at Leghorn is distinguished by a plain 
monument, erected by his widow, to which Dr 

' 1 [« Had Smollett lived a few years longer,** says Dr An- 
<derBon, « he must have inherited the estate of Bonhill, of about 
X.1000 a-year, hy the death of his cousin, Mr Smollett, whose 
heir of entail he was ; and who would, in all probability, ha^e 
^bequeathed him, what he could no longer retain, the rest of 
ills fortune, of nearly the same value, both of which fell to 
Ilia sister, Mrs Telte,"— Z^« ffSmoOett^ p. 102.] 
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Armstrong, his constant and fiuthfol firiendj top* 
plied the following spirited intcriptioii >-« 

Hie otn oondantiir 

TOBIiE SMOLLETT, 8eoU; 

Qui, prosapia i^eneroaa eC antlqna natna^ 
PriacB Tirtutis exemplar cmioiilt; 
Atpecta ingenuo^ 
Corpore Talido^ 
Fectore animoao^ 
Indole apprime benifna, 
£t fere aapra facultatei muntUca, 
Insifnia. 
Ingenio feraci, faceto, TeraatUIy 
OmnigeiuB fere doctrioa mire ^Tfipfsly 
Varia fabulamm duloedtney 
Vitam moresqae hominom, 
Ubertate lumma ladeii% deplnxit. 
AdTerso, interim, nefas ! tali tantoque aloinno 
Nisi quo satyne opipare sapplebmt^ 
Seculo impio, ignaTO» latuo^ 
, Quo mussB tIx nlai notlMB 
* Mecssnatnlis Britaimioia 
Foyebantur. 
Inmemoriam ^ 
Optimi et amabilla omnlno viri^ ' ' 

Permnltis amidfl deiideratiy 
. Hocce marmor 
Dilectisaima simul et amantinima coijiix 

L. M. 
Sacrarit. 

In the year 1774, a column was erected to Smd 
lett's memory near the house in which he was bon% 
by his cousin, James Smollett, Esq. of BonhiDt 
with the following nervous and classical inscriptioDy 
written by Professor George Stewart of ESdinburglip 
and partly by the late John Ramsay, Esq. of Ocbi 
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tertyre, and corrected by Dr Johnson. The lines 
printed in Italics are by the latter : 

Siste, Yiator ! 

Si leporis ingeniique venam benignam, 

Si moram callidissimain pictorem, 

Unquam es miratus, 

Immorare paululam memoris 

TOBIJE SMOLLETT, M. D. 

Viri virtutibas hisce 

Qu€u in homine et dve 

Et laudes et imitenst 

Haud mediocriter ornati : 

Qui in Uteris variis versatus, 

Postquam, felicitate sibi propria, 

Sese posteria commendaYerat, 

Morte acerba raptus 

Anno setatis 5L 

Ehen ! quam procul a patria ! 

Frope Liburni portam in Italia, 

Jacet sepultus. 

Tali tantoque viro, patruelo suo, 

Cui ID decursu lampada 

Se potius tradidisse deciiit, 

JSdnc Columnam, 

! Amoris, eheu ! inane monumentum 

In ipsis LeviMB ripis, 

Quas versiculis sub exitu yitse illasti*«tas, 

Primis infant vcyitibus personuit, 

Ponendam curavit 

Jacobus Smollxtt de Bonblll. 

Abi et reminiscere, 

Hoc quidem honore, 

Non modo defunct! memoris, 

Verum etiam exemplo, prospectum esse ; 

Aliis enim, si modo digni sint, 

Idem erit virtutis pr»mium I ^ 

The widow of Smollett long continued an inhabit- 
tant of the neighbourhood of Leghorn, supporting 

'* [ Dr Johnson visited Mr James Smollett, at Bonhill, on 
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li'.^rself in obscurity and with difficulty^ upon the 
siiiall remnant of fortune he had been able to be- 

'I'hurnday, 28t1i October, 1773 ; and the render will find an 
n Touiit of the Doctor's emendations tm. the Ineeription of the 
I'illar in Croker*s Bonoelh vol. iii.» p. 61-03. 
The following is an extract from IVIvnell's CaUtmUie$ of 

< tuthors : — 

** Of moHt < Authors hj profeasion»* who has displajed 
a more fruitful genius, and exercised more intense Indostrj, 
with a loftipr Mnse of his independence* than SmoUett ? Bat 
look into his Itfp, and enter into his feelings^ and you 'will be 
s]i(K:ked nt the diHpnrityof his ^tuation with the genius of the 
man. 1 1 In life was a succession of struggles^ Texations, and 
«liHnppointmentn; yet of success in his writings. SmoUetty 
-whd is n ^rcut poet, though he has written little in Terse* and 
whose rich genius had composed the most original pictures of 
liuman life, was compelled by his wants to debase his name hf 
rotting it to Voyages and Translations which he nerer could 
li.Hve read. ^Vhen lie had worn himself down in the aerrice 
of the public, or the booksellers, there remained not, of all hit 
ulrndcr remunerations, in the last stage of life, sufficient to 
convey him to a cheap country and a restoratire air, on the 

< -ontincnt. Th c father may have thought himself fortunate^ 
that the daughter whom he loTed with more than common 
nlloction was no more to share in his wants; hut the husband 
liud by his nide the faithful companion of his life, left without 
a wreck of fortune. Smollett gradually perishing in a 
foreign land, neglected by an admiring public, and 'without 
fresh resources from the booksellers, who were receiving the 
income of his works— threw out his injured feeling In the 
character of Bramble ; the warm generosity of his temper, but 
not his genius, seemed fleeting with his breath. Yet when 
Smollett died, and his widow in a foreign land was rising 
a plain monument over his dust, her lore and her piety hut 
« made the little less.** She perished in friendless solitude ! 
Yet Smollett dead — soon an ornamented celumn is raised at 
the place of his birth, while the grave of the author seemed te 
multiply the editions of his 'works. There are Indeed cratefol 
feelings in the public at large for a favourite author ; but the 
awful testimony of those feelings by its gradual progresi^ 
must appear beyond the grave ! lliey visit thecoUunii 
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qneatb to her. We remember a benefit play being 
performed on her acoonnt, at Edinburgh, in which 
Houston Stewart Nicholson, Esq^ an amateur 
performer, appeared in the part of Pierre. The 
profits are sidd to have amoimted to L.dOO. A pro- 
logue, written for the occasion, by Mr Graham of 
Gartmore, was spoken by the late Mr Woods, of 
the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 

Smollett's Ode to Independence, the most cha- 
racteristic of his poetical works, was published, two 
years after his death, by the Messrs Foulis of 
Glasgow. The mythological commencement is 
eminently beautiful. 

His name was appended to a version of Tele- 
machus, as, during his life, it had appeared to a 
translation of Gil Bias, to which it is supposed he 
contributed little or nothing more. In 1785, a 
farce, called The Israelites, or The Pampered Na^ 
hob, was acted on the Covent Garden stage, for the 
benefit of Mr Aiken. It was ascribed to Smollett 
on very dubious eyidence, was indifferently received, 
and has never since i^peared, either on the stage 
or in print. 



The person of Smollett was eminently hand- 
some, his features jHrepossessing, and, by the joint 
testimony of all his surviving friends, his conversa- 
tion in the highest degree instructive and amusing. 
Of his disposition, those who have read his works 
(and who has not done so ?) may form a very acco- 

crated by his name, and his features are most loved, most 
renerated in tbebiist.'* — Cakmdtieg, toI. i., p. 17.] 
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rate estimate ; for in each of them he htm presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, tiie 
leading features of his own character, without dis- 
guising tlie most unfavourable of them. Nay, 
there is room to believe, that he rather exaggerated 
than softened that cynical turn of temper, whidi 
was the principal fault of his disposition, and which 
engaged him in so many quarrels. It is remarkable, 
that all his heroes, from Roderick Random down- 
ward, possess a haughty, fierce irritability of dispo- 
sition, until the same features appear softened, and 
rendered venerable by age and philosophy, in Mat- 
thew Bramble. The sports in which they most 
delight are those wliich are attended with disgrace, 
mental pain, and bodily mischief to others ; and 
their humanity is never represented as intermpting 
the coiurse of their frolics. We know not that 
Smollett had any other marked foiling, save that 
which he himself has so often and so liberally 
acknowledged. When iinseduced by his satirical 
propensities, he was kind, generous, and humane to 
others ; bold, upright, and independent in his own 
character ; stooped to no patron, sued for no &yonr» 
but honestly and honourably maintained himself 
on his literary labours ; when, if he was occasionally 
employed in work which was beneath his talents, 
the disgrace must remain with those who saVed 
not such a genius from the degrading drudgrery of 
compiling and translating. He was a doadng 
father, and an affectionate husband ; and the 
warm zeal with which his memory was cherished 
by his surviving friends, showed clearly the reUanoe 
which they placed upon his regard. £ven his 
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pesentments, thougli often hastily adopted, and in- 
cautiously expressed, were neither ungenerous nor 
enduring. He was open to conviction, and ready 
to make hoth acknowledgment and allowance when 
he had done injustice to others, willing also to for- 
give and to he reconciled when he had received 
it at their hand. 

Churchill,^ and other satirists, falsely ascrihe to 
Smollett the mean passion of literary envy, to 
which his nature was totally a stranger. The 
manner in which he mentions Fielding and Rich- 
ardson in the account of the literature of the cen- 
tury, shows how much he understood, and how 
liberally he praised, the merit of those, who, in the 
view of the world, must have been regarded as his 
inmiediate rivals. " The genius of Cervantes,'* in 
his generous expression, " was transfused into the 
novels of Fielding, who painted the characters, and 
ridiculed the follies of life, with equal strength, 

^ The article upon TTie Rosciad, in the Critical Review, (that 
fertile mother of all the dissensions in which Smollett was 
engaged,) was so severe as to call forth the hard's hitter re- 
sentment, in the 2d edition ; where, ascribing the offensive 
article to Smollett, in which he was mistalcen, he thus apos- 
trophizes him : 

" Whence could arise this mighty critic spleen* 
The Muse atrifler* and her theme so mean? 
What had I done, that angry heav'n should send 
The bitterest foe where roost I wish'd a friend ? 
Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name. 
And hail'd the honours of thy matchless fame. 

' For roe let hoary Fielding bite the ground. 
So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound ; 

- From Ltejf't temples tear th' historic crown. 
Which, with more justice, blooms upon thine own," &c 

A poet of inferior note, author of a poem called The Race, has 

brought the same charge against Smollett, in still coarser 

terms. 
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humour, and propriety;" — a passage which we 
record with pleasure, as a proof that the disagree- 
ment which existed betwixt Smollett and Fielding 
did uut prevent his estimating with justice^ and 
recording in suitable terms, tlie merits of tlie 
Father of Uie English NoveL His historian, with 
equal candour, proceeds to tell his reader, tint 
*' tlie laudable ^m of enlisting the passions on the 
side of virtue was successfully pursued by Bidi- 
ardson, in his Pamela^ Clarissa^ and Granduom^ 
a species of writing equally new and extraordiniry, 
where, mingled with much superfluity and imperti- 
nence, we find a sublime system of ethics, an amar 
zing knowledge and comnumd of human nature.*^ 

1 [Dr Moore thus sums up his account of Smollett:— 
" The person of Dr Smollett was stout and well proportioneib 
his countenance engaging, his manner reaerred, "with a ctf- 
tain air of dignity that seemed to indicate that he was not 
unconscious of his ovm powers. He was of a disposition » 
humane and generous, that he was erer ready to serve As 
uufurtunate, and on some occasions to assist thena bejvnd 
what his circumstances could justify. Though few eodU 
penptrute with more acuteness into character, yet nonem 
more apt to overlook misconduct when attended "with ad^ 
fortune. 

*< lie lived in an hospitable maimer, hut he despised that 
hospitality which is founded on ostentation, which entertaini 
only those whose situations in life flatten the raaity of the 
entertainer, or such as can make returns of the same kind ; 
that hospitality which keeps a debtor and creditor aeoount of 
dinners. Smollett invited to his plain but plentiful taUe^ the 
persons whose characters he esteemed, in whose conTersatioo 
he delighted ; and many for no other reason, tiian hecanis 
they stood in need of his countenance and protection. 

" As nothing was more abhorrent to his nature than pert> 
ness or intrusion, few things could render him mora hi4if- 
nant than a cold reception. To this, however, he imaginsi 
he had sometimes been exposed on his applications in finroor 
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In leaying Smollett's personal for his literary 
cliaracter, it is impossible not to consider the latter 
as contrasted with that of his eminent contempo- 
rary, Fielding. It is true, that such comparisons, 
though recommended by the example of Platarchy 
are not in general the best mode of estimating 
individual merit. Bat, in the present case, the 
contemporary existence, the private history, accom- 
plishments, talents, pmrsuits, and, mifortmiately, 
the fates of these two great authors, are so closely 
allied, that it is scarce possible to name the one 
without exciting recollections of the other. Field- 
ing and Smollett were both bom in the highest 
rank of society, both educated to learned profes- 
sions, yet both obliged to follow miscellaneous 

of others ; for himself he never made an application to any 
great man in his life. 

<* Free from vanity, ^noUett had a considerable share of 
pride, and great sensibility ; hia passions were easily moved,^ 
and too often impetuous when roused ; he could not cone«d 
his contempt of folly, his detestation of fraud, nor refrain 
from proclaiming his indignation against every instance of 
oppression. 

<* Though Smollett possessed a versatility of style in irri- 
ting, which he could accommodate to every character, he had 
no suppleness in his conduct. His learning, diligence, and 
natural acuteness^ would have rendered him eminent in the 
science of medicine had he persevered in that profusion;; 
other purts of his character were ill suited for augmenting 
his practice. He could neither stoop to impose on credulity^ 
nor humour caprice. 

** He WM of an intrepid, independent, imprudent disposi- 
tion ; equaUy inci^»able of deceit and adulation, and more dis- 
posed to cultivate the acquaintance of those he could serve 
than of thoss who could serve him. What wonder that a 
man of his character wi» sot what is called sucecssful ia 
life!"] 
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Hterature as the means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, during their lives, by the narrowness of 
their circumstances, — both united a humorous cjm- 
cism with generosity and good-nature, — ^both died 
of the diseases incident to a sedentary life, and to 
literary labour, — and both drew their last breath 
in a foreign land, to which they retreated under 
the adverse circumstances of a decayed constitu- 
tion, and an exhausted fortune. 

Their studies were no less similar than their 
Hyes. Hiey both wrote for the stage, and neither 
of them successfully. They both meddled in poli- 
tics, and never obtained effectual patronage ; they 
both wrote travels, in which they showed that their 
good-humour was wasted under the sufferings of 
their disease ; and to conclude, they were both so 
eminently successful as novelists, that no other 
English author of that class has a right to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Fielding and Smol- 
lett. 

If we compare the works of these two great 
masters yet more closely, we may assign to Field- 
ing, with little hesitation, the praise of a higher 
and a purer taste than was shown by his rival ; 
more elegance of composition and expression; a 
nearer ^proadi to the grave irony of Swift and 
Cervantes ; a great deal more address or felicity 
in the conduct of his story ; and, finally, a power 
of describing amiable and virtuous characters, and 
of placing before us heroes, and especially heroines, 
of a much higher as well as more pleasing diarader 
than Smollett was able to present. 

Thus the art and felicity with which the story 
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of Tom Jones evolves itself, is nowhere found in 
Smollett's novels, where the heroes pass from one 
situation in life, and from one stage of society, to 
another totally unconnected, except that, as in 
ordinary life, the adventures recorded, though not 
bearing upon each other, or on the catastrophe^ 
befall the same personage. Characters are intro- 
duced and dropped without scruple, and, at the 
end of the work, the hero is found surrounded by 
a very different set of associates from those with 
whom his fortune seemed at first indissolubly con- 
nected. Neither are the characters which Smollett 
designed should be interesting, half so amiable as 
his readers could desire. The low-minded Rode- 
rick Random, who borrows Strap's money, wears 
his clothes, and, rescued from starving by the 
attachment of that simple and kind-hearted adhe* 
rent, rewards him by squandering his substance, 
receiving his attendance as a servant, and beating 
him when the dice ran against him, is not to be 
named in one day with the open-hearted, good- 
humoured, and noble-minded Tom Jones, whose 
libertinism (one particular omitted) is perhaps ren- 
dered but too amiable by his good qualities. We 
believe there are few readers who are not disgusted 
with the miserable reward assigned to Strap in the 
closing chapter of the novel. Five hundred pounds^ 
(scarce the value of the goods he had presented to 
his master,) and the hand of a reclaimed street- 
walker, even when added to a Highland farm^ seem 
but a poor recompense for his faithful and disinte- 
rested attachment. The Englishman is a hundred 
Jimes more grateful to Partridge, (whose morality 
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is very questionable, and who follows Jones's for- 
tunes with tho self-seeking fidelity of a cor, w!w^ 
while he luves his master, has his eye upcm die 
flesh-pots,) than Roderick Random shows hinudf 
towards the disinterested and generous attadunent 
of poor Strap. There may be one way of expbi^ 
ing this difference of taste betwixt these grest 
authors, by recollecting, that in Scotland, at tblt 
period, the absolute devotion of a follower to Ui 
master M-as something which entered into^ ml 
made part of the character of the low^r ranks is 
general ; and therefore domestic fidelity was re- 
garded as a thing more of course than in ESnghnxl 
and recciyed less gratitude than it deseryedfiB 
consideration of its more freqnent occurrenGe. 

But, to recur to our parallel betwixt the chanD* 
ters of Fielding and those of Smollett, we shonU 
do Jones great injustice by weighing him in die 
balance with the wild and ferocions Pickloy ^Hio^ 
— ^besides his gross and base brutality towaidi 
Emilia, besides his ingratitude to his nncle, and die 
savage propensity which he shows, in the pleasure 
he taJces to torment others by practical jokes resem- 
bling those of a fiend in glee,— exhibits a low sad 
imgentlemanlike tone of tiiinking, only one degM 
higher than that of Roderick Random. The bLut 
guard frolic of introducing a prostitntei in a fidse 
character, to his sister, is a sufficient instance of 
that want of taste and feeling ^duch SmoUetA 
adnurers are compelled to acknowledge may he 
detected in his writings. It is yet more imponiUe 
to compare Sophia or Amelia to the females of 
Smollett, who (excepting Aurelia Darnel) 
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drawn as the objects rather of appetite than of 
afFection, and excite no higher or more noble inte- 
rest than might be created by the houris of the 
MalMHnedan paradise. 

It follows from this superiority on the side of 
Fielding, that his novels exhibit, more frequently 
than those of Smollett, scenes of distress, which 
excite the sympathy and pity of the reader. No 
one can refuse his compassion to Jones, when, by 
a train of practices upon his generous and open 
daracter, he is expelled from his benefactor's 
binise under the foulest and most heart-rending 
accusations; but we certainly sympathize very little 
IB the distress of Piclde, brought on by his own 
profligate profusion, and enhanced by his insolent 
misanthropy. We are only surprised that his 
predominating arrogance does not weary out the 
benoYolence of Hatchway and Pipes, and scarce 
think the ruined spendthrift deserves their perse- 
vering and faithful attachment. 

But the deep and fertile genius of Smollett 
afforded resources sufficient to make np for these 
deficiencies ; and when the full weight has been 
allowed to Fielding's superiority of taste and ex- 
pression, his northern contemporary will still be 
found fit to balance the scale with his great rivaL 
If Fielding had superior taste, the palm of more 
brilliancy of genius, more inexhaustible richness of 
invention, must in justice be awarded to Smollett. 
In comparison with his sphere, that in which Field- 
ing walked was limited; and compared with the 
wealthy profusion of varied character and incident 
9irhich Smollett has scattered through his works^ 
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there is a poverty of composition about his rivaL 
Fielding's fame rests on a single chef cPceuvre ; and 
the art and indostry whidi produced Tom JoneSy 
was unable to rise to equal excellence in Amelicu 
Though, therefore, we may justly prefer Tom Jones 
as the most masterly example of an artful and 
well-told novel, to any individual work of Smol- 
lett ; yet Roderick Handamy Peregrine Pickle, and 
Humphry Clinker j do eadi of them far excel Joseph 
Andrews or Amelia; and, to descend still lower, 
Jonathan Wild, or J%e Journey to the next World, 
cannot be put into momentary comparison with Sir 
Lancelot GreaveSy or Ferdinand Count Fathom, 

£very successful novelist must be more or less 
a poet, even although he may never have written 
a line of verse. The quality of imag^adon is abso* 
lutely indispensable to him : his accurate power of 
examining and embodying human character and 
human passion, as well as the external face of 
nature, is not less essential; and the talent of 
describing well what he feels with acuteness, added 
to the above requisites, goes fiu* to complete the 
poetic character. Smollett was, even in the ordi- 
nary sense, whidi limits the name to those who 
write verses, a poet of distinction; and, in this 
particular, superior to Fielding, who seldom aims 
at more than a slight translation firom the classics.^ 

1 A jadge, oovnpetent in the highest degree, has thus dia- 
racterised Sai<^ett*s poetical compositions. ** They hare a 
portion of ddicaey, not to be foond in his noreb ; bat tbej 
have not, like tboae prose fictions, the stren|^ of a mastcr'a 
hand. Were he to live again, we might wish him to write 
more poetrj, in the belief that his poetical talent would im- 
prove by ezordae; but we dioald be glad that we had 
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Accordingly, if he b surpassed by Fielding m 
moving pity, the northern novelist soars far above 
bim in his powers of exciting terror. Fielding has 
no passages which approach in sublimity to the 
robber-scene in Count Fathom ; or to the terrible 
description of a sea-engagement, in which Roderick 
Bandom sits chained and exposed upon the poop, 
without the power of motion or exertion, during 
the carnage of a tremendous engagement. Upon 
many other occasions, Smollett's descriptions ascend 
to the sublime ; and, in general^ there is an air of 
romance in his writings, which raises his narratives 
above liie level and easy course of ordinary life. 
He was, like a preeminent poet of our own day, a. 
searcher of dark bosoms, and loved to paint cha^ 
racters under the strong agitation of fierce and 
stormy passions. Hence misanthropes, gamblers, 
and duellists, are as common in his works, as rob^ 
bers in those of Salvator Rosa, and are drawn, in 
most cases, with the same terrible truth and effect.^ 
To compare Ferdinand Count Fathom to the Jona^ 
than Wild of Fielding, would be>*perhap8 unfair to 
the latter author ; yet, the w<Hrks being composed 
on the same plan, (a very bad one^as we think,) we 
cannot help placing them by the side of eachothca? ; 
when it becomes at once obvious that the detestable 
Fathom is a living and existing miscreant, at whom 
we shrink as if from the presence of an incarnate- 
fiend, while the villain of Fielding seems rather a 

noYela juit at they are." — Specimens of the British Poets^hif 
Thomas Cakfbell, vol. tL The truth is, that in these very 
novels are -expended many of the ingredients both of grav»«id 
hivnoroas poetry; 

VOL. III. H 
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cold personification of the abstract principle of eril, 
so hr from being terrible, that notwithstanding the 
knowledge of the world argued in many passages 
of his adventures, we are compelled to acknowledge 
him absolutely tiresome. 

It is, however, chiefly in his profufflon, wluch 
amounts almost to prodigality, that we reo^mse 
the superior richness of Smollett's fimcy* He never 
shows the least desire to make the most either of 
a diaracter, or a situation, or an adventure, but 
throws them together with a carelessness idiich 
ai^es unlimited confidence in his own powers. 
Fielding pauses to explain the principles of his art, 
and to congratulate himself and his readers on the 
felicity with whidi he constructs his narrathre, or 
makes his characters evolve themselves in its pro- 
gress. These i^peals to the reader^s judgment, 
admirable as they are, have sometimes the fiuilt of 
being difi^ose, and always the great disadvantage, 
that they remind us we are perusing a work of 
fiction ; and that the beings with wlM>m we have 
been conversant during the perusal, are but a set 
of evanescent phantoms, conjured up by a magidan 
for our amusement. Smollett seldom holds com- 
munication with his readers in his own person. He 
manages his delightful puppet-show wilboat thmgt- 
ing his head beyond the curtain, like Gines de Fm- 
samont, to explain what he is doing; and henoe^ 
besides that our attention to the story remaios 
unbroken, we are sure that the author, fully oonfi* 
dent in the abimdance of his materials, has no 
occasion to eke them out with extrinsic matter. 

Smollett's sea-characters have been desenredly 
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<5onsidered as inimitable ; and the power with which 
he has diversified them, in so many instances, dis- 
tinguishing the individual features of each honest 
tar, while each possesses a full proportion of pro- 
fessional manners and habits of thinking, is a most 
absolute proof of the richness of fancy with which 
the author was gifted, and which we have noticed 
as his chief advantage over Fielding. Bowling, 
Trunnion, Hatchway, Pipes, and Crowe, are all 
men of the same class, habits, and tone of think- 
ing, yet so completely differenced by their separate 
and individual characters, that we at once acknow- 
ledge them as distinct persons, while we see and 
allow that every one of them belongs to the old 
[English navy. These striking portraits have now 
the merit which is cherished by antiquaries — ^they 
preserve the memory of the school of Benbow and 
Boscawen, whose manners are now banished from 
tibe quarterdeck to the forecastle. The naval 
officers of the present day, the splendour of whose 
actions has thrown into shadow the exploits of a 
thousand years, do not now affect the manners of 
foremast-men, and have shown how admirably well 
their duty can be discharged without any particular 
attachment to tobacco or flip, or the decided pre- 
ference of a check shirt over a linen one.^ But 
these, when memory carries them back thirty or 
forty years, must remember many a weather-beaten 

* [« The strong picture of the discomforts of bis naval life, 
which he afterwards drew, is said to have attracted consider, 
able attention to the internal economy of our ships of war, 
and to have occasioned the commencement of some salutarr 
reformations,**.— CAiffULL. ] 
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veteraiit whose ]4)pearancey lang^uage^ and send* 
ments free Smollett from the charge of extmnr 
gance in his characteristic sketdiea of British lea- 
men of the last century. 

In the comic part of their writingB, we bare al- 
ready said. Fielding is preeminent in grave ironyy 
a Cervantic species of pleasantry, in which Smol- 
lett is not equally successful. On the other hand* 
the Scotchinan, notwithstanding the general (^ 
nion denies that quality to his countrymeii, ezods 
in broad and ludicrous humour. Hia fimcy seesis 
to run riot in accumulating ridicnloas circomstanees 
one upon another, to the utter destmction of all 
power of gravity ; and perhaps no books ever wiiU 
ten have excited such peals of inextingoishaUo 
laughter as those of Smollett. The deacriptioiis 
which a£Fect us tlius powerfully, border sometimes 
upon what is called farce or caricature ; but if ift 
be the highest praise of pathetic composition that 
it draws forth tears, why should it not be esteem- 
ed the greatest excellence of the ludicrous that it 
compels laughter ? the one tribute is at least as 
genuine an expression of natural feeling as the 
other ; and he who can read the calamitous career 
of Trunnion and fiEatchway, when run away with 
by their mettled steeds, or the inimitable absurdi- 
ties of the Feast of the Ancients, without a good 
liearty burst of honest laughter, must be well qua* 
lified to look sad and gentlemanlike with JLord 
Chesterfield and Master Stephen. 

Upon the whole, the genius of SmoOett may be 
said to resemble that of Rubens. His pictures are 
often deficient in grace; sometimes ooarss^ and 
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even vulgar in conception; deficient in keeping, 
and in the due subordination of parts to each other ; . 
and intimating too much carelessness on the part 
of the artist. But these faults are redeemed by 
such richness and brilliancy of colours ; such a pro- 
fusion of imagination — ^now bodying forth the 
grand and terrible — ^now the natural, the easy, and 
the ludicrous ; there is so much of life, action, and 
bustle, in every group he has painted; so much 
force and individuality of character, — ^that we rea- 
, dily grant to Smollett an equal rank vrith his great 
riTsl Fielding, whUe we place botii far above any 
of their sucoessors in the ga»e line «f fictatious com- 
position. 

Al^Hfttford, Id June, 1821. 
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No. I. 

LETTER FROM TOBIAS SMOLLETT TO THB HOX. 
ALEXANDER HUME CAMPBELIi. 

This Letter eziBtH in a rough draught, Mnt by the anthor ti 
his friend Mr MacKercher. The coniequeneas ur« not koowi, 
hut the letter appeared in the European Moffoximep Tol. T.| firoa 
Smollett't handwriting. 

" I have waited leyeral dajra in hope of reeeiTing from yoa m 
acknowledgment touching those harth, unjuitifiable, (mud* la^ a* 
add, ) unmannerly ezpreuions, which you annexed to my vaxn, 
in the Court of King's Bench, when you opened the cauM de- 
pending between me and Peter Gordon ; and, aa I do ncrt lad 
that you have diicoyered the least indinatioa to retract what yea 
said to my prejudice, I have taken this method to refreah joar 
memory, and to demand such satisfisction as a gentleman* injuni 
as I am, has a right tn claim. 

** The business of a counsellor is, I apprehend, to inve at^rt t 
the truth in behalf of his client ; but surely he haa no pririltgi 
to blacken and asperse the character of the other partj» widuNll 
any regard to veracity or decorum. That you aaanmed thia aa- 
warrantable privilege in commenting upon your brief, I believe 
you will not pretend to deny, when I remind you of ihoee peea* 
liar flowers of elocution which you poured forth on that notable 
occasion. First of all, in order to inspire the court with bOTTor 
and contempt for the defendant, you gave the jury to undentoid 
that you did not know this Dr Smollett ; and, indeed, bia eha- 
racter appeared in such a light, from the facta contained in yoar 
brief, that you never should desire to know him. I aboidd be 
glad to learn of what consequence it could be to the eanaa wbadiar 
you did or did not know the defendant, or whether you bad or 
bad not an inclination to be acquunted with lum ? ^r, fStuB 
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-a pitiful personality, calculated to depreciate the character of a 
gentlemaxL to wliom you was a stranger, merely to gratify the ran- 
cour and malice of an abandoned fellow who had feed you to speak 
in his causa. Did I ever seek your acquaintance, or court your 
protection ? I had been informed, indeed, that you was a lawyer 
of sodie reputation, and, when the suit commenced, would have 
retained you for that reason, had I not been anticipated by the 
plaiirtiff; but, far from coveting your acquaintance, I never 
dreamed of exchanging a word with you on that or any other sub- 
ject : you might therefore have spared your invidious declaration, 
until I had put it in your power to mortify me with a repulse, 
which, uptm my honour, would never Jiave been the case, were 
yon a much greater man than you really are. Yet this was not 
the only expedient you used to prepossess the jury against me. 
Ton was hardy enough to represent me as a person devoid of all 
humanity and remorse ; as a barbarous ruffian, who, in a cow- 
ardly manner, had, with two associates as barbarous as myself, 
called a peaceable gentleman out of his lodgings, and assaulted 
him in the dark, with an intent to murder. Such an horrid 
imputation, publicly fixed upon a person whose innocence you 
could hardly miss to know, is an outrage, for which, I believe, I 
might find reparation from the law itself, notwithstanding your 
artful manner of qualifying the expression by saying, provided the 
fa/tUcan be proved. This low subterfuge may, for aught I know, 
screen you from a prosecution at law, but can never acquit you 
-in diat court which every man of honour holds in his own breast. 
I say, you must have known my innocence from the weakness of 
the evidence which you produced, and with which you either 
was, or ought to have been previously acquainted, as well as from 
my general character, and that of my antagonist, which it was 
your duty to have learned. I will venture to say, you did know 
my character, and in your heart believed me incapable of such 
brutality as yen laid to my charge. Surely I do not overrate my 
own importance in affirming, that I am not so obscure in life as 
to have escaped the notice of Blr Hume Campbell ; and I will 
be bold enough to challenge him and the whole world to prove 
one instance in which my integrity was called, or at least left, in 
question. Have not I, therefore, reason to suppose that, in spite 
of your internal conviction, you undertook the cause of a wretch, 
whose ingratitude, villany, and rancour, are, I firmly believe, 
without example in this kingdom ; that you magnified a slight 
correction bestowed by his benefactor, in consequence of the 
-most insolent provocation, into a deliberate and malicious icheiBt 
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of ■■minitinn ; and endeayoortd* with all &• viialaBetrf^ 
famation, to deitroj the chmraeter, and «Tan tkvUfi^ of aniBJaii 
penon, who, m well «• jrounel^ ia a gentlwMn bj birth« fldB» 
tioB, and profeanon ? In faTOur of whoai« nod u eOHMquB^if 
what, waa all this seal nanifeBted, all dua riandw itrliwwtidj wi 
all this ■cnrrility diaeharged ? Your diaat, wbom ymi dipiirf 
with the title of Esquire, and endeaTOBrad to nam to tha ■■§ 
footing with one in point of station and dmnfltar, jaa. kaavii 
be an abject miscreant, whom my iwmpawiua and hnmanty hi 
lifked from the most deplorable aeenea of diitii— ; w^m Ihi 
aaved from imprisonment and ruin ; whom I had clodMid ndld 
for a series of years ; whom I had ocraawmaHy aaaiafead with wf 
purse, credit, and influence. You knew, or oo^t to havo I m a^ 
that, after having receired a thonaand marks of my banavolMHb 
and prevailed upon me to indorse aotea 4ir the mpport cf !■ 
credit, he withdrew himself into the vergo of the oonrty aad Ivk : 
up his habitation in a paltry alehouaa, when ha not mdj artM . 
and the reat of his creditors at defianoe, but provokad ma kj«» ' 
rilona and insolent letters and measageSp to cbaatiaa turn in aadia 
manner as gave him a handle for this prnsuriifimu, ia wluflhyai 
signalised yourself as his champion for a verj hoBDmabla emit 
deration. There is something so palpably o ng r airf Bl, p ai fidi m ' 
and indeed diabolical, in the conduct of the fraaaeutor, fS^X^ mm I 
in these degenerate days, I wonder how hi could find aaattRMf ! 
to appear in his behalf. O iempora! O morf / Aftar kaia| 
thus sounded the trumpet of obloquy ia yonr praaoBlilab nd ti^ ' 
tured every circumstance of the plaintiff's evidanoa to mj ditai- 
ment and dishonour, you attempted to aubjeet ma to iha ridiadi 
of the Court, by asking a question of my fifst witaaai^ whidi lad 
BO more relation to the cause, than if yon had daairod to kaav 
the name of his grandmother. What title bad yon to aak if i 
tradesman, if he knew me to be an author ? What afiailj bid 
tiua question with the circumstances of the aasank ? Waa art 
this foreign to the purpoae ? Was it not imperrinaMl, and |ia< 
posed with a view to put me out of countenaa^e, aad to raiaa At 
langh of the apeetators at my expense ? There, indaad» joa mi 
dissppointed, as you frequently are in those littla digraaaiia if- 
forts by wluch you make yourself remarkable. Though I do aal 
pretend to possess that superlative degree of effrontery hy ' '-^ 
some people make a figure at the bar, I have aaauraai 
to stand the mention of my works without falnaki^g, 
when I despise the taste, and scorn the p rinfii p l aa , of him iriil 
would turn them to my disgrace. You sucoeada d , howovai^ JR 
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■^ wludi fon took all imagindbile'Bdvanti^e, yniatKngi petpkadngy 
«nd lirowobealing hjaa wi& «nch artifioe, ei^;emeM, and innttt^ as 
t tf y e yif Lalf n ed Inm -mth eonfiisioii, and had weUo^h deprivvd me 
<d Iha bfloflfit of his evidence. Luckily for me, the Beset gende- 
■HB who sras called confirmed what Ae other had swore, and 
fHired to the aatiafaetum of the judge and jury, and even to your 
^•wm emuriottoii, tiiot ^us terrible deUherate aaeassinaition was no 
inore tiian a simple falow given to a rascal after repeated provo- 
'Cation, and that <^ibe most t&grant kind ; that no -advantage was 
ttSBBU in point of weapons ; and that two 'drahs, whom they had 
picked vp iot tiie purpose^ had affirmed upon eadi a downright 
^dsehood, widi « view to Uast my reputation. You yourself was 
wo cDoscioas of this palpable detection, that yon ^ndsavoured to 
■^flDoase tibem by a forced ^qilanatioii, whidi, jen may depend 
■poB it, shall not screen lihem from a prosecution for >perjury. I 
fritt not say, that this was like patronising a isonple c^ gipsies 
4ibo Imd lorswom themselves, consequently forfeited all title to 
iIm countenance, or indeed forbearance of the Court ; but this I 
wsU say, that your tenderness for them was of a piece with your 
n^ude behaviour to me, which I think was equadly insolent and 
flaajust; £or, 'granting that you had rei^ supposed me guilty of 
«i isitonded usassination before the trisd b^an, yon saw me in 
:Am'eeane of evidence acquitted of that suspicion, and heard the 
•jnd^ kudst tipon my innocence in his diarge to the jury, who 
ikscai^ht in lh.eir -verdict accordingly. Then, nr, yon ought in 
.CHnaasn justice to have owned yourself mistaken, or to have te- 
jksB some other opportunity of expressing your concern for what 
j9tL had said to my disadvantage ; thoi^ even such an rncknow- 
led^ent would not have been a suffioent reparation, because, 
faeHsre my witnesses were called, many persons left the court with 
impvesmons to my prejudice, conceived from tiie calumnies which 
tfkey heard you espouse and encourage. On die whole, you 
t^pened the trial widx such hyperbcdical impetuosity, and con- 
<dncted it with sudi particular bitterness and nmconr, that every- 
l>ody perceived you was move than ordinaxily interrated ; and I 
could not divine the mysterious bimd «f -union that attached you 
to Peter Gordon, Esq., until you furnished me with a key to the 
«kole secret, by that strong emphans with which you prononn- 
ced Ae words — Ferdinand Couat Fathom, Then I discovered 
Am source of your good-will towards me, which is no other than 
tke history of a lawsuit iaserted in ihaib perforaaaace, where die 
«snduv takes occasion to observe, that the counsel bdiaved fike 
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men ofcoiwimiiiiate mbifities in iSuit profesrion ; exerting tiiem- 
selyes with eqnal indostiy, eloqnenee, and erudition, in their en- 
deayonrt to perplex the truth, brow-beat the evidence, pnzzle the 
judge, and mitlead the jury. Did any part of this character 
come home to yonr own conacience ? or £d you resent it as a 
sarcasm lereUed at the whole bendi wiUioot dBstinction ? I take 
it for granted, that this must hare been the ot%in of your enmi^ 
to me ; because I can recollect no other drcomstanee in my con- 
duct, by whidi I could incur the di^leatare of a man whom I 
scarce knew by s^ht, and with whom I nerer had the least dis- 
pute, or indeed concern. If this waa the case, you pay a very 
scurvy com[diment to yonr own integrity, by fathering a charac- 
ter which is not af^lieable to any honest man, and give the world 
a handle to bdiere, that our courts of justice stand gready in 
need of reformation. Indeed, tiie petulance, license, and buffoon- 
ery of some lawyers in the exerdse of dieir function, is a reproadi 
upon decen^, and a scandal to the nation ; and it is surprising 
that the Jui%e, who represents his Maj c slj' s person, shonld suf- 
fer sudi insults upon die dignity of tiie place. But whatsrer 
liberties of ihm khid are granted to coonsd, no sort of freedom, 
it seems, must be allowed to the evidence, who, by the by, are 
of mndi more eonaequoice to the cause. You will take upon yon 
to divert the an£enee at the ex p ena e of a witness, by impcnrti- 
nent allusions to some parts of his private character and afiirs ; 
but if he pretends to retort the joke, you insult, abuse, and bel- 
low against him, as an impudent fellow, who fails in his respect 
to the Court. It was in this mauner you behaved to my first 
witness, whom you first provoked into a passion by your iajnrioos 
insinuations ; ^len you took an advantage of die confusion whidi 
you had entailed upon him ; and, lasdy, you insulted him, as a 
person who had shuffled in his evidence. This m^ht have been 
an irreparable injury to the duvacter of a tradesman, had not ho 
been luckily known to the whole jury, and many odier pef s on a 
in Court, as a man of unquestitmaUe probity and credit. Sir, a 
witness has as good a title as you have to die protection of tba 
Court ; and ought to have more, because evidence is aboohit^ 
necesnry for the investigation of truth ; whereas, the aim of n 
lawyer is often to involve it in doubt and obscurity. Is it for dus 
purpose you so frequentiy deviate from the pointy and 
to raise die mirth of the audience with flat jokes and 
similes? or have you reaDy so miserably mistaken your own talenls^ 
as to set up for the character of a man of humour ? For my own 
part, were I disposed to be merry, I should never desire a 
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pr^pant subject of ridicule, than your own appearance and be- 
haviour ; but, as I am at present in a very serious mood, I shaH 
content myself with demanding adequate reparation for the inju- 
rious treatment I have received at your hands ; otherwise, I wiU 
in four days put this letter in the press, and you shall hear in 
another manner— not from a ruffian and an assassin — but from an 
ii^jursd |[eiitlemany who is not ashamed of subscribing himself,'* 



No. II. 

CONTROVERSY WITH SHEBBEARE AND GRAINGER. 

[Amoho others, he incurred at this time the resentment of Dr 
Shebbeare, a well-known political and miscellaneous writer, who 
had been chastised in the Heview, for his insolent and seditious 
publications ; and severely punished by the government for his 
arrogance and abuse, in stigmatizing some great names with all the 
virulenee of censure, and even assailing the throne itself, with 
obliqv|e insinuation and ironical satire. The incensed author 
suqpected Smollett, and retaliated in a pamphlet, entitled T^e 
Oecational CritWy or the Decrees of the Scots IVibtmal in the 
CriUeal Review rejudged, 8vo, 1757, written with all the pre- 
sumption of Dennis without his learning, with all his rage without 
his integrity. 

Although the '* Occasional Critic*' in many instances stumbled 
on the truth, the whole animation of the performance arose from 
the vivacity and virulence with which the enraged writer main- 
tained that the authors of the Critical Review were Scots scrubs, 
and rascals, barbers, tailors, apothecaries, and surgeons' mates> 
who understood neither Greek, Latin, French, nor English, nor 
any other language ; and that Scotland never produced any ono 
man of genius, learning, or integrity. 

The acrimony of Dr Shebbeare's retaliation was greater than 
Smollett's patience, which was not his most shining virtue, could 
bear, without resistance or reply ; and it inmiediately drew from 
him, or one of his literary associates, the following observations : 

" Whatever regard we may have for our fellow-subjects in 
iNorth Britain, and surely we do regard them, not only as our 
brethren, but also as a people distinguished by their learning and 
capacity, we have no call to enter the lists as their champions^ 
against an antagonist whom they themselves would hardly deign 
to oppose. 
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" We caBBot hdp, luywarer, takii^ iSkat uppo r Umit yrfdada- 
rimg, that of fire perwwig concerned in w i lt ing the C ri tical BevieWf 
one mil J ii a natire of Scotland ; ao dnt oar li ypereritic^s national 
nneonr against that kingdom ee o nu to hare nustakon iti olject; 
vnleai be levelled the whole at one mendwr of our aocietjr, whom 
indeed he has reviled, beipstti'ied, and bdied widi dl the renom 
of low, ini'idbas MaKee, and all the filth of Tidgar dboae. Tliese 
attacks, howerer, we forgive, as the natural effect of resentment. 
That person has occasionally chedud and chastised him, as an 
ignorant and presomptnoas qoack in politics, an enemy to his Idng 
and country, and a desperate incendiary, who, by misrepresenting 
&cts, and asperang characters, oideavoiired to raise a ferment in 
the nation, at a time when a concurrence of unfortunate incidents 
badpfodneedaapBitof diaesBteBt amoog tiie people.** — Critical 
17S7. 

•TopeUed d» illB iai a t ali i ij of a writer, wbaae 
injuatice be lepiobalad, and iraoae reaadtoMBt be deapiaed, fban 
be was dnown into a mate ▼amatioos, and leaa tandilalile diqnrte 
vrilb Dr Grainger, a man of genins, and a pool, who saspected 
bim to be the wiitar of tbe aitide in tbe OrMeml JSeewv, in 
wliichbiB«*TranalatfonofTibiilfaia"badbeeotraated widiwn. 
jailifialiUi aevexity. Wbedier Dr G iaiug e i 'a anapiiauoa were well 
or all liaaaded, be tbanght bia nanaktinn bad been oritidaed in 
tbe JUview witih malignity, aad pnWiahtd an angry *' Letter to 
Tobias Smollett, M.D., occasioned by bis Criticism i^oo a late 
Tranaktion of Tarallna," 8vo, 1756; in wbii^ aAar veMng 
tbe critiTiams of tiie reviewer, be provtes, by 0Ka»plea pi iutipally 
taken from die artide on hia own work, tlmt tbe aodaon of tbe 
GiHeal Reciem bad broken, in every partimlar, A 
Biiiiiiiiilji made to Ait pnUie, in tiie plan of ibeir journal : 
SmoDett in eeotemptaoos terms, and indn%ea 
bidicrona teflectiona oo tbe onlndcy diminiHif of 
Christian name. 

Tbeee pwrawal veflectioaa and pleaaantviea, wbk^ 
1k» o ouii ot eiay between die poet and tbe critic, who 
luapaUud each odwr*s talents and character, were not im^tMMim 
wben Dr Graiager*s ** Letter " Idl nnder the animadverdoM of 
Smollett, or one of his associates, in A» Critical RadeWf wbo, 
in ridiculing diat playful species of Tengeance, was guilty of im* 
if be mesnt to insinuate diat bis antagoniot ooold bo 
among the dances of die age. 

Tbe writer of tbe artide observes, that ** Dr Gniagw bad 
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Eirand in Dr SmoIlett*8 Christian name TchioMy and its dimiaiitive 
TaXtyt a very extraordinary fund of humour and ridicule ; but 
tihat this species of wit, however entertaining, was not new, for 
that others had played on the cognomen with as much dexterity 
as he had on tiiie prenomen ; liiat Smollett had been fkcetioudj. 
oonrerted, by that stupendous genius Dr Hill, into SmaiUkead and^ 
SmaU'tnt ; that the same happy thought had struck the dunces 
cf a former age, who had not only punned successfully on the 
name of Alexander Pope, but had even written a poem agtunst. 
luniy entitled Sawney, ** Think not, reader," he adds, "tlu^ 
we presume to compare Dr SmoUett, as a writer, with Mr Pope ; 
we are sensible of tJie infinite disparity ; but in one respect their- 
fate 4s similar ; they have both been abused, belied, and accused, 
of^^orance, malice, and want of genius, by the confessed duncae 
of the age, at a time when their works were read and approved^, 
aft least as much as any other English contemporary audior.*' 

Men of letters, it has often been remarked, are more easily 
provoked, and more vindictive when provoked, than other men. 
Their quarrels, when they are enraged, are commonly more vio- 
leat, and better known, than the ordinary competitions of interest • 
in which other men indulge themselves ; as they originate in the 
jealousy of their own fame, or in the envy of that of their breth- 
ren, and are circulated in the popular vehicles of wit and satire. 
The controversy between Smollett and Dr Grainger, it is pro- 
liable, did not originate in envy, with which the mind of Smollett 
was not tainted, nor in any personal animosity against his amiable 
and ingenious countryman, but in a systematic opposition to the 
anthors of the ^^ Monthly Review,** in which Dr Grainger was 
Jmown to be concerned, who had an interest in decrying the 
qualifications of his colleagues, and of impeaching the decrees of 
the tribunal in which he presided. 

Of the unjust suspicions which his concern in the Critical 
JReview excited in the breasts of Mr Home, the author of the 
tragedy of ** Douglas," Dr Wilkie, author of " The Epigoniad," 
and some other writers of his own country, whose talents and 
^^racters he respected, he complains in a letter to Dr Moore, 
Sn the year 1758, in which is the following paragraph : — 

'* I have for some time done very little in the Critical Review, 
The remarks upon Home's tragedy I never saw untU they were 
in print ; and yet I have not read one line of the ' Epigoniad.* 
I am told the work has merit ; and I am truly sorry that it should 
liaye been so roughly handled. Notwithstanding the censures 
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diat here been so fredj bestowed apom IlieM and odier prodac* 
tions of onr conntrj, the autfaort of the Critical Review have 
been insnlted and abased as a Scots TrSnmdL** 

Besides these, many other ^spates arose with Afferent writers, 
who considered tiiemselyes injured bj the aereritjr of his criti- 
cisms. Seldom a month passed without some complaints of his 
injustice and inhumanity towards bad writers, or Uieir employers, 
and those not often expressed in the most decent terms. The 
public, to whom they appealed, refused their ^rmpadiy, and re- 
torted the charge, with disgrace, on hb accusers ; who, being 
authors without talents, were diemselTes impostors, who defrauded 
the public, and had little reason to expect his indulgence. But 
whaterer reason he had to complain <si the personal abuse he suf- 
fered from detected dulness and mortified Tanity, he afterwards 
found, that the rerenge of an anUior was nothii^ cooqiared to the 
rancour oi die politician, and the resentment of little men placed 
in great stations. — ^Akdzbsov's Life of SmoUeU, pp. 57* 62.] 
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RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

This author, distinguished in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, survived till the present was considerably ad- 
vanced, interesting to the public, as well as to private 
society, not only on account of his own claims to 
distinction, but as the last of that constellation of 
genius which the predominating spirit of Johnson 
had assembled about him, and in which he presided 
a stem Aristarchus. Cumberland's character and 
writings are associated with those of Goldsmith, of 
Burke, of Percy, of Reynolds, names which sound 
in our ears as those of English classics. He was 
his own biographer ; and from his Memoirs we are 
enabled to trace a brief sketch of his life and la- 
bours, as also of his temper and character;^ on 
which latter subject we have the evidence of con- 
. temporaries, and perhaps some recollections of our 
own. 

Richard Cumberland boasted himself, with 
honest pride, the descendant of parents respectable 
for their station, eminent in learning, and no less 
for worth and piety. The celebrated Richard 

i'.[« Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by himaeif, 
^containing an Account of his Life and Writings, interspersed 
with Anecdotes and Characters of several of the most distin- 
guished persons of his time, with whom he has had inter- 
course and connexion. London : 180^ 4to. ; 1807, 2 vols. 8to.'*] 
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Bendey was his maternal grand&ther, a name 
dreaded as well as respected in literature, and 
which his descendant, on several occasions, pro- 
tected with fOial respect against those, who con- 
tinued over his grave the insults which he had 
received from the wits of Queen Anne's reign. 
This eminent schohur had one son, the well-known 
author oi The WisheSy and two daughters. The 
second, Joanna, the Phcehe of Byron's pastoral, 
married Denison Cumberland, son of an arch-dear* 
con, and grandscm of Richard Cumberland, Bishop 
of Peterborough.^ Thoi^i possessed oi some in- 

^ The fDllowiof aniable picture of RIdiard Cumberland 
occurs in the lately published and very interesting Memoirs 
of Samuel Pepys: — 

<^ \Qth Marek, 1607.— Comes my old friend Mr Richard 
Cumberland to see me^ being newly come to town, whom I 
have not seen almost, if not quite^ these aeren years. In a 
plain country parson's dress. I could not spend much time 
with him, but prayed him to come with his brother, who was 
with him, to dine with me to-day; which he did do: and X 
had a great deal of his good company ; and a most excellent 
person he is as any I know, and one that I am sorry should 
be lost and buried in a little c ountry town, and would be glad 
to remore him thence ; and the truth is, if he would accept of 
my sister's fortune, I should gire L. 100 more with him than 
to a man able to settle her four times as much as I fear he is 
able to do." 

It is impossible to suppr e ss a smile at the ■lanner in whicb 
the candid journalist describes the brother-in-law whom h» 
finally adopted, not without a glance of r^ret towards Cunu 
berlarid : — 

*< February 1th, 1667-8. — Met my coien R<^er again, and 
3Ir Jackson, who is a plain young man, handsome enough for 
her, one of no education nor discourse, but of few words, and 
oue altogether that, I think, will please me well enough. My 
resen had got me to give the odd sixth L.100 presently, whick 
I intended to ke^ to the birth of the first child; andlfiitf» 
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dependence, he became Rector of Stanwick, at the 
instance of his father-in-law, Dr Bentley, and, in 
course of time, Bishop of Clonfert, and was after- 
wards translated to the see of Kilmore. 

Richard Cumberland, the subject of this memoir, 
was the second child of this marriage, the eldest 
being Joanna, a daughter. He was bom on the 
19th of February, 1732 ; and, as he naturally de- 
lights to record with precision, in an apartment 
called the Judge's Chamber, of the Master's Lodge 
of Trinity College, then occupied by his celebrated 
maternal grandfather — inter sylvas AcademL With 
equal minuteness the grandson of the learned Bent- 
ley goes tbrough the course of his earlier studies, 
and registers his progress under Kinsman of St 
Kdmondsbury, afterwards at Westminster, and 
finally at Cambridge ; in all which seminaries of 
classical erudition, he highly distinguished himself. 
At college he endangered his health by the seve- 
rity with which he followed his studies, obtained 
his Bachelor's degree with honour, and passed with 
triumph a peculiarly difficult examination ; the re- 
sult of which was his being elected to a Fellowship. 

Amid his classical pursuits, the cultivation of 
English letters was not neglected, and Cumber- 
land became the author of many poems of consi- 
derable merit. It may be observed, however, that 
he seldom seems to have struck out an original 

— I shall be eased of the care. So there parted, my mind 
pretty well satisfied with this plain fellow for my sister ; 
tiiough I shall, I see, have no pleasure nor content in him, aa 
if he had been a man of reading and parts, like Camberland."^ 
— Pepys' Diaryt voL ii., pp. 29, and 189. 
VOL. III. N 
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paiii fer hmatM, Imt ratiker wrote W uw e otiMR 
had written snccessfoUy, and in tbe maimer ef 
wiudi they had set an exiun|»le^ than from the 
strong impnbe tif that mward fire, wUdi mi&es or 
forces a way for its own oomscatunB, wldumt re- 
spect to the coarse of others. Thus Cmiherhiiid 
wrote an Elegy in a Chorch3rard on Saiirt Biarl^s 
Eve, because Gray had, with general applamey 
pohlbhed an El^^* in a Conntry CSmrchyard. He 
composed a drama on die snhrect of Elfrida, and 
widi a chomsy in imitation of Mason ; he imitated 
Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, and seems to 
diqi^y a mind foil of information and aotirity, 
abomding with the natraral denre of distiBction, 
haft which had not yet attained snfluient confidence 
in its own resoorces, to attempt a road to eminence 
of his own disoorery ; and this is a defect firom 
iHuch none of his compositions are perfaps entin^ 
free. 

Mr Cnmberland's original destiny was to hare 
walked the respectable and retired padi by whidi 
his ancestors had ascended to chnrdi dignity ; and 
there is -erery reason to belioTe, diat, as he was 
their «^oal in worth and leamiiy, his success in 
life might have been the same as theirs. Bnt a 
teo^tation, difficult to be resisted, tamed him from 
die study ai diyinity to that of politics. 

The Rev. Mr Cumberland, father of the poet, had 
it in his power to render some important political 
senrices to the Marqais of Halifax, then distin- 
guislied as a pnUic character ; and in rec ompe nse 
or acknowledgment of this, young Richard was 
withdrawn from the groTes of Cam, and the tran^pnl 
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pursuk of a Learned profenion, to jfttend ftiie noblf 
lord in the advantageous and ooafidential situation 
of prtrate secretarj. Amidtt wxKh ^nremnloeiil&on 
and moral reflection, wkiok Cnmberland bestows on 
this pronu^on and change of pursuit, tlie reader 
may fairly infer, that tiiough he disduurged with 
regularity the ostensiUe dtriies of his foffioe, it iras 
not suited to him ; nor did he giy« the fiill satis- 
Action which perhaps he might hare dwie, had a 
raw academiciaii, his head f uH, as he says, #f ^Greek 
■and Latin, and little acquainted wilh the affEurs of 
the -existii^ wodid, been in the first place introduced 
Ibr a time to busy life as a spectator, ere called to 
take an active part in it as a duty. His situation, 
however, led him into the best society, and ensured 
mineral favom: and patronage {so £Eur as praise and 
reoanunendalaon went) to the efforts of his muse. 
In paiticdbur, his connexion ^th Liord Halifax 
introduced on* author to BuVb DoddSington, after- 
wards Lord Mdoomhe, of Diary m^Bkory, who 
nfiected the dbacacter of Mectenas, and was in 
reality an accomplished man. 

It was under the joint anspices of Londs Halifax 
and Melcombe, that Cumberland executed what he 
has entitled has first legitimate drama, TAe JBamsh-' 
meat of Cicero^-— an unhappy Aulject, the deficien- 
cies of whidi are not redeemed by much powerfiil 
writing. Tliis tragedy was reoommended to fiar- 
rick by the two noUe patrons of Onmberland ; bnt, 
in de^te of his deference iar gneat names and 
high authorities, the manager wodLd net venture on 
to anpremisii^ a subject of repitesentation* TAg 
BtmkhmetU'tjfCieetBWBA pnUished by the author^ 
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who frankly admitSy that in doing so he printed 
Ganiek^s vindication. 

About this time, as an earnest of fotore favours, 
Cumberland obtained, through the influence of Liord 
Halifax, the office of crown-agent for the province 
of Nova Scotia, and conceived his fortune suffi- 
ciently advanced in the world to settle himself by 
marriage. In 1759, therefore, he united himself 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of Greorge Ridge, of 
Elilmerton, by Miss Brooke, a niece of Cumber- 
land's grandfather, Bentley. Mrs Cumberland 
was accomplished and beautiful, and the path of 
promotion appeared to brighten before the happy 
brid^room. 

Lord Bute's star was now rising het in the 
political horizon, and both the Marquis of Hali£uc 
and the versatile Bubb Dodding^n had determined 
to worship the influence of this short-lived lumi- 
nary. The latter obtained a British peerage, a 
barren honour, which only entitied him to walk in 
the procession at the coronation, and the former 
had the Lieutenancv of Ireland. The celebrated 
Single- Speech Hamilton held the post of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-lieutenant, while Cumber- 
land, not to his perfect content, was obliged to con- 
fine himself to the secondary department of Ulster 
Secretary. There was wisdom, perhaps, in the 
selection, though it would have been unreason- 
able to expect the disappointed private secretary 
to concur in that opinion. No one ever doubted 
the acute political and practical talents of William 
Crerard Hamilton, while Cumberland possessed, 
perhaps, too much of the poetical temperament to 
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rival him as a man of business. A vivid imagina*. 
tion, eager on its own schemes, and unapt to be 
stirred by matter of duller import; a sanguine 
temper, to which hopes too often seem as certain-^ 
ties, joined to a certain portion both of self-opinion, 
and self-will, although they are delightful, consi- 
dered as the attributes of an intimate friend, are 
inconvenient ingredients in the character of a 
dependent, whose duty lies in the paths of ordinary 
business. Besides, Mr D' Israeli has produced the 
following curious evidence, to show that Cumber-* 
land's habits were not those which fit a man for 
ordinary affairs : <' A friend who was in office with 
the late Mr Cumberland, assures me that he was so 
intractable to the forms of business, and so easily 
induced to do more or to do less than he ought, that 
he was compelled to perform the official business of 
this literary man, to free himself from his annoy- 
ance; and yet Cumberland could not be reproached 
with any deficiency in a knowledge of the human 
character, which he was always touching with a 
caustic pleasantry." * 

I Cumberland, however, rendered his principal 
some efiectual service, even in the most worldly 
application of the phrase — ^he discovered a number 
of lapsed patents, the renewal of which the Lord- 
lieutenant found a convenient fond of influence ; 
but the Ulster Secretary had no other reward than 
the empty ofler of a baronetcy, which he wisely 
declined. He was gratified, however, though less 
directly, by the promotion of his father to the see 

' The Literary Character illustrated, 182% vol. ii., p. 106. 
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of Clonfert in Ireland. The new preliite thilM 
hin residence to that kingdom, iHiere^ dwnng Ui 
subeeqnent life, his son, with piom dntj, spent soBft 
considerable part of every year in attendaaee on hk 
declining age. 

Lord Halifiuc, on his retnmto England, obtttnai 
the seals of Secretary of State, and Comberiaadtft 
candidate for the office of Under Secretny^rcoani 
the c<^d answer from his patron, tlwt ^ he was iMt 
fit for every situation ;" a reason scarce rendtfrf 
more palatable by the special additioiiy that he M 
not possess tlie necessary fioency in the Freadi 
tongue. Sedgewick, the successful competitar, 
vacated a situation at the Board of Trade, caM 
Clerk of Reports, and Cumberland became desmi 
to hold it in his room. As this was in the gift rf 
Lord Hillsborough, the proposal to apply for it wai 
in a manner withdrawing from the patronage rf 
Lord Halifax, wlio seems to have eonsidered it ii 
such, and there ensued some coldness betwixt dit 
minister and his late private secretary. On lookiif 
at these events, we can see that Cmnberland w« 
probably no good man of business, as it is called, 
certainly no good courtier ; for, holding^ such aeos- 
fidential situation with Lord Halifax, he bu 
otherwise have rendered himself either too use 
or too agreeable, to be easily parted with. 

An attempt of Cumberland's to fill up the poeti-' 
cal part of an English opera, incurred the jealoesf 
of Bickerstaff, the author of Lave in a VUiage, 
then in possession of that department of dramatic 
composition. The piece, called the Summer's Taky 
succeeded in such a degree, as induced the rival 
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writer to rent his indigpatioii in ererj species of 
abuse against the author and the drffima. In a 
much better spirit, Cumberhmd ascribed Bieker- 
sta£F's hostility to an anxious aj^rehension for his 
interest, and generously intimated his intention to 
interfere no further with him as a writer of opmras. 
The dispute led to impcnrtant consequmces ; fo 
Smith, well known by the deserved appeUation of 
€rentlematt Smith, then of Corent- Garden, turned 
the author^s dramatic genius into a better channel, 
by strongly recommending to him to attempt the 
legitimate drama» By this encouragement, Mr 
Cambedand was induced to commence ids dramatic 
career, which he often pursued with success, and 
almost always with such indefatigable industry, as 
has no parallel in our theatrical history. 

The JBrothers was the first fruit of this ample 
harvest. It was received with applause, and is still 
on the stock-list of acting plays. The sudden 
assumption of spirit by Sir Benjamin Dove, like 
Luke's change from servility to insolence, is one of 
those incidents width always tell well upon the 
spectator. The author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to Fletcher's Little French Lawyer; but the 
comedy is brought to bear on a point so different, 
that little is in this instance detracted from its 
merit. 

But the West Indian, which succeeded in the 
following year, raised its author much higher in 
the class of dramatic vrriters of the period, and — 
had Sheridan not been — must have placed Cum- 
berland decidedly at the head of the list. It is a 
classical comedy ; the dialogue spirited and de« 
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gant ; the cluffacters well conceiyed, and presentiiig' 
bold features, though still within the line of proba- 
bility ; and the plot r^^ularly conducted, and happi- 
ly extricated. The character of Msjor O'Flaherty, 
^ose who have seen it represented by Jade John- 
stone ^ will always consider as one of the most 
efficient in the British drama. It could only have 
been drawn by one who, like Cumberland, had 
enjoyed repeated opportunities of forming a true 
estimate of the Irish gentleman ; and the Austrian 
cockade in his hat, might serve to remind the 
British administration, that they had sacrificed the 
services of this noble and martial race to unjust 
restrictions and political prejudices. The character 
of Major O'Flaherty may have had the additional 
merit of suggesting that of Sir Lucius O' Trigger ; 
but the latter is a companion, not a copy, of Cum- 
berland's portrait. 

Garrick, reconciled with the author by a happy 
touch of praise in the prologue to The Broikers, 

1 Commonly called Irish Johnstone. The judpnant dis- 
played hy this excellent actor, in his hy>play, as it ia called, 
was peculiarly exquisite. When he intercepts the cordial 
designed for Lady Rusport, and which her attendant asKils 
was only g^ood for ladies* complaints, the quiet and sly expres- 
sion of surprise, admirably subdued by g^ood-breedinf , and by 
the respect of a man of gallantry even to the foiUes of the 
fair sex, and the dry mode in which he pronounced that the 
potion was Very ** good for some gentlemen's complaints too,** 
intimate at once the quality of her ladyship's composing 
draught, but in a manner accurately consistent with th« per- 
fect politeness of the discoverer, enjoying the jest himid^ yet 
anxious to avoid the most dis^tant appearance of insoltinf or 
ridiculing the lady*s frailty. Go thy ways, old Jack ! we 
shall hardly see thy like in tby range of character. 
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•contributed an epilogue, and Tom King supported 
the character of Belcour with that elastic energy, 
which gave reality to all the freaks of a child of the 
sun, whose benevolence seems as instinctive as his 
passions. 

The Fashionable Lover^ which followed the 
West Indian, was an addition to Cumberland's 
reputation. There was the same elegance of dia- 
logue, but much less of the vis comica. The scenes 
hang heavy on the stage, and the character of Colin 
M'Leod, the honest Scotch servant, not being 
drawn from nature, has little, excepting tameness, 
to distinguish it from the Gibbies and Sawnies 
which had hitherto possession of the stage, as the 
popular representatives of the Scottish nation. The 
author himself is, doubtless, of a di£Perent opinion, 
and labours hard to place his Fashionable Lovers 
by the side of the West Indian, in point of merit ; 
but the critic cannot avoid assenting to the judg- 
ment of the audience. The Choleric Man ^ was 
next acted, and was well received, though now 
forgotten ; and other dramatic sketches, of minor 
importance, were given by Cumberland to the 
public, before the production of his Battle of Hoist- 
ings, a tragedy, in which the language, often uncom- 
monly striking, has more merit than the characters 

* [« Cumberland is so distressed with aVuse about his play* 
that he has solicited Goldsmith to take him off the rack of the 
newspaper* J* Johnson to Mrs Thrale.— " The play in ques- 
tion was the Choleric Man, which Cumberland afterwards 
published with a Dedication to Detraction, He was very sen- 
sitive to such attacks, as Sheridan more than hints in the cha- 
racter of Sir Fretful Plagiary."— Crokkr, vol. U., p. 197.] 
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crAeploC Tht latter hm^km 
ai hesMig iaeoiisisteiit witk kiBtorj, wiudi at 
aftrds a hiM to ereiy critic of Ae 
degree of iafii n aal ion. It wa 
erer, Hecdersoii perfonning' the priac^al 
ter. Bickerstaff beiii|^ «ff the itagc^ oar aodior 
ako wrote Ca^fpta, and aaodMr c^en, wil^ thie 
of MTTiag a meritorioot jomng conpoaer, 
Butler. 

Neither ^d these diamatie lahoms e Mli ic l5 
oee^7 Cuiu h ei l and's time. He iommd lanre te 
defend the memory of his grandfather, Bcndc;^ im 
a eontroTersy with Lowth, and to plead the 
of the mdu^ppy Dawd Pcrrcaa, oti 
hangs a reQ so mysterioos.^ CiniAerhmd 
1^ his address to the jory, an degant and 
piece of composition, wfaidi had much cffBci as 
the andience in general, tlioi^ it feiled 
those who had the £ue of the 
hands. 

The satiffartion whidi the aaAor 
derired from the success of Us 
lahonrs, seems to hare been embittered hy the 
tidsms to which, whether just 
authors, hut eqwdaOy those who write 
theatre, are exposed. He acknouiedges 
gare too moch attentioo to the calumnies and 
of the public press, and teUs us, that Gaiiick 
to call him the man without a skin. Ui 
aUy, toughness of hide is necessary on such 





> 'l Ufa rt and Dnid Pcrren, tw 
ted £■ Jaunrjr, 1736» far the alleged Hmrf^rj «#a 
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dums ; bn^ on the whi^ it will be Immd dbat tibey 
who gire but slight atteBtion to nidk poisoaed 
arrowsy experience least pain hwa Ibeir 

There was, kideed, in CnmberiaBd's 
enough to console him for greater 
than malevcdent eriticisni ought to hare bad power 
to inflict. He was happy in his fanStyf co n si s iing 
of four sons and two danghters* AH ^e finiii 
entered the King^s service ; die first and third as 
soldiers, die second and fourth in the navy. Be- 
sides these dcmiestic Uessii^s, Cumberland stood 
in the first ranks of literature, and, as a matter of 
oours^ in the first rank in society, to which, m 
Ei^land, sneeessful literature is a ready passport. 
His habits and manners qualified him for enjoymg 
tins distinguished situation, and his fortune, inchi- 
ding the profits of his office, and his literary rere- 
nues, se«ms not to have been inadequate to his 
maintaining hi» ground in society. It was shortly 
after improved by Lord George Germain, afUr- 
wards Lord SadviUe, who promoted him in the 
handsomest manner to the situation of Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, at which he had hitfaerto 
held a subordmate situation. 

A distant relation also, Decimus Reynolds, con- 
stituted Mr Cumberland heir to a consideraUe 
property, and placed his will in the hands of his 
intended successor, m <nrder that he might not be 
tempted to alter it at a future period. Cumber- 
land was too honourably mindcKi to aoe^ of k, 
otherwise than as a dqM>6it to be called back at the 
testator's pleasure. After the course of several 
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years, Mr Reynolds resumed it acooFdingly. An- 
other remarkable disappointment had in the men- 
while befallen, which, while it dosed his ftitket 
progpress in political life, gave a blow to his printf 
fortune wliich it never seems to have recoTOtd 
and, in the author's own words, ** very strongly 
contrasted and changed the complexion of hb 1l^ 
ter days from that of the preceding ones.** 

In the year 1780, hopes were entertuned flf 
detaching Spain from the hostile confederaey br 
which Britain was all but overwhelmed. Tisi 
kingdom could not but dread the example hdd ort 
by the North Americans to their own colonies- t 
was supposed possible to open a negotiation irilfc 
the minister, Florida Blanca, and Richard Cis- 
berland was the agent privately introsted irA 
conducting this political intrigue. He was topiO' 
cced in a frigate to Lisbon, under pretence oft 
voyage for health or pleasure ; and either togoii 
to Madrid, or to return to Britain, as he should k 
advised, after communicating with the Abb6 
scy, chaplain to his Catholic Majesty, the s 
agent in this important afiair. Mrs CumI 
and her daughters accompanied him on this e 
dition. On the voyage, the envoy had an op 
tunity, precious to an author and drai ' 

seeing British courage displayed on its own pr 
element, by an action betwixt the MUfbrd i > 
French frigate, in which the latter was ca] 
He celebrated this action in a very spirited W9r 
song, which we remember popular some J90 
afterwards. 
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There was one point of the utmost consequence^ 
in the proposed treaty, a point which always ha9 
been so in negotiations with Spain, and which will 
again become so whenever she shall regain her 
place in the European republic. This point re- 
spects Gibraltar. There is little doubt that the 
temptation of recovering this important fortress 
was the bait which drew the Spanish nation into 
the American war ; and could this fortress have 
been ceded to its natural possessor, mere regard to 
the Family Compact would not have opposed any 
insurmountable obstacle to a separate peace with 
England. But the hearts of the English people 
were as unalterably fixed on retaining this badge 
of conquest, as those of the Spaniards upon regain- 
ing it ; and in truth its surrender must have been 
generally regarded at home and abroad as a dere- 
liction of national honour, and a confession of na- 
tional weakness. Mr Cumberland was therefore 
instructed not to proceed to Madrid, until he should 
learn from the Abbe Hussey whether the cession 
of this important fortress was, or was not, to be 
made, on the part of Spain, the basis of the propo- 
sed negotiation. In the former event, the secret 
envoy of England was not to advance to Madrid ; 
but, on the contrary, to return to Britain. It wa» 
to ascertain this point that Hussey went to Madrid ; 
but unhappily his letters to Cumberland, who re- 
mained at Lisbon, while they encouraged him to 
try the event of a negotiation, being desirous per- 
haps, on his own account, that the negotiations 
should not be broken o£P, gave him no assurances 
whatever upon the point by which his motions. 
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were to be regulated. Walpele, Ike Britidi 
ter at Liaboa, Beenis to hare aeen tiira«gli iIm 
Abb6'a duplioty, and advised Cinabaiaad 
£hiii implicitly to his iiurtmctioiiSy and eiAer 
torn iiame, or at least not leave JLorfMB w ithwt 
fiesh orders frem England. Unlnddlyy Mr Cmi- 
berla&d had adopted the idea Ikat delay woidd 
be £Eital to the success of the treaty, aad, aaaguiB fl 
respecting the peaceAd dispositioas of llw Spvudi 
ministryy and coufident in the int^^ty of H«awy» 
he resolred to proceed to Madrid iqpoa kia 01 
responsibility — a temerity agatast whadi Ab 
ought to warn all political agents. 

The following paragraph of a leCtsr te LagJ 
Hillsborengh, shows Mr Oumbeiland's senae uf Am 
which he thoBgfat it Us duty to acar 5— 



^ I am sensible I have taken a step whadt oc- 
poscs roe to censore upon fiulore of sneoeaB, 
the reasons on whidi I have acted be weigbed 
candour, and even with indulgence. ini;he dediicMi- 
I hare taken for entering Spain, I have had no other* 
object but to keep alive a treaty to which any badk- 
wardness or evasion on ny part would, I am -por* 
suaded, be immediate extinction, i know wkeore 
my danger lies ; but as my endewronrs fer Aa 
pidilic service, and 1^ honour of yoar adminuinH 
tion, are sinco'e, I have no •doubt l^at I shall el»- 
tun your prstectMn.* 

From this quotation, to which others migiitfe ka 
added, it is evident that, even in Cumberland'oowa 
eyes, aothing but his success coidd entirely viad^ 
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ciU;e Kim firom the chaise of officious temerity ; and 
the events which were in the meantime occmri]^ 
in London, removed this diance to an incalcnlalde 
distance. When he arrived at Madf id, he foimd 
Florida Blanca in fall possession of the whole his- 
tory of the mob termed Lord Greoi^e Gordon's, 
and, like foreigners on all sudi occasions, bent to 
perceive in the explosion of a popular tumidt the 
downfall of the British monarch and ministry.^ A 
n^;otiation, of a delicate nature at any rate, and 
opened under sudi aus^ces, could hu*dly be ex- 
pected to prober, although Mr Ccu&berland did 
his best to keep it alive. Under a i^luctant per- 
oussioa «f the Britisb mmistaTr, rather extorted 
than granted, the envoy resided about twelve 
months in Madrid, trying earnestly to knit the 
bonds of amity between nainisters, who seem to 
have had little serious hope or intention of pacifi- 
cation, until at length Oiimberland's retni^ was 
commanded in express terms, <m the 18th January, 
1781. The point upon which his negotiation finally 
shipwrecked, was that very aitkfle to which his 
ii»tructions from the beginning had efi|>eoia]ly di- 
rected him, the cession of Gibraltar. According 
to Cmnberland, the Spaniards only WAuted to talk 
on this subject ; and ^ he had bemi permitted to 
have given accommodaitien in a matter «f m^e 
punctilio, the object of a separate treaty Jnight have 
been accomplished. To this saBguine statement 
we can givie no credit, ^ain was at thoTery 
moment eaq>loyed inactivdy oarabtningthe whole 

^ MfOMin, 'vsL li.^ p. UU 
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Strength of her kingdom for the recovery of this 
fortress, with which she naturally esteemed her 
national honour peculiarly connected. She was 
hrihed by the promise of the most active and power- 
ful assistance from France ; and it is very impro- 
bable that her ministry would have sacrificed the 
high hopes which they entertained of carrying this 
important place by force of arms, in exchange for 
any thing short of its specific surrender. 

Still, however, as Mr Cumberland acted with 
the most perfect good faith, and with a zeal, the 
fault of which was only its excess, the reader can 
scarce be prepared, by our account of his errors, for 
the unworthy treatment to which he was subjected. 
Our author affirms, and we must presume with 
perfect accuracy, that when he set out upon this 
mission, besides receiving a thousand pounds in 
hand, he had assurance from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that all bills drawn by Mr Cumberland 
on his own bank, should be instantly replaced from 
the treasury; and he states, that, notwithstanding 
this positive pledge, accompanied by the naming a 
very large sum as placed at his discretion, no one 
penny was ever so replaced by government ; and 
that he was obliged to repay from his private for- 
tune, to a ruinous extent, the bankers who had 
advanced money on his private credit; for which, 
by no species of appeal or application, was he ever 
able to obtain reimbursement. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr Cumberland's 
political prudence in venturing beyond his commis- 
sion, or of his sanguine disposition, which too long 
continued to hope a favourable issue to a desperate 
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ne^tiation, there can be no doubt that he was suf- 
fered to remiun at Madrid, in the character of a 
British agent, recognised as such by the ministry, 
in constant correspondence with the Secretary of 
State, and receiving from him directions respecting 
his residence at, or departure from Madrid. Thare 
seems, therefore, to have been neither humanity 
nor justice in refusing the payment of his drs^s, 
and subjecting him to such wants and difficulties, 
that, after having declined the liberal offer of the 
Spanish monar<^ to defray his expenses, the Bri- 
tish agent was only extricated from the situation 
of a penniless bankrupt, by the compassion of a pri- 
vate friend, who advanced him a seasonable loan 
of five hundred pounds. The state of the balance 
due to him was indeed considerable, being no less 
than four thousand five hundred pounds ; and it 
may be thought, that, as Mr Cumberland's situa- 
tion was ostensibly that o£ a private gentleman, 
travelling for health, much expense eould not — at 
least ought not — to have attended his establish- 
ment. But his wife and daughters w^e in family 
widi him ; and we must allow for domestic com- 
fort, and even some sort of splendour, in an indi- 
vidual, who was to hold communication widi the 
principal servants of the Spanish crown. Besides, 
he had been promised an ample allowance for se- 
cret-service money, out of a sum placed at his own 
discretion. The tmth seems to be, that Lord 
Nerth's administration thought a iJiousand pounds 
was enough to have lost on an unsuccessful n^o- 
liation; and as Cumberland had certainly made 
lumself in smne degree responsible far tlie eventy 
VOL. in» o 
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the same ministers, who, doubtless, would hare had 
no objection to avow the issue of his intrigues had 
they been successful, chose, in the contrary event, 
to disown them. 

To encounter the unexpected losses to which lie 
was thus subjected, Mr Cumberland was under the 
necessity of parting with his paternal property at 
an unfavourable season, and when its value could 
not be obtained. Shortly after followed the disso- 
lution of the Board of Trade ; and the situation of 
Secretary fell under Burke's economical pnuung- 
knife — a compensation amounting only to one-half 
the value being appointed to the holder. Thus nn- 
pleasingly relieved from official and political duties, 
Mr Cumberland adopted the prudent resolution of 
relinquishing his town residence, and settling him- 
self and his family at Tunbridge, where he conti- 
nued to live in retirement, yet not without the 
exercise of an elegant hospitality, till the final dose 
of his long life. - 

The Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spaiuy 
in two volumes, together with a Catalogue of the 
Pictures which adorn the Escurial, suffered to be 
made by the King of Spain's express permission, 
were the principal fruits of our author's visit to the 
continent. Yet we ought to except the very pretty 
story of Nicolas Pedrosa, an excellent imitation of 
Le Sage, which appeared in the Observer, a peri- 
odical paper, which Cumberland edited with con- 
siderable success. This was one of the literary 
enterprises in which the author, from his acquain- 
tance with men and manners, as well as his taste 
and learning, was well qualified to excel, and the 
work continues to afford amusement both, to the 
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general reader and the scholar. The latter is 
deeply interested in the curious and classical ac- 
count which the Observer contains of the early 
Greek drama. In this department, Cumberland 
has acknowledged his debts to the celebrated Bent- 
ley, his grandfather, and to his less known, but 
scarce less ingenious relation, Richard Bentley> 
son of the celebrated scholar, and author of the 
comedy or farce termed The Wishes, The aid of 
the former was derived from the notes which Cum- 
berland possessed, but that of Richard Bentley 
was more direct. 

This learned and ingenious, but rather eccentric 
person, was the friend of Horace Walpole, who, as 
his nephew Cumberland complains with some jus- 
tice, exercised the rights of patronage rather un- 
mercifully. He had been unsuccessful as a drama- 
tic author. His comic piece entitled The Wishes^ 
was written with a view of ridiculing the ancient 
drama of Greece, particularly in their pedantic 
adherence to the unities. This was a purpose 
which could scarcely be understood by a vulgar 
audience, for much of it turned on the absurd struc- 
ture of the stage of Athens, and the peculiar stoi- 
cism with which the Chorus, supposed to be spec- 
tators of the scene, deduce moral lessons of the 
justice of the gods from the atrocities which the 
action exliibits, but without stirring a finger to 
interfere or to prevent them. In ridicule of this 
absurdity, the Chorus in The Wishes are informed 
that a madman has just broken his way into the 
cellars* with a torch in his hand, to set fire to a 
jQiagazine of gunpowder; on which, instead of 
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vsing any means of prevention or escape, they 
began, in strophe and antistrophe, to ktment their 
own condition, and exclaim against the thrice*-iin- 
]li4)py madman — or rather the thrice-unhappy 
friends of the madman, who had not taken mea-^ 
sores of securing him — or rather upon the six-times 
unhappy fate of themselves, thus exposed to the 
madman's fury. All this is a good jest to those 
who remember the stoicism with which the Cho- 
ruses of JSschylus and Euripides view and comment 
upon the horrcurs which they witness on the stage^ 
but it might have been esteemed caviare to the 
British audience in general ; yet the entertainment 
was well received until the extravagant incident of 
hanging Harlequin on the stage. The auth(v was 
so sensible of the absurdity of this exhibition, lliftt 
he whispered to his nephew, Cumberland, during' 
the representation, — " If they do not damn this^ 
they deserve to be d — d themselves ;" and« as he 
spoke, the condemnation of the piece was oomj4e€e. 
It is much to be wished diat this singular perform- 
ance were given to the public in print. — The wy^ 
tice of Richard Bentley has led us something fron 
our purpose, which only called on us to remark^ 
that he furnished Cumberland with those splendid 
translations from the Greek dramatists whidi ad<Mni 
The Ohaenxr. The author, however, claims for. 
himself the praise due to a version of the Oouds of 
Ari8t<^haites> afterwards incorporated with tiua 
periodical work. 

The moduli diaracters introduced by Cumber- 
land in his Oksenrerj were his own ; and thai of 
Ae boMwIeiit Isradite, Abraham Abiahamsy w«i^ 
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be informs ns, written upon piwciple, in lehalf of 
a persecuted race. He followed up this generous 
intention in a popular comedy, oititled << The JewP 
Tbe dramatic character of Sheva, combining the 
extremes of habitual parsimony and native philan- 
thropy, was written in the same spirit of benevo- 
lenoe as that of Abrahams, and was excellently 
performed by Jack Bannister. The public prints 
^ave the Jews credit for acknowledging their gra- 
titude in a very substantial form. The author, in 
his Memoirs, does not disguise his wish, that they 
had flattered him with some token of the debt 
which he conceives them to have owed. We think, 
however, that a prior token of regard should have 
been bestowed on the author of Joshuay in the tale 
of Count Fathom; and, moreover, we cannot be 
surprised that the people in question felt a portrait 
in which they were rendered ludicrous as well as 
interesting, to be something between an affront 
xmd a compliment. Few of the better class of the 
Jewish persuasion would, we believe, be disposed 
to admit either Abrahams or Sheva as fitting repre- 
sentatives of their tribe. 

In his retreat at Tunbridge, labouring in the 
bosom of his family, and making their common sit- 
ting-room his place of study, Cumberland conti- 
nued to compose a number of dramatic pieces, of 
which he himself seems almost to have forgotten 
the names, and of which a modem reader can trace 
very few. We have subjoined, however, a list of 
them, with his other works, taken from the Index 
of his Memoirs. Several were successful ; several 
unfortunate; many never performed at all; but 
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the spirit of the author continued unwearied and 
undismayed. The Araby The WaUoons, and many 
other plays, are forgotten; but the character of 
Penrnddock, in the Wheel of Fortune^ well concei- 
ved in itself, and admirably supported by Kemble,^ 
and since by Charles Young, continues to command 
attention and applause. The Carmelite^ a tragedy, 
on the regular tragic plan, attracted much atten- 
tion, as the inimitable Siddons played the part of 
the Lady of St Valois, and Kemble that of Mont- 
gomeri. The plot, however, had that fault which, 
after all, clings to many of Cumberland's pieces-— 
there was a want of originality. The spectator, or 
reader, was by the story irresistibly reminded of 
Douglas, and there was more taste than genius in 
the dialogue. The language was better than the 
sentiments ; but the grace of the one could not al- 

* [<< Mr Kemble took great pains,** says Mr Boaden, « with 
the character of Fenraddock in the Whed cf Fortune, It came 
at length upon the stage, on the 28th of February, (1795».) 
one of the most perfect impersonations that had ever excited 
human sympathy. He had fashioned every sentence of the 
part to his own organs, so that it seemed a decided reality; 
and his personal manner was so little disturbed, that the 
spectator, by an easy delusion, almost fancied that Mr Kemble 
was relating some striking misfortunes that had happened, in 
early life, to himself. I most seriously affirm, that, for tcfen- 
tity, Penruddock would hardly admit of competition. Here, 
from the great intimacy between us, he advised with me as t» 
the plain and almost quaker attire he wore; and I saw in his 
walk, and occasionally in his countenance, the image of that 
noble wreck of treachery and love^ which was shortly to com- 
mand the tears of a whole people. He had a habit, by intense 
meditation, of working himself into a character which he 
considered important, and calculated to diversify the usual 
range of his performances. Penruddock merited bis pains." — 
Memoirs of Kemble, vol. ii., p. 140.] 
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ways disguise that the other wanted novelty. The 
Brothers^ The West Indian, and The Wheel of 
Fortune, stand high in the list of acting plays, and 
we are assured, by a very competent judge, that 
First Love, which we have not ourselves lately 
seen, is an excellent comedy, and maintsdns posses- 
sion of the stage. The drama must have been Cum- 
berland's favourite style of composition, for he went 
on, shooting shaft after shaft at the mark which he 
did not always hit, and often effacing by failures 
the memory of triumphant successes. His plays at 
last amounted to upwards of fifty, and intercession 
and flattery were sometimes necessary to force 
their way to the stage. On these occasions the 
Greenroom traditions avow that the veteran bard 
did not hesitate to bestow the most copious praises 
on the company who were to bring forward a new 
piece, at the expense of their rivals of the other 
house, who had his tribute of commendation in their 
turn, when their acceptance of a play put them in 
his good graces. It was also said, that when many 
of the dramatic authors united in a complaint to 
the Lord Chancellor against the late Mr Sheridan, 
then manager of Drury-Lane, he prevented Cum- 
berland from joining the confederacy, by offering 
to bring out any manusci'ipt play which he should 
select for performance. But selection was not an 
easy task to an author, to whom all the ofispring of 
his genius were equally dear. After much nervous 
liesitation, he trusted the chance to fortune; and 
out of a dozen of manuscript plays which lay by 
him, is said to have reached the manager the first 
which came to hand, without reading the title. 
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Yet if Cumberland had the fondness of an a;iidior 
for his own productions, it must be owned he had 
also the fortitude to submit, without murmuringv 
to the decision of the public. *^ I have had my foil 
share of success, and I trust I have paid my tax for 
it," he says, good-humouredly, ** always without 
mutiny, and very generally without murmuring'. 
I have never irritated the town by making a sturdy 
stand against their opposition, when they have been 
pleased to point it against any one of my produc- 
tions. I never failed to withdraw myself on the 
very first intimation that I was unwelcome ; and 
the only offence that I have been guilty off is, that 
I have not always thought the worse of a compo- 
sition only because the public did not think well 

ofit''^ 

1 Memoirs, vol. i., p. 269. [We presnme this'play was The 
Jew of MogadorCf acted in 1808. It was set to music by 
Michael Kelly, who, in his Reminiscences, gives 'the follow- 
ing account of the reception of the piece by the management 
of Drury Lane. We quote the passage as highly to Mr S3ie- 
ridan's honour: — "It was with great reluctance that the 
Board of Management at Drury Lane accepted it ; therefore^ 
when I had finished the music of the first act, I rested upon 
my oars, until I knew their final determination. I met Mr 
Sheridan one day in Essex Street in the Strand, and lold him 
of it. He desired me to go on with it by all means, < For,' 
said he, < if the opera should fail, you will fall with a fineclas. 
sical scholar, and elegant writer, as well as a sound dramatist,' 
(such was his expression of opinion of Cumberland's abili* 
ties). * Go instantly,' continued he, * to those discerning critics* 
who call themselves the " Board of Management," and tell 
them from me, if you please, that they are all asses, to presnme 
to sit in judgment on the writings of such a man as Cumber* 
land ; and say, further, that / order the opera to be accepted, 
and put into rehearsal.' — < And pray, sir,' said I, < in what 
light am I to view this Board of Management ? — What are 
they?'^-« P^s to hang hats upon,' said Sheridan."] 
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The Sacred Muse sliared with her dramatic 
sisters in Cumberland's worship. In his poem of 
Calvary^ he treated of a subject which, notwith- 
standing Klopstock's success, may be termed too 
lofty and too awful to be the subject of verse. He 
^o wrote, in a literary partnership with Sir James 
Bland Burgess, (well known as the author of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, and other compositions,) 
The Exodiad, an epic poem, founded on sacred 
history. By Calvary the author sustained the 
inconvenient loss of a hundred pounds, and The 
Exodiad did not prove generally successful. 

The author also undertook the task of compiling 
his own Memoirs ; and the well-known Mr Rich- 
ard Sharp, ^ equally beloved for his virtues, and 
admired for the extent of his information, and the 
grace with which he communicates it, by encoiura- 
ging Mr Cumberland to become his own biogra- 
pher, has performed a most acceptable service to 
the public. It is indeed one of the author's most 
pleasing works, and conveys a very accurate idea 
of his talents, feelings, and character, with many 
powerful sketches of the age which has passed 
away. It is impossible to read, without deep 
interest, Cumberland's account of the theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, where Garrick, in the flower of 
his youth, and all the energy of genius, bounded on 
the stage as Lothario, and pointed out to ridicule 
the wittol husband and the heavy-paced Horatio ; 
while in the last character, Mr Quin, contrasting 
the old with the modem dramatic manner, surly 

> [Author of Letters and Essays in prose and verse. Lon* 
don: 12ino, 1834.] 
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and solemn, in a dark-green coat, profusely em- 
broidered, an enormous periwig, rolled stockings, 
and high-heeled, square-toed shoes, mouthed out 
his heroics in a deep, full, unvaried tone of decla- 
mation, accompanied by a kind of sawing action, 
which had more of the senate than the stage. 
Several characters of distinguished individuals are 
also drawn in the Memoirs with much force ; par- 
ticularly those of Doddington, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Sackville, George Selwyn, and others of the past 
age. There are some traits of satire and ridicule 
wliich are perhaps a little overcharged. This work 
was to have remained in manuscript until the 
author's death, when certainly such a publicatioR 
appears with a better grace than while the anto- 
biographer still treads the stage. But Mr Cum- 
berland, notwithstanding his indefatigable labours, 
had never been in easy circumstances since his 
unlucky negotiation in Spain; and in the work 
itself, he makes the affecting confession, that cir- 
cumstances, paramount to prudence and propriety, 
urged him to anticipate the date of publication. 
The Memoirs were bought by Lackington's house 
for L.500, and passed speedily from a quarto to 
an octavo shape. 

We have yet to mention another undertaking of 
this unwearied author, at a period of life advanced 
beyond the ordinary date of humanity. The Edin-' 
burgh Review was now in possession of a full tide 
of popularity, and the Quarterly Review was just 
commenced, or about to commence, under power- 
ful auspices, when Mr Cumberland undertook the 
conduct of a critical work, which he entitled Th^- 
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London Review, on an entirely new plan, inasmuch 
as each article was to be published with the author's 
name annexed. He was supported by assistants of 
very considerable talents ; but, after two or three 
numbers, the scheme became abortive. In fact, 
though the plan contained an appearance of more 
boldness and fairness than the ordinary scheme of 
anonymous criticism, yet it involved certain incon- 
veniences, which its author did not foresee.^ It is 
true, no one seriously believes that, because the 
imposing personal plural We is adopted in a criti- 
cal artide, the reader is from that circumstance to 
infer that the various pieces in a periodical review, 
are subjected to the revisal of a board of literary 
judges, and that each criticism is sanctioned by their 
general sufirage, and bears the stamp of their joint 
wisdom. Still, however, the use of the first per- 
son plural is so far legitimate, that in every weU- 
govei'ned publication of the kind, the articles, by 
whomsoever written, are at least revised by the 
competent person selected as editor, which affords 
a better warrant to the public for candoiur and 
caution, than if each were to rest on the separate 
responsibility of the individual writer. It is even 

1 [" The London Review^ set up in 1809, under Mr Cumber- 
land's editorial care, did not outlive many numbers. He 
spoke great things in the prospectus about tiie distinguishing 
feature of the journal, viz. its having the writer's name 
affixed to the articles. This plan has succeeded pretty well 
both in France and Germany, but has failed utterly, as often 
as it has been tried, in this country. It is needless, however, 
to go into any speculation on the principle here; for the 
London Review, whether sent into the world with or with- 
out names, must soon have died of the original disease of dul- 
nes8."— Bybok's Works, vol. ix., p. 62, note,] 
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more important to remark, that the anonymous . 
character of periodical criticism has a tendency to 
give freedom to literary discussion, and at the 
same time, to sofiten the animosities to which it 
might otherwise give rise ; and, in that respect^ 
the peculiar language which members of the senate 
hold towards each other, and which is f<Hr that rea- 
son called parliamentary, resembles the ordinary 
style of critical discussion. An author, who is se- 
verely criticized in a review, can hardly foe entitled, 
in the ordinary case, to take notice of it otherwise 
than as a literary question ; whereas a direct and 
immediate collision, with a particular indiyidualy 
seems to tend either, on the one hand, to limit the 
^eedom of criticism, by placing it under the r^^- 
lation of a timid complaisance, or, on the other, to 
render it (which is, to say the least, needless) of a 
fiercer and more personal cast, and thereby endan- 
ger the decorum, and perhaps the peace of society. 
Besides this, there will always be a greater autho- 
rity ascribed by the generality of readers to the 
oracular opinion issued from the cloudy sandnary 
of an invisible body, than to the mere dictum of a 
man with a Christian name and sirname, which may 
not sound much better than those of the author 
over whom he predominates. In the far-famed 
Secret Tribunal of Germany, it was the invisibi- 
lity of the judges which gave them all their awful 
jurisdiction. 

So numerous were Cumberland's publications, 
that, having hurried through the greater part of 
them, we have yet to mention his novels, though it 
is as a writer of fictitious history he is here intro* 
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duced. They were three in number, Arundel^ 
Henry ^ and John de Lancaster. The two first were 
deservedly well received by the public; the last 
was a labour of old age, and was less fortunate. It 
would be altogether unfair to dweU upon it, as 
forming a part of those productions on which the 
author's literary reputation must permanently rest. 

Arundel^ the first of these novels, was hastily 
written during the residence of a few weeks at 
Brighthelmstone, and sent to the press by detached 
parcels. It showed at the first glance what is sel- 
dom to be found in novels, the certainty that the 
author had been well acquainted with schools, with 
courts, and with fashionable life, and knew ^e 
topics on which he was employing his pen. The 
style, also, was easy and dear, and the characters 
boldly and firmly sketched. Cumberland, in descri- 
bing Arundel's feelings at exchanging his eoUeg^ 
society, and the pursuits of learning, to become 
secretary to the Earl of G., unquestionably reraem- 
bered the alteration of his own destination in early 
life. But there is no reason to think that in the 
dadier shades of the Earl of G- he had any inten- 
tion to satirize his patron, the Earl of Halifax^ 
whom he paints in his Memoirs in mudi mere 
agreeable colours. 

The success whidi this work obtakied, wiUioat 
labour, induced the author to write Henry^ en whi^ 
he bestowed his utmost attention. He formed it 
upon Fielding's model, and employed two yean in 
polishing and correcting the style. Perhaps it 
dees not, after all, daim sudi great precedenee 
ever Arvmdd as die kbonr of tiie antbor iadmeed 
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him to expect. Yet it w^onld be unjust to deny to 
Henry the praise of an excellent novel. There is 
much beauty of description, and considerable dis- 
play of acquaintance with English life in the lower 
ranks ; indeed, Cumberland's clowns, sketched from 
his favourite men of Kent, amongst whom he spent 
his life, may be placed by the side of similar por- 
traits by the first masters. 

Above all, the character of Ezekiel Daw, though 
the outline must have been suggested by that of 
Abraham Adams, is so well distinguished by ori- 
ginal and spirited conception, that it may pass for 
an excellent original. The Methodists, as they 
abhor the lighter arts of literature, and perhaps 
contemn those which are more serious, have, as 
might have been expected, met much rough usage at 
the hands of novelists and dramatic authors, who 
generally represent them either as idiots or hypo- 
crites. A very different feeling is due to many, 
perhaps to most, of this enthusiastic sect ; nor is 
it rashly to be inferred, that he who makes reli- 
gion the general object of his life, is for that sole 
reason to be held either a fool or an impostor. The 
professions of strict piety are inconsistent with open 
vice, and therefore must, in the general case, lead 
men to avoid the secret practice of what, openly 
known, must be attended with loss of character ; 
and thus the Methodists, and other rigid sectaries, 
oppose to temptation the strong barriers of interest 
and habitual restraint, in addition to those restric- 
tions which religion and morality impose on all 
men. The touch of enthusiasm connected with 
Methodism renders it a species of devotion, warmly 
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a£Pecting the feelings, and tkerefore peculiarly calcn- 
lated to operate upon the millions of ignorant poor, 
whose understandings the most learned divines 
would in vain address by mere force of argument ; 
and, doubtless, many such simple enthusiasts as 
Ezekiel Daw, by their well-meant and indefatigable 
exertions amongst the stubborn and ignorant, have 
been the instruments of Providence to call such 
men from a state of degrading and brutal profli- 
gacy, to a life more worthy of rational beings, and 
of the name of Christians. Thus thinking, we are 
of opinion, that the character of Ezekiel Daw, 
which shows the Methodist preacher in his strength 
and in his weakness, bold and fervent when in dis- 
charge of his mission, simple, well-meaning, and 
even absurd, in the ordinary afiairs of life, is not 
only an exquisite, but a just portrait. 

Cumberland seems to have been less happy in 
some of the incidents of low life which he has in- 
troduced. He forced, as we have some reason to 
suspect, lus own elegance of ideas, into an imita- 
tion of Fielding's scenes of this nature ; and, as 
bashful men sometimes turn impudent in labouring 
to be easy, our ingenious author has occasionally, 
in his descriptions of Zachary Cawdle and his 
spouse, become disgusting, when he meant to be 
humorous. 

The author of Henry piqued himself particularly 
on the conduct of the story, but . we confess our- 
selves unable to discover much sufficient reason. 
His skein is neither more artfully perplexed, nor 
more happily disentangled, than in many tales of 
the same kind; there is the usual, perhaps we should 
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call it the necessary, degree of improbabOilyy 
for which the reader must make the usual ai^ 
necessary allowance, and little can be said in tins 
respect, either to praise or censure the author. 
But there is one series of incidents, connected witb 
a train of sentiment rather peculiar to Cumberland, 
which may be traced through several of his dramai^ 
which appears in Arundel^ and which makes a 
principal part of the interest in Henry, He \mA a 
peculiar taste in love affiurs, which induced hku to 
reverse the usual and natural practice of courtship^ 
and to throw upon the softer sex the tadc •£ 
wooing, which is more gracefully, as well as nat»- 
rally, the province of the man. In Henrys lie 
has carried this farther, and endowed his hera 
with all the self-denial of the Hebrew patrian^ 
when he has placed him within the influeace of a 
seductive being, much more fascinating nt her 
address, than the frail Egyptian matron. In thk 
point, Cumberland either did not copy his mastarv 
Fielding, at all, or, what cannot be conceived eS, an 
author so acute, he mistook for serious that asthia^s 
ironical account of the continence of Joseph An* 
<drews. We do not desire to bestow many words 
on this topic ; but we are afraid, suck is the uni* 
versal inaccuracy of moral feelii^ in this age, that 
a more judicious author would not have strives 
against the stream, by holding up his hero as an 
example of ifdbat is likely to create more zadkuJe 
than imitation. 

It m%ht be also justly urged against the author, 
that the sitoations in which HJnvy is placed with 
Sosaa Ma]^ exceed the decent lieense perBUttfid t» 
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mo.dern writers; and certainly they do so. But 
Cumberland himself entertained a different opinion, 
and concludes with this apology : — " If, in my zeal 
to exhibit virtue triumphant over the most tempt- 
ing allurements, I have painted those allurements 
in too vivid colours, I am soiTy, and ask pardon of 
all those who think the moral did not heal the 
mischief." 

Another peculiarity of our author's plots is, that 
an afiair of honour, a duel either designed or actu- 
ally.fought, forms an ordinary part of them. This 
may be expected in fictitious history, as a frequent 
incident, since the remains of the Gothic customs 
survive in that particular only, and since the indul- 
gence which it yields to the angry passions gives an 
opportunity, valuable to the novelist, of stepping 
beyond the limits prescribed by the ordinary rules 
of society, and introducing scenes of violence, with- 
out incurring the charge of improbability. But 
Cumberland himself had something of a chivalrous 
disposition. His mind was nurtured in sentiments 
of honour, and in the necessity of maintaining 
reputation with the hazard of life; in which he 
resembled another dramatic poet, the celebrated 
author of Douglas, who was also an enthusiast on 
the point of honour. In private life, Cumberland 
has proved his courage ; and in his Memoirs he 
mentions, with some complacency, his having 
extorted from a " rough and boisterous captain of 
the sea" an apology for some expressions reflecting 
on his friend and patron, Lord Sackville. In his 
Memoirs, he dwells with pleasure on the attach- 

VOL. III. p 
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ment shown to him by two companies of Volim-* 
teers, raised in the t0¥n[i of Tunbridge, and attaches 
considerable importance to the commission of Com- 
mandant, with which their choice had invested 
him. They presented their commander with a 
sword, and, when their pay was withdrawn, ofiered 
to continue their service, gratuitously, under him. 

The long and active literary life of this amiable 
man and ingenious author, was concluded on the 
7th May, 1811, in his eightieth year, at the house 
of Mr Henry Fry, in Bedford Place, Russel Square, 
and he was interred in Poet's Comer, Westminster 
Abbey. 

His literary executors were Mr Richard Sharp, 
already mentioned, Mr Rogers, the distinguished 
author of The Pleasures of Meman/y and Sir 
James Bland Burgess ; but we have seen none of 
his posthumous works, except Hetraspectiany a 
poem in blank verse, which appeared in 1812, and 
which seems to have been wrought up out of the 
ideas which had suggested themselves, while he 
was engaged in writing his Memoirs. 

Mr Cumberland had the misfortune to outlive 
his lady and several of his family. His surviving 
ofispring were Charles, who, we believe, held high 
rank in the army, and William, a post-captain in 
the navy. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Lord Edward Bentinck, son of the Duke of 
Portland; his second, Sophia, was less happily 
wedded to William Badcock, Elsq., who died in 
the prime of life, and lefik a &mily of four grand- 
children, whom Chancery awarded to the care of 
Mr Cumberland. His third surviving danghter 
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was Frances Marianne, bom during his unlucky 
embassy to Spain. To her the author affection- 
ately inscribed his Memoirs, ^^ as having found, in 
her filial affection, all the comforts that the best of 
Mends could give, and derived, from her talents 
and understanding, all the enjoyments that the 
most pleasing of companions could communicate." 

In youth, Mr Cumberland must have been hand- 
isome ; in age, he possessed a pleasing external 
appearance, and the polite ease of a gentleman 
accustomed to the best company. In society, he 
was eloquent, well-informed and full of anecdote ; 
a willing dealer in the commerce of praise, or — ^for 
he took no great pains to ascertain its sincerity 
— we should rather say, of flattery. His conversa- 
tion often showed the author in his strong and in 
his weak points* The foibles are well known which 
Sheridan embodied on the stage, in the character 
of Sir Fretfiil Plagiary. But it is not from a ca- 
ricature that a just picture can be drawn, and in 
the little pettish sub-acidity of temper which Cum- 
berland sometimes exhibited, there was more of 
humorous sadness, than of ill-will, either to his cri- 
tics or his contemporaries. He certainly, like most 
poets, was little disposed to yield to the assaults of 
the former, and often, like a gallant commander, 
drew all his forces together, to defend the point 
which was least tenable. He was a veteran alaio, 
the last living representative of the literature of his 
ovm age, and conceived himself tl|e surviving de- 
positary of their fame, obliged to lay lance in rest 
against all which was inconsistent with the rules 
which they had lidd down or observed. In these 
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characters it cannot be denied, that while he was 
stoutly combating for the cause of legitimate 
comedy and the reg^ar novel, Cumberland mani- 
fested something of personal feeling in his zeal 
against those contemporaries who had found new- 
roads, or by-paths, as he thought them, to fsune and 
popularity, and forestalled such as were scrupu- 
lously treading the beaten highway, without turn- 
ing to the right or to the left. These imperfec- 
tions, arising, perhaps, from natural temper, from a 
sense of unmerited neglect, and the pressure of 
disadvantageous circumstances of fortune, or from 
the keen spirit of rivalry proper to men of an ardent 
disposition, rendered irritable by the eagerness oF 
a contest for public applause, are the foibles rather 
of the profession than the individual ; and though 
the man of letters might have been more happy had 
he been able entirely to subdue them, they detract 
nothing from the character of the man of worth, the 
scholar, and the gentleman. ^ 



1 [<* Here Cumberland lies, havinit' acted his parts. 
The Terence of Eng'land, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out. 
Or rather, like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies, so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud. 
And coxcombs, alike in their failiDgs alone. 
Adopting his portraits are pleased with their own : 
Say, where hfs our poet this malady caught. 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that mainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 
He grew lasy at last, and drew from himself P *'— GoldsmitilJ 
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We believe Cumberland's character to have been 
justlyy as well as affectionately, summed up in the 
sermon preached on occasion of his funeral, by his 
venerable friend, Dr Vincent, then Dean of West- 
minster. " The person you now see deposited, is 
Richard Cumberland, an author of no small merit ; 
his writings were chiefly for the stage, but of strict 
moral tendency — they were not without their 
faults, but these were not of a gross description. 
He wrote as much as any, and few wrote better ; 
and his works will be held in the highest estimation> 
so long as the English language is understood. He 
considered the theatre as a school for moral 
improvement, and his remains are truly worthy of 
mingling with the illustrious dead which surround 
us. In his subjects on Divinity, you find the true 
C!hristian spirit ; and may God, in his mercy, assign 
him the true Christian reward !" 



CATALOGUE OF CUMBERLAND'S WORKS. 

FROM THE 

INDEX TO HIS MEMOIRS. 



£pic. Country Attorney* 

Calrary. Calypso. 

Exodiad. Caractacus. 

Dramatic Carmelite. 

Arab. Clouds, from the Greek of Aris* 
Baaishment of Cicero. tophanes. 

Battle of Hastings. Dependant. 

Brutus the Elder. Days of GerL 

Box-Lobby Challenge. Don Pedro. 

Brothers.. Eccentric Lover. 

Choleric Man. Fashionable Lorer* 
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False DemetrioB. 

False Impressions. 

First Lore. 

Hint to Husbands. 

Impostor. 

Jew. 

Joanna of Montfaocon ; a Drama. 

tic Romance. 
Last of the Family. 
Mysterious Husband. 
Natural Son. 
Note of Hand. 
Sailor's Daughter. 
Shakspeare in the Shades. 
Timon of Athens. ' 
TorrendaU 
Walloons. 
Wat Tyler. 
West Indian. 
Wheel of Fortune. 
Widow of Delphi. 
Word for Nature. 

Fugitive Pieeet, 
Affectation. 

Lines to Princess Amelia. 
Avarice. 
Dreams. 
Envy. 

Epilogue to the Arab. 
Fragment. 
Hamlet. 
Hammond. 
Humility. 
Judges. 



VeiSM to Dr James. 

Lord Mansfield. 

on Nelson's Death. 
Ode to the Sun. 
Lines addressed to Pitt 
on Pride. 



-on Prudery. 

'to the Prince of Wales. 

4o Romney the Painter 



Elegy on St Mark's Eve. 

Translations from the Troades* 

from Virgil. 

Prote PubUcatioru, 

Curtius Redeemed from the 
Oulf. 

Evidences of the Christian Reve- 
lation. 

Controversy with Lowth on the 
Subject of Dr Bentley. 
MitcellaneotUm 

Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in 
Spain. 

Catalogue of Paintings in fh& 
King of Spain's Palace.' 

Sermons. 

Periodical Papers . in the Ob. 
server. 

Translation of the Paalms. 

Memoirs. 

Novels* 

Arundel. 

Henry. 

John de Lancaster. 



To this formidable list there remain yet to be 
added the critical papers written by the author for 
the London Review; RetrospectioUy a poem, in 
blank verse, on the author's own past life ; and per^ 
haps other publications, unknown to the Editor. 
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family of seven children, for whom he was enabled 
to provide but very indifferently. He obtained 
ultimately a benefice in the county of Roscommon, 
but died early ; for the careful researches of the 
Rev. John Graham of Lifford have found his 
widow nigra veste senescens, residing with her son 
Oliver in Ballymahon, so early as 1740. Among- 
the shop accounts of a petty grocer of the place, 
Mrs Goldsmith's name occurs frequently as a cus- 
tomer for trifling articles ; on which occasions Mas- 
ter Noll appears to have been his mother's usual 
emissary. He was recollected, however, in the 
neighbourhood, by more poetical employments, as 
that of playing on the flute, and wandering in soli- 
tude on the shores, or among the islands of the 
river Inny, which is remarkably beautiful at Bally- 
mahon. 

Oliver early distinguished himself by the display 
of lively talents, as well as by that uncertainty ot 
humour which is so often attached to genius, as the 
slave in the chariot of the Roman triumph. An 
imcle by affinity, the Rev. Thomas Contarine« un- 
dertook the expense of affording to so promising a 
youth the advantages of a scholastic education.^ He 

1 [" This benevolent man,*' says Mr Campbell, " was de- 
scended from the noble family of the Contarini of VeniGe. 
His ancestor having married a nun in his native country, 
was obliged to fly with her into France, where she died of the 
small-pox. Being pursued by ecclesiastical censures, Conta. 
rini came to England ; but the puritanical manners, which 
then prevailed, having afforded him but a cold reception, hn 
•was on his way to Ireland, when, at Chester, he met with a 
young lady, of the name of Chaloncr, whom he married. 
Having afterwards conformed to the Established Church, he, 
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was put to school at Edgeworths-town, and, in 
June 1744, was sent to Dublin College as a sizer ; 
a situation which subjected him to much discour- 
agement and ill usage, especially as he had the 
misfortune to fall under the charge of a brutal 
tutor. ^ 

On 15th June, 1747, Goldsmith obtained his 
only academical laurel, being an Exhibition on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smythe, Esq. Some indis- 
creet frolic induced him soon afterwards to quit the 

through the interest of his wife's family, obtained ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment in the diocese of £)pbin. Their lineal descen- 
dant was the benefactor of Goldsmith.'' — Specimens, vol. vi., 
p. 262.] 

I [" Though he occasionally distinguished himself by his 
translations from the classics, his general appearance at the 
University corresponded neither with the former promises, 
nor future developement of his talents. He was, like Johnson, 
a lounger at the college-gate. He gained neither premiums 
nor a scholarship, and was not admitted to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, till two years after the regular time. His back- 
wardness, it would appear, was the effect of despair rather 
than of wilful negligence. He had been placed under a savage 
tutor, named Theaker Wilder, who used to insult him at public 
examinations, and to treat his delinquencies with a ferocity 
that broke his spirit. On one occasion, poor Oliver was so 
imprudent as to invite a company of young people, of both 
sexes, to a dance and supper in his rooms. On receiving in- 
telligence of which, Theaker grimly repaired to the place of 
revelry, belaboured him before his guests, and rudely broke up 
the assembly. The disgrace of this inhuman treatment drove 
him for a time from the University. He set out from Dub- 
lin, intending to sail from Cork for some other country, he 
knew not whither ; but after wandering about till he was 
reduced to such famine, that he thought a handful of grey 
peas, which a girl gave him at a wake« the sweetest repast he 
had ever tasted, he returned home, like the prodigal son, and 
matters were adjusted for his being received again at college." 
—Campbell. ] 
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University for a period ; and he appears thus early 
to have commenced that sort of idle strolling life^ 
which has often great charms for youths of genius^ 
because it frees them from every species of subjec- 
tion, and leaves them full masters of their own 
time, and their 0¥n[i thoughts ; a liberty which they 
do not feel too dearly bought, at the expense of 
fatigue, of hunger, and of all the other inconvenien- 
ces incidental to those who travel without money. 
Those who can recollect journeys of this kind> 
with all the shifts, necessities, and petty adven- 
tures, which attend them, will not wonder at the 
attractions which they had for such a youth as 
Goldsmith. ^ Notwithstanding these erratic expe- 

1 ['* About the time of his finally leaving the uniyenity, hi» 
father died. His uncle Contarine, from whom he experienced 
the kindness of a father, wished him to have taken orders, 
and OliTer is said to have applied for them, but to have been 
rciJeeted ; though for what reason is not sufficiently known. 
He then accepted the situation of private tutor in a gentlemAn's 
family, and retained it long enough to save about L.30, with 
which he bought a tolerable horse, and went forth upon his ad- 
ventures. At the end of six weeks, his Mends having heard 
nothing of him, concluded that he had left the kingdom, 
when he returned to his mother's house without a penny, 
upon a little horse, which he called Fiddleback, and which 
was not worth more than twenty shillings. The account 
which he gave of himself was, that he had been at Cork, 
nvhere he had sold his former horse, and paid his passage to 
America; but the ship happening to sail whilst he was view- 
ing the curiosities of the city, he had just money enough left 
to purchase Fiddleback, and to reach the house of an old ac- 
quaintance on the road. This nominal friend, however, had 
received him very coldly, and in order to evade his applicar- 
tion for pecuniary relief, had advised him to sell his diminu- 
live steed, and promised him another in its place, which 
would cost him nothing either for price or provender. To 
confirm this promise, he pulled out an oaken staff from beneath 
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ditdons^ lie was admitted Bachelor of Arts in 
1749. 

Goldsmith's persevering friend, Mr Contarine^ 
seems to have recommended the direction of his 
nephew's studies to medicine, and in the year 1752 
he was settled at Edinburgh to pursue that science. 
Of his residence in Scotland, Goldsmith retained no 
i&vourable recollections. He was thoughtless, and 
he was cheated ; he was poor, and he was nearly- 
starved. Yet, in a very lively letter from Edin- 
burgh, addressed to Robert Brianton of Ballyma- 
hon, he closes a sarcastic description of the country 
and its inhabitants, with the good-humoured can- 
dour which made so distinguished a part of his 
character. ** An ugly and a poor man is society 
only for himself, and such society the world lets me 
enjoy in great abundance. Fortune has given you 
circumstances, and Nature a power to look charm- 
ing in the eyes of the fair. Nor do I envy my 
dear Bob such blessings, while I may sit do¥n[i and 

a l)ed. Jiist as this generous offer had been made, a neigh- 
bouring gentleman came in, and inyited both the miser and 
Goldsmith to dine with him. Upon a short acquaintance, 
Oliver communicated his situation to the stranger, and was 
enabled by his liberality, to proceed on his journey. This was 
his story. His mother, it may be supposed, was looking 
rather gravely upon her prudent child, who had such adven- 
tures to relate, when he concluded them by saying, * And 
now, my dear mother, having struggled so hard to come 
home to you, I wonder that you are not more rejoiced to see 
me.' — Mr Contarine next resolved to send him to the Tem- 
ple; but, on his way to London he was fleeced of all his 
mon^ in gaming, and returned once more to his mother's 
house in disgrace and aflliction. Again was his good uncle 
reconciled to him, and equipped him for Edinburgh, that he 
might pursue the study of medicine." — Campbbli..] 
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laugh at the world and at mysejf, the most ridicu-* 
lous object in it." ^ 

From Edinburgh our student passed to Leyden, 
l)ut not without the diversities of an arrest for debt, 
a captivity of seven days at Newcastle, from having 
been found in company with some Scotchmen in the 
French service, and the no less unpleasing variety 
of a storm.' At Leyden, Goldsmith was peculiarly 
-exposed to a temptation which he never at any 
period of his life could e^ily resist. The opportu- 
nities of gambling were frequent, — he seldom 
declined them, and was at length stripped of every 
shilling. 

In this hopeless condition Goldsmith commenced 
his travels, with one shirt in his pocket, and a devout 
reliance on Providence. It is understood, that in the 

1 [« On his arrival at Edinburgh,'* says Mr Campbdl, ** he 
took lodgings, and sallied forth to take a view of the city; 
hut, at a late hour, he recollected that he had omitted to in- 
form himself of the name and address of his landlady ; and. 
would not have found his way back, if he had not fortunately 
met the porter who had carried his luggage.**] 

* [Mr Campbell continues, " If Leyden, however, was 
his object, he, with the usual eccentricity of his motions, set 
out to reach it, by way of Bourdeaux, and embarked in a ship 
w^hich was bound thither from Leith ; but was driven, by 
stress of weather, into Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow 
passengers were some Scotchmen, who had been employed in 
raising men in their own country for the service of the King 
of France. They were arrested, by orders from goveinament, 
at Newcastle ; and Goldsmith, who had been committed to 
prison with them, was not liberated till after a fortnight's 
confinement. By this accident, however, he was eventually 
saved from an eai'ly death. The vessel sailed during his im- 
prisonment, and was wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, 
(where every soul on board perished."— <S|pea»ieiw, jfc. voL vi. 
p. 255.] , , 
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narrative of George, eldest son of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, the author has given a sketch of the 
resources which enabled him, on foot and without 
money, to make the tour of Europe. Through? 
Germany and Flanders he had recourse to his vio- 
lin, in which he was tolerably skilled ; and a lively 
tune usually procured him a lodging in some 
peasant's cottage for the evening. In Italy, where 
his musical skill was held in less esteem, he found 
hospitality by disputing at the monasteries, in the 
character of a travelling scholar, upon certain philo- 
sophical theses, which the learned inhabitants were 
obliged, by their foundation, to uphold against all 
impugners. Thus, he obtained, sometimes money, 
sometimes lodgings. He must have had other 
resources to procure both, which he has not thought 
proper to intimate. The foreign Universities afibrd 
similar facilities to poor scholars, with those pre- 
sented by the Monasteries. Goldsmith resided at 
Padua for several months, and is said to have taken 
a degree at Louvain. Thus far is certain, that an 
account of the tour made by so good a judge of 
human nature, in circumstances so singular, would 
have made one of the most entertaining books in the 
world ; and it is both wonder and pity, that Gold- 
smith did not hit upon a publication of his travels, 
amongst the other literary resources in which hi» 
mind was fertile. He was not ignorant of the 
advantages which his mode of travelling had opened 
to him. " Countries," he says, in his Essay on 
Polite Literature in Europe^ " wear very different 
Appearances to travellers of different circumstances. 
A man who is whirled through Europe in his post* 
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chaise, and the pilgrim who walks the great tour on 
foot, will form very difPerent conclusions. Haud 
inexpertiLS loquor,^ Perhaps he grew ashamed of 
the last admission, which he afiterwards omitted. 
€roldsmith spent about twelve months in these wan- 
derings, and landed in England in the year 1746, 
after having perambulated France, Italy, and part 
of Germany. 

Poverty was now before our author in all its 
bitterness. His Irish friends had long renounced 
or forgotten him ; and the wretched post of usher 
to an academy, of which he has drawn so piteous 
a picture in George's account of himself, was his 
refuge from actual starving. Unquestionably, his 
description was founded on personal recollections, 
where he says, " I was up early and late ; I was 
brow-beat by the master ; hated for my ugly £eu» 
by the mistress ; worried by the boys within ; and 
never permitted to stir out, to seek civility abroad.** 
This state of slavery he underwent at Pedkham 
Academy, and had such bitter recollection thereof^ 
as to be offended at the slightest allusion to il. 
An acquaintance haj^ening to use the proverbial 
phrase, << Oh, that is all a holiday at Peckham," 
Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he meant to af- 
front him. From this miserable condition he es* 
caped with difficulty, to that of journeyman, or 
rather shop-porter, to a chemist in Fish-street-hiUy 
in whose service he was recognised by Dr Sleigh,^ 
hb countryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, 



' The Dr Sligo of Foote's farce, « The Devil upon two 
Sticks in London." 
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who, to his eternal honour, relieved Oliver Gold- 
smith from this state of slavish degradation. 

Under the auspices of his friend and country- 
man, Groldsmith conunenced practice as a physician 
about the Bankside, and afterwards near the Tem- 
ple ; and although unsuccessful in procuring fees, 
had soon plenty of patients. It was now that he 
first thought of having recourse to that pen, which 
afterwards afiprded the public so much delight. 
He wrote, he laboured, he compiled ; he is descri- 
bed by one contemporary as wearing a rusty fall- 
trimmed black suit, the very livery of the muses, 
with his pockets stuffed with papers, and his head 
with projects ; gradually he forced himself and his 
talents into notice, and was at last enabled to write, 
in one letter to a friend, that he was too poor to 
be gazed at, but too rich to need assistance ;^ and 
to boast in another, of the refined conversation 
which he was sometimes admitted to partake in. 

He now circulated proposals for publishing, by 
subscription, his Essay on Polite Literature in 
Europe^ the profits of which he destined to equip- 
ping himself for India, having obtained from the 
Company the appointment of physician to one of 
their factories on the coast of Coromandel. But to 
rise in literature was more his desire than to in- 
crease his fortune. " I eagerly long,** he said, " to 
embrace every opportunity to separate myself fi:om 
the vulgar, as much in my circumstances as I am 
already in my sentiments. 1 find I want consti- 
tution and a strong steady disposition, which alone 

1 Letter to Daniel Hodson, Esq. See Life of Goldsmith, 
prefixed to lis Works, in four volumes, 1801, vol. i., p. 42. 
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makes men great. I wiU, however, correct my 
faults, since I am conscious of them." ^ • 

Goldsmith's versatile talents and ready pen soon 
engaged him in the service of the booksellers ; and 
doubtless the touches of his spirit and humour were 
used to enliven the dull pages of many a sorry 
miscellany and review ; a mode of living which^ 
joined to his own improvidence, rendered his. in- 

' I [*< Whatever change of public estimation he experienced, 
the man was not to he altered, and he continued to exhibit a 
personal character which was neither much reformed by ex- 
perience, nor dignified by reputation. It is but too wdll 
known, that with all his original and refined faculties, he was. 
often the butt of witlings, and the dupe of impostors. He 
threw away his money at the gaming-table, and might also be 
said to be a losing gambler in conversation, for he aimed in 
all societies at being brilliant and argumentative ; but gene- 
rally chose to dispute on the subjects which he least under- 
stood, and contrived to forfeit as much credit for common 
sense as could be got rid of in colloquial intercourse. After 
losing his appointment to India, he applied to Lord Bute for 
a salary, to be enabled to travel into the interior of Asia. The 
petition was neglected because he was then unknown. -The 
same boon, however, or some adequate provision, might have 
been obtained for him afterwards, when he was recommended 
to the Earl of Northumberland, at that time Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. But when he waited on the earl, he threw away 
his prepared compliments on his lordship's steward, and then 
retrieved the mistake by telling the nobleman, for whom be 
had meditated a courtly speech, that he had no confidence in 
the patronage of the great, but would rather rely upon the 
booksellers. There must have been something, however, with 
all his peculiarities, still endearing in his personal character. 
Burke was known to recall his memory with tears of affection 
in his eyes. It cannot be believed, that the better genius of hia 
writings was always absent from his conversation. One may 
conceive graces of his spirit to have been drawn forth by 
Burke and Reynolds, which neither Johnson nor Garrickhad 
the sensibility to appreciate."— CampbelIcI 
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Gome as flnctuating as his occupation. He wrote 
many Essays for yarions periodical publications, 
and afterwards collected diem into one volume, 
finding that they were unceremoniously appropria- 
ted by his contemporaries. In the preface, he com- 
pares himself to the fat man in a famine, who, 
when his fellow-sufferers propose to feast on the 
superfluous part of his person, insisted with some 
justice on having the first slice himself. But his 
most elaborate effort in tlus style is the Citizen of 
the World ; letters supposed to be written by a 
Chinese philosopher, resident in England, an imi- 
tation of the Lettres Persannes of Montesquieu. 
StlU, however, though subsisting thus precariously, 
he was getting forward in society ; and had al- 
ready, in the year 1761, made his way as far as Dr 
Johnson, who seems, from their first acquaintance, 
till death separated them, to have entertained for 
Goldsmith the most sincere friendship, regarding 
his genius with respect, his failings with indul- 
gence, and his person with afiection. 

It was probably soon after this first acquaint- 
ance, that Necessity, the parent of so many works 
of genius, gave birth to the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The circumstances attending the sale of the work 
to the fortunate publisher, are too singular to be 
told in any other words than those of Johnson, as 
reported by his faithful chronicler, Boswell. 

*' I reoeiyed one morning a message from poor Goldsmith, 
that he was in great distress ; and, as it was not in his power 
to oome to me^ begging that I would come to him as soon as 
pofliible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and 

VOL. III. Q 
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found that his landlady had arrested him for his ren^ at 
iirhich he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea, and had got a hottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, de- 
sired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means 
by which he might be extricated. He then told me that he 
had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. I 
looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should 
soon return, and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged 
his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill." i 

Newberry, tlie purchaser of the Vicar of Wake- 
fields best known to the present generation by re- 
collection of their infantine studies,^ was a man of 
worth as well as wealth, and the frequent patron of 
distressed genius. When he completed the bar- 
gain, which he probably entered into partly from 
compassion, partly from deference to Johnson's 
judgment, he had so little confidence in the value 
of his purchase, that the Vicar of Wakefield re- 
mained in manuscript until the publication of the 
Traveller had established the fahie of the author. 

For this beautiful poem Goldsmith had collected 
materials during his travels ; and a part of it had 
been actually written in Switzerland, and transmit- 
ted from that country to the author's brother, the 

1 [ « See Croker's Edition of Bomoell, vol. i., p. 429. 
Mrs Piozzi gives the same anecdote with some variations ; 
among others, that Johnson found Goldsmith with his bottle 
of Madeira in the eveningi not the morning ; and Mr Croker 
Inclines to adopt this more favourable account.*'] 

« [«* Mr John Newberry of St Paul's Churchyard, died in 
December, 1767. For some account of his life and publica- 
tions, see Nichols* Literary Anecdotes^ vol. iii., pp. 466 and 
731.2,"] 
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Ker. Dr Henry Goldsmith. His distinguished 
fiiend, Dr Johnson, aided him with several general 
hints ; and is said to have contributed the sentiment 
which Goldsmith has so beautifully versified in the 
concluding lines. 

The publication of the Traveller gave the au- 
thor all that celebrity which he had so long labour- 
ed to attiun. He now assumed the professional 
dress of the medical science, a scarlet cloak, wig, 
«word, and cane, and was admitted as a valued 
member of that distinguished society, which after- 
wards formed the Literary Club, or as it is more 
commonly called, emphatically. The Club. For 
this he made certain sacrifices, renouncing some of 
the public places which he had formerly found con- 
venient in point of expense and amusement ; not 
without regret, for he used to say, " In truth, one 
must make some sacrifices to obtain good society ; 
for here am I shut out of several places where I 
used to play the fool very agreeably." It often 
happened amid those sharper wits with whom he 
now associated, that the simplicity of his character, 
mingled with an inaccuracy of expression, an undis- 
tinguishing spirit of vanity, and a hurriedness of 
conception, which led him often into absurdity, 
rendered Dr Goldsmith in some degree the butt of 
the company. Garrick, in particulai*, who proba- 
bly presmned somewhat on the superiority of a 
theatrical manager over a dramatic author, shot at 
him many shafts of small epigrammatic wit. It is 
likely that Goldsmith began to feel that this spirit 
was carried too far, and, to check it in the best 
taste; he composed his celebrated poem of Retalia^ 
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tioTiy in which the characters and failings of his as- 
sociates are drawn with satire, at once pnngent and 
good-humoured. Garrick is smartly chastised ; 
Burke, the Dinner-hell of the House of Commons, 
is not spared ; and of all the more disting^uished 
names of the Cluh, Johnson, Cnmherland, and 
Reynolds alone escape the lash of the satirist. 
The former is not mentioned, and the two latter 
are even dismissed with unqualified and affectionate 
applause.^ Retaliation had the effect of placing 

1 [<< I conclude my account of Groldsmith,** says Mr Com- 
berlandy << with gratitude, for the epitaph he bestowed on me 
in his poem called Retaliation. It was upon a proposal started 
by Edmund Burke, that a party of friends, who had dined 
together at Sir Joshua Reynolds' and my house, should meet 
at the St James's Coffee-house, which accordingly took place, 
and was occasionally repeated with much festiyity and good 
fellowship. Dr Bernard, Dean of Derry, a very amiable and 
old friend of mine, Dr Douglas, since Bishop of Salisbury, 
Johnson, David Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Edmund, and Richard Burke, Hickey, with two or 
three others, constituted our party. At one of these meetings 
an idea was suggested of extemporary epitaphs np<Hi the 
parties present ; pen and ink were called for, and Garridc 
off hand wrote an epitaph with a good deal of humour upon 
poor Goldsmith, who was the first in jest, as he proved to be 
in reality, that we committed to the grave. The dean also 
gave him an epitaph, and Sir Joshua illuminated the dean's 
verses with a sketch of his bust in pen and ink, inimitably 
caricatured. Neither Johnson nor Burke wrote any thing, 
and when I perceived that Oliver was rather sore, and asim- 
ed to watch me with that kind of attention which indifiBted 
his expectation of something in the same kind of burlesque 
with theirs, I thought it time to press the joke no fiirdier, 
and wrote a few couplets at a side-table, which, when 1 had 
finished, and was called upon by the company to exhibit. 
Goldsmith, with much agitation, besought me to spare him, 
and I was about to tear them, when Johnson wrested them 
out of my hand, and, in a loud voice, read them at the table. 
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the author on a more equal footing with his society 
than he had ever hefore assumed. Even against 
the despotism of Johnson, though much respecting 
him, and as much heloved hy him, Croldsmith made 
a more spirited stand than was generally ventured 
upon hy the compeers of that arbitrary Sultan of 
literature. Of this Boswell has recorded a stri- 
king instance. Goldsmith had been descanting on 
the difficulty and importance of making animals in 
an apologue speak in character, and particularly 
instanced the Fable of the Little Fishes. Obser- 
ving that Doctor Johnson was laughing scornfully, 
he proceeded smartly ; " Why, Dr Johnson, this 
is not so easy as you seem to think ; for if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
whales." 

To support the expense of his n^w dignities, 
Goldsmith laboured incessantly at the literary oar. 
The Letters on the History ofEnglandy commonly 
ascribed to Lord Lyttleton, and containing an ex- 
cellent and entertaining abridgement of the annals 
of Britain, are the work of Goldsmith. His mode 
of compiling them we learn from some interesting 

I haye novr lost all recollection of them, and, in fact, they 
were little worth remembering, bnt, as they "were serious and 
complimentary, the effect upon Goldsmith was the more 
pleasing, for being so entirely unexpected. The concluding 
line, which is the only one I can call to mind, was — 

* All mourn the poet, I lament the man.* 

This I recollect, because he repeated it several times, and 
fieemed much gratified by it. At our next meeting he pro- 
duced his epitaphs, as they stand in the little posthumous 
poem above mentioned, and this was the last time he ever en- 
joyed the company of his friends." »- Afemotrx, vol. i., p« 
369-71.] 
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anecdotes of the author, communicated to the pub- 
lie by Lee Lewes, an actor of genius, whom he 
patronised, and with whom he often associated. 

" He first read in a morning, from Hume, Ra- 
pin, and sometimes Kennet, as much as he design- 
ed for one letter, marking down the passages refer- 
red to on a sheet of paper, with remarks. He then 
rode or walked out with a friend or two, whom be 
constantly had with him ; returned to dinner, spent 
the day generally convivially, without much drink- 
ing (which he was never in the habit of), and when 
he went up to bed, took up his books and paper 
with him, where he generally wrote the chapter, 
or the best part of it, before he went to rest. Thisr 
latter exercise cost him very little trouble, he said ; 
for having all his materials ready for him, he wrote 
it with as much facility as a common letter. 

'< But of all his compilations, he used to say, hisr 
Selections of English Poetry showed more, ' the 
art of profession.' Here he did nothing but mark 
the particular passages with a red-lead pencil, and 
for this he got two hundred pounds — but then he 
used to add, < a man shows his judgment in these 
selections, and he may be often twenty years of his 
life cultivating that judgment.' ** 

Goldsmith, amid these more petty labours, as- 
pired to the honours of the sock, and the Good- 
Natured Man was produced at Covent Garden, 
29th January, 1768, with the moderate success of 
nine nights' run.^ The principal character the au-» 

1 f <' The Vosiness of painting our manners and lasbing onr 
Tices has been truly in the hands of our novelists ever since- 
Fielding^ Smollett, and Sterne^ produced their strong and! 
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thor probably drew from the weak side of his own;- 
for no man was more liable than Goldsmith to be 
j^ulled by pretended friends. The character of 
Croaker, highly comic in itself, and admirably re- 
presented by Shuter, helped to save the piece, which 
was endangered by the scene of the bailifife, then 
considered as too vulgar for the stage. Upon the 
whole, however, Groldsmith is said to have cleared 
five hundred pounds by this dramatic performance. 
He hired better chambers in the Temple, embarked 
more boldly in literary speculation, and unfortu- 
nately at the same time enlarged his ideas of 
expense, and indulged his habit of playing at games 
of hazard. The Memoirs, or Anecdotes, which 
we have before quoted, give a minute and curious 
description of his habits and enjoyments about this 
period, when he was constantly occupied with ex- 
tracts, abridgements, and other arts of book-making, 
but at the same time working slowly, and in secreit, 
on those immortal verses, which secure for him so 
high a rank among English poets. 

^n^phic delineations. These men were to their own times 
what Johnson and his brother moralists had been to a prece- 
ding age, and what the Wycherleys and Vanburghs had not 
been to another. They have been succeeded by a long line of 
writers in the same walk, vastly inferior, for the most part, 
to them in genius, but exerting infinitely greater power each 
over his own day, than any dramatist that has appeared 
among us within the period, if we except the brilliant usur- 
pation of Foote, the hundred days of the dramatized lampoon. 
Even when the same writer has tried both walks with suc- 
cess, it is easy to see in which success has been best rewarded. 
What is the Good-Natured Man to the Vicar of WakefipUf 
Not very much more than Tom Thwmb is to Tom «7bne«."~> 
Quarterly Review, Sept. 1826.] 
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« Goldsmith, though quick enough at prose," continues Mr 
Lewes, « was rather slow in his poetry — not from the tardi- 
ness of fancy, but the time he took in pointing the sentiment, 
and polishing the versification. He was, by his own confes- 
sion, four or five years collecting materials in all his country 
excursions for this poem, {The Deterted ViUagti) and was 
actually engaged in the construction of it above two years. 
His manner of writing poetry was this ; he first sketched a 
part of his design in prose, in which he threw out his ideas as 
they occurred to him ; he then sat carefully down to Ter^y 
them, correct them, and add such other ideas as he thought 
better fitted to the subject. He sometimes would exceed his 
prose design by writing several verses impromptu, but these 
he would take uncommon pains afterwards to revise^ lest they 
should be found unconnected with his main design. 

" The writer of these Memou's'* (Lee Lewes) « called upon 
the Doctor the second morning after he had begun The Deserted 
Village, and to him he communicated the plan of his poem. 

< Some of my friends,' continued he, < diffSer with me on this 
plan, and think this depopulation of villages does not exist — 
but I am myself satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my 
own country, and have seen it in this.' He then read wluufc 
he had done of it that morning, beginning, 

' Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please* 
How often have I loitered o*er thy green« 
Where humble happiness endear *d each scene I 
How often have I paused on every charm,— 
The shelter'd cot,~the cultivated farm,— 
The never-failing brook,— the busy mill,— 
The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill,*— 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the sliade. 
For talking age and wliispering lovers made.* 

< Come,' says he, 'let me tell you this is no bad morning's 
work ; and now, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I 
should be glad to enjoy a Shoemaker*8 holiday with you.' This 
Shoemaker^e holiday was a day of great festivity to poor Gold- 
smith, and was spent in the following innocent manner :— 

** Three or four of his intimate friends rendezvoused at liia 
chambers, to breakfkst, about ten o'clock in the morning ; at 
eleven they proceeded by the City- Road, and through the 
fields to Highbury Bam to dinner; about six o'clock in the 
evening they adjjoumed to White Conduit House to drink 
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tea ; and concluded the evening by supping at the Grecian or 
Temple Exchange Coffee-houses, or at the Glohe, in Fleet 
Street. There was a very good ordinary of two dishes and 
pastry kept at Highbury Barn about this time (five-and- 
twenty years ago, in 1796) at lOd. per head, including a penny 
to the waiter, and the company generally consisted of literary 
characters, a few Templars, and some citizens who had left off 
trade. The whole expenses of this day's fete never exceeded 
a crown, and oftener from three-and-sixpence to four shil- 
lings, for which the party obtained good air and exercise, 
good living, the example of simple manners, and good con- 
versation." 

The reception given to the Deserted Village, so 
fiiU of natural elegance, simplicity, and pathos, was 
of the wannest kind. ^ The publisher showed at 
once his skill and generosity, by pressing upon 
Doctor Goldsmith a hundred pounds, which the 

> [<* Pleasing as Goldsmith is,' it is impossible to ascribe va- 
riety to his poetical character : and Dr Johnson has justly 
remarked something of an echoing resemblance of tone and 
sentiment between the Traveller and Deserted ViUage, But 
the latter is certainly an improvement on its predecessor. 
The field of contemplation in the T^raveUer is rather desul- 
tory. The other poem has an endearing locality, and intro- 
duces us to beings with whom the imagination contracts an 
intimate friendship. Fiction in poetry is not the reverse of 
truth, but her soft and enchanted resemblance ; and this ideal 
beauty of nature has been seldom united with so much sober 
fidelity as in the groups and scenery of the Deserted Village* 
His chaste pathos makes him an insinuating moralist, and 
throws a charm of Claude-like softness over his descriptions of 
homely objects that would seem only fit to be the subjects of 
Dutch painting. But his quiet enthusiasm leads the affec- 
tions to humble things without a vulgar association : and he 
inspires us with a fondness to trace the simplest recollections 
of Auburn, tiU we count the furniture of its ale-house, and 
listen to 

* The varniijU'd clock that clicked behind the door.* " 

Campbell.3 
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author insisted upon returning, when upon compn* 
tation he found that it came to nearly a crown for 
every couplet, a sum which he conceived no couplet 
could he worth. The sale of the poem made him 
ample amends for this unusual instance of modera- 
tion. Lissoy, near Ballymahon, where his brother 
the clergyman had his living, claims the honour of 
being the spot from which the localities of the 
Deserted Village were derived. The church which 
tops the neighbouring hill, the mill, and the lake, 
are still pointed out ; and a hawthorn has suffered 
the penalty of poetical celebrity, being cut to pieces 
by those admirers of the bard, who desired to hare 
classical tooth-pick cases and tobacco-stoppers. 
Much of this supposed locality may be fenciful, but 
it is a pleasing tribute to the poet in the land of 
his fathers. 

Goldsmith's Abridgements of the History of 
Rome and England may here be noticed. They 
are eminently well calculated to introduce youth 
to the knowledge of their studies ; for they exhibit 
the most interesting and striking events, without 
entering into controversy or dry detail. Yet the 
tone assumed in the History of England drew on 
the author the resentment of the more zealous 
Whigs, who accused him of betraying the liberties 
of the people, when, " God knows," as he expresses 
himself in a letter to Langton, << I had no thought 
for or against liberty in my head ; my whole um 
being to make up a book of a decent size, and 
which, as Squire Richard says, would do no harm 
to nobody." 

His celebrated play of She Stoops to Conquter^ 
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was Goldsmith's next work of importance. If it 
be the object of comedy to make an audience langh, 
Johnson says that it was better obtained by this 
j)lay than by any other of the period.^ Lee Lewes 
was, for the first time, produced in a speaking- 
character, as young Marlow, and is, therefore, 
entitled to record his own recollections concemii^g- 
the piece. 

« The first night of its performance, Goldsmith, instead of 
being at the Theatre, was found sauntering, between seven 
and eight o'clock, in the Mall, St James's Park ; and it was 
on the remonstrance of a friend, who told him ' how use- 
ful his presence might be in making some sudden altera- 
tions which might be found necessary in the piece,* that 
lie was prevailed on to go to the Theatre. He entered the 
Ktage-door just in the middle of the fifth act, when there was^ 
H hiss at the improbability of Mrs Hardcastle supposing her- 
self forty miles off, though on her own grounds, and near the 
house. < What's that V says the Doctor, terrified at the sound. 
< Pshaw, Doctor,' says Colman, who was standing by the 
side of the scene, ' don't be' fearful of squibs, when we have 
been sitting almost these two hours upon a barrel of gun- 
I>owder.* 

" In the Life of Dr Goldsmith, prefixed to his Works, the 
above reply of Colman's is said to have happened at the last 
rehearsal of the piece, but the fact was (I had it from the 
Doctor himself) as I have stated, and he never forgave it to 
Colman to the last hour of his life." 

It may be here noticed, that the leading incident 
of the piece was borrowed from a blunder of the 
author himself, who, while travelling in Ireland, 
actually mistook a gentleman's residence for an 
inn. It is remarkable enough that we ourselves^ 

y [For a humorous account of the first performance of this, 
play, see Cumberland's Memoirs, vol. L, p. 365-9.] 
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are acquainted with another instance of the Idnd, 
which took place, however, in the middle rank of 
life. 

It must be owned, that however kind, amiable, 
and benevolent Goldsmith showed himself to his 
contemporaries, more especially to such as needed 
his assistance, he had no small portion of the jea« 
lous and irritable spirit proper to the literary pro- 
fession. He suffered a newspaper lampoon about 
this time to bring him into a foolish afiOray with 
Evans the editor, which did him but little credit*^ 

In the meantime, a neglect of economy, occa- 
sional losses at play, and too great a reliance on 
Ids own versatility and readiness of talent, had 
considerably embarrassed his affairs. He felt the 
pressure of many engagements, for which he had 
received advances of money, and which it was, 
nevertheless, impossible for him to carry on with 
that despatch, which the booksellers thought them- 
selves entitled to expect. One of his last publica- 
tions was a History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature^ in six volumes, which is to science what 
his abridgements are to history; a book which 
indicates no depth of research, or accuracy of infor- 
mation, but which presents to the ordinary reader 
a general and interesting view of the subject^ 
couched in the clearest and most beautiful lan- 
guage, and abounding with excellent reflections and 

^ [Eyans, a bookseller, received personal chastisement at 
the hands of Goldsmith, who afterwards published a rather 
pompous apology for this violence in the newspapers. See a 
conversation on the subject in BosweU, Croker*s edition, voL 
ii., p. 197. See also D'lsradi's Calamities €f Authors^ toL if., 
p. 84.] 
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illustrations. It was of this work that Johnson 
threw ont the remark which he afterwards inter- 
wove in his friend's epitaph, — ^** He is now writing 
a Natural History, and will make it as agreeable 
as a Persian Tale." 

But the period of his labours was now near. 
Groldsmith had for some time been subject to fits 
of the strangury, brought on by too severe appli- 
cation to sedentary labours; and one of those 
attacks, aggravated by mental distress, produced a 
fever. In spite of cautions to the contrary, he bad 
recourse to Dr James's fever powders, from which 
he received no relief. He died on the 4th April, 
1774, and was privately interred in the Temple 
burial-ground. A monument, erected by subscrip- 
tion in Westminster- Abbey, bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion from the pen of Dr Johnson :— 

rOLIYARI GOLDSBUTH, 

Foetse, Fhysici, Historic!, 

Qjui nuUum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 

Nollom quod tetigit non omayi^ 

SiTo risns essent moTendi, 

Sive lacrymse, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominator* 

Ingenio, sablimis, yividus, yersatilis ; 

Oratione, grandis, nitidus, Tenustus. 

Hoc monumentum Memoriam coleni 

Sodaliiim amor, 

Amiconuu fides, 

Lectomm veneratio. 

NatuB in Hibemia Femlse Longfordlensis, 

In looo coi nomen Fallas, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI, 

Eblann Uteris institutos, 

Obiit Londini, 

April lY. MDCCLXXIV. 
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This elegant epitaph was the subject of a petition 
to Dr Johnson, in the form of a roand robin, 
entreating him to substitute an ESnglish inscrip- 
tion, as more proper for an author who had distin- 
guished himself entirely by works written in 
English ; but the Doctor kept his purpose. 

The person and features of Dr Goldsmith were 
rather unfavourable. He was a short stout man, 
with a round face, much marked with the small- 
pox, and a low forehead, which is represented as 
projecting in a singular manner. Yet these ordi- 
nary features were marked by a strong expression 
of reflection and of obserration. 

The peculiarities of Goldsmith's disposition have 
been already touched upon in the preceding narra- 
tive. He was a friend to virtue, and in his most 
playful pages never forgets what is due to it. A 
gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling, distin- 
guishes whatever he wrote, and bears a correspond- 
ence to the generosity of a disposition which knew 
no bounds but his last guinea. It was an attribute 
almost essential to such a temper, that he wanted 
the proper guards of firmness and decision, and 
permitted, even when aware of their worthless- 
ness, the intrusions of cunning and of eflfrontery. 
The story of the White Mice is well known ; and 
in the humorous History of the Haunch of Venison^ 
Goldsmith has recorded another instance of his 
being duped. This could not be entirely out of 
simplicity ; for he, who could so well Embody and 
record the impositions of Master Jenkinson, might 
surely have penetrated the schemes of more ordi- 
nary swindlers. But Goldsmith <sould not give a 
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refiussil ; and, being thus cheated with his eyes open, 
no man could be a surer or easier victim to the 
impostors, whose arts he could so well describe. 
He might certainly have accepted the .draught on 
neighbour Flamborough, and indubitably would 
have made the celebrated bargain of the gross of 
green spectacles. With this cullibility of temper 
was mixed a hasty and eager jealousy of his own 
personal consequence : he unwillingly admitted that 
any thing was done better than he himself could 
have performed it ; and sometimes made Mmself 
ridiculous by hastily undertaking to distinguish 
himself upon subjects which he did not understand. 
But with these weaknesses, and with that of care- 
lessness in his own affairs, terminates all that cen- 
sure can say of Goldsmith. The folly of submitting 
to imposition may be well balanced with the univer- 
sality of his benevolence ; and the wit which his 
writings evince, more than counterbalances his 
defects in conversation, if these could be of conse- 
quence to the present and future generations. 

** As a writer," says Dr Johnson, " he was of the most dis- 
tingoished class. Whatever he composed, he did it better than 
any other man could. And whether we regai'd him as a 
poet, as a comic writer, or as a historian, he was one of the 
first writers of his time, and will ever stand in the foremost 
class." 

Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to 
the department of the novelist only one work — 
the inimitable Vicar of Wakefield, We have seen 
that it was suppressed for nearly two years, until 
the publication of the Traveller had fixed the 
author's fame. Goldsmith had, therefore, time for 
revisal, but he did not employ it. He had been paid 
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for his labour, as he observed, and could have 
profited nothing by' rendering the work ever so 
perfect. This, however, was false reasonings 
though i^t unnatural in the mouth of the author 
who must earn daily bread by daily labour. The 
narrative, which in itself is as simple as possible^ 
might have been cleared of certain improbabilities, 
or rather impossibilities, which it now exhibits. 
We cannot, for instance, conceive how Sir William 
ThornhiU should contrive to masquerade under the 
name of Burchell among his own tenantry, and 
upon his own estate ; and it is absolutely impossible 
to see how his nephew, the son, doubtless, of a 
younger brother, (since Sir William inherited both 
title and property,) should be nearly as old as the 
Baronet himself. It may be added, that the cha- 
racter of Burchell, or Sir William Thomhill, is in 
itself extravagantly unnatural. A man of his bene- 
volence would never have so long left his nephew 
in the possession of wealth which he employed to 
the worst of purposes. Far less would he have 
permitted his scheme upon Olivia in a great mea- 
sure to succeed, and that upon Sophia also to 
approach consummation ; for, in the first instance, 
he does not interfere at all, and in the second^ his 
intervention is accidental. These, and some other 
little circumstances in the progress of the narrative^ 
might easily have been removed upon revisaL 
7 But whatever defects occur in the tenor of the 
story, the admirable ease and grace of the narra- 
tive, as well as the pleasing truth with which the 
principal characters are designed, make the Vicar 
of Wakefield one of the most delicious morsels of 
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fictitious composition on which the human mind 
was ever employed. ^ The principal character, that 
of the simple Pastor himself, with all the worth 
and excellency which ought to distinguish the 
ambassador of God to man, and yet with just so 
much of pedantry and literary vanity as serves 
to show that he is made of mortal mould, and sub- 
ject to human failings, is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. It is perhaps 
impossible to place frail humanity before us in an 
attitude of more simple dignity than the Vicar, in 
his character of pastor, of parent, and of husband. 
His excellent helpmate, with all her motherly 
cunning, and housewifely prudence, loving and 
respecting her husband, but counterplotting his 
wisest schemes, at the dictates of maternal vanity, 
forms an excellent counterpart. Both, with their 
children around them, their quiet labour and 
domestic happiness, compose a fireside picture of 
such a perfect kind, as perhaps is nowhere else 
equalled. It is sketched indeed from common life, 
and is a strong contrast to the exaggerated and 
extraordinary characters and incidents which are 
the resource of those authors, who, like Bayes, 
make it their business to elevate and surprise ; but 
the very simplicity of this charming book renders 
the pleasure it affords more permanent. We read 



^ ['< I haye found, howeyer, one point where the German 
(Schlegel) is right— it is about the Vicar of Wakefield, * Of 
all romances in miniature (and perhaps this is the best shape 
in which romance can appear) the Vicar of Wakefidd is, I 
think, the most exquisite :* He thinlcs ! — he might be 8ure.*'«» 
ByaoK, yol. v., p. 93.] 

VOL. JII. R 
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the Vicar of Wakefield in youth and in j^e— We 
return to it again and again, and bless the memory 
of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us 
to human nature. Whether we choose the pathe- 
tic and distressing incidents of the fire, the scenes 
at the jail, or the lighter and humorous parts af the 
story, we find the best and truest sentiments enfor- 
ced in the most beautiful language ; and perhaps 
there are few characters of purer dignity have been 
described than that of the excellent pastor, rising 
above sorrow and oppression, and labouring for the 
conversion of those felons, into whose company he 
had been thrust by his villanous creditor* la too 
many works of this class, the critics must apologize 
for or censure particular passages in the narrative, 
as unfit to be perused by youth and innocence. Bat 
the wreath of Goldsmith is unsullied ; he wrote to 
exalt virtue and expose vice ; and he accomplished 
his task in a manner which raises him to the highest 
rank among British authors. We dose his volume, 
with a sigh that such an author should have written 
so little from the stores of his own genius,^ and 

1 [Mr Cumberland says, " Distress drove Goldsmith upon 
undertakings, neither congenial with his studies, nor worthy 
of his talents. I remember him, when, in his chamber in ibe 
Temple, he shewed me the beginning of his Animated Nahtn; 
it was with a sigh, such as genius draws when hard necesmty 
diverts it from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk of birds 
and beasts and creeping things, which Pidcock's showman 
would have done as well. Poor fellow, he hardly knew an 
ass from a mule, nor a turkey from a goose, but when he saw 
it on the table. But publishers hate poetry, and Paternoster- 
Row is not Parnassus. Even the mighty Dr Hill, who was 
not a very delicate feeder, could not make a dinner out of the 
^ress, till by a happy transformation into Hannah GlaM^ ^e 
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that he should have been so prematurely removed 
from the sphere of literature, which he so highly 
adorned. 

turned himself into a cook, and sold receipto for made disbes 
to all the savoury readers in the kingdom. Then, indeed, the 
press acknowledged him second in fame only to John Bunyan 
— his feasts kept pace in sale with Nelson's fasts; and when 
bis own name was fairly written out of credit, be wrote himself 
into an immortality under an alias. Now, though necessity, or» 
I shooid rather say, the desire of finding money for a masque- 
xade, drove Oliver Goldsmith upon abridging histories, aitd 
turning Buffoa into English, y«t I much doubt if without 
that spur he would ever have put his Pegasus into action ; 
no, if he had been rich the world would have been poorer 
than it is, by the loss of all the treasures of his genius and 
the contributions of his pen."— ibKemoirs^ vol. i., p. 952.} 
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Of all the men distinguished in this or any other 
age, Dr Johnson has lefit upon posterity the 
strongest and most vivid impression, so far as per- 
son, manners, disposition, and conversation^ are 
concerned. We do but name him, or open a book 
ivhich he has written, and the sound and action 
recall to the imagination at once, his form, his 
merits, his peculiarities, nay, the very uncouthness 
of his gestures, and the deep impressive tone of his 
voice. We learn not only what he said, but form 
an idea how he said it; and have, at the same 
time, a shrewd guess of the secret motive why he 
did 80, and whether he spoke in sport or in anger, 
in the desire of conviction, or for the love of 
debate. It was said of a noted wag, that his bon- 
mots did not give full satisfaction when published, 
because he could not print his face. But with 
respect to Dr Johnson, this has been in some- 
degree accomplished ; and, although the greater 
part of the present generation never saw him, yet 
he is, in our mind's eye, a personification as lively 
as that of Siddons in Ztodi/ Macbeth, or Kemble in 
Cardinal Wolsei/, 

All this, as the world well knows, arises from 
Johnson having found in James Boswell such a 
biographer, as no man but himself ever had, or ever 
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deserved to have. The performance, which chiefljr- 
resembles it in structure, is the life of the philoso-* 
pher Demophon, in Lucian ; but that slight sketch 
is far inferior in detail and in vivacity to Boswell'sL 
Life of Johnson, which, considering the eminent 
persons to whom it relates, the quantity of miscel- 
laneous information and entertaining gossip whiclu 
it brings together, may be termed, without excep-^ 
tion, the best parlour-window book that ever was 
written. Accordingly, such has been the reputation^ 
which it has enjoyed, that it renders useless even, 
the form of an abridgement, which is the less neces- 
sary in this work, as the great Lexicographer only 
stands connected with the department of fictitiousL 
narrative by the brief tale of JRasselas. 

A few dates and facts may be shortly recalled^ 
for the sake of uniformity of plan, after which wa 
will venture to ofiPer a few remarks upon Rasselas„ 
and the character of its great author. 

Samuel Johnson was bom and educated in Litch- 
field, where his father was a country bookseller of 
some eminence, since he belonged to its magistracy. 
He was bom 18th September, 1709. His school- 
days were spent in his native city, and his educa- 
tion completed at Pembroke College, Oxford. Of 
gigantic strength of body, and mighty powers of 
mind, he was afflicted with that nameless disease, 
on the spirits, which often rendered the latter use- 
less;^ and externally deformed by a scrofulous 

' ['< Mr Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust- 
body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, as in the most 
solid rocks, veins of unsound substance are often discorered, 
there was in him a mixture of that disease* the nature o^ 
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complaint, tbe scars of which disfigured his odier* 
vdse strong and sensible coimtenaDce^ 

"which eludes the most minute enquiry, though the effects are 
-well known to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those 
things which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a gene- 
ral sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From him then his 
son inherited, with some other qualities, < a vile melanchdy,' 
which in his too strong expression of any disturbance of the 
mind * made him mad all his life, at least not sober/**-— < 

BoSWK&L. 

" Oii« of the most curious and important chapters in the his- 
tory of the human mind is still to be written, that of heredi- 
tary insanity. The symptomatic facts by which the disease 
may be ti*aced, are generally either disregarded from ignonnoe 
of their real cause and character, or, when observed, carefully 
suppressed by domestic or professional delicacy. This is natu- 
ral and even laudable ; yet there are several important reasons 
why the obscurity in which such facts are usually buriecly 
may be regretted. Morally', we should wish to know, as far as 
may be permitted to us, the nature of our own intellect* its 
powers and its weaknesses: — Medically ^ it might be possible, 
by early and systematic treatment, to arert or mitigate the 
disease, which, there is reason to suppose, is now often wa- 
known or mistaken : — Legally, it would be desirable to have 
any additional means of discriminating between guilt and. 
misfortune, and of ascertaining with more precision the nice 
hounds which divide moral guilt from physical errors ; aedin 
the highest and most important of all the springs of humui 
thought or action, it would be consolatory and edifying to be 
able to distinguish with greater certainty, rational faith and 
judicious piety, from the enthusiastic confidence- or the gloomy 
despondence of disordered imaginations. The memory 9i 
every man who has lived, not inattentively, in society, will 
furnish him with instances to which these considerations 
might have been usefully applied. But in reading the life of 
Dr Johnson, (who was conscious of the disease and of its 
cause, and of whose blood there remains no one whose 
feelings can now he emended,) they should be kept constantly 
in view ; not merely as a subject of general interest, but as 
elucidating and explaining many of the errors, peculiaritiefl^ 
and weaknesses of that OLtraordinary man." — Caokxs,] 
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The indigence of his parents compelled him to 
leave College upon his father's death in 1731, when 
he gathered in a succession of eleven pounds ster* 
ling. In poverty, however, his learning and h]» 
prc^ity secured him respect. He was received m 
the hest society of his native place. His first lite- 
rary attempt, the translation of JFather Labels 
Vot/age to Abyssiniay appeared during this period, 
and probably led him, at a later period, to lay im 
that remote kingdom the scene of his philosophical 
tale, which follows this essay. About the same 
time, he married a wife considerably older than. 
himself, and attempted to set up a sdiool in the 
neighbourhood of Litchfield. The project proved 
unsuccessful ; and in 1737, he set out to try to 
mend his fortunes in London, attended by David 
Garrick. Johnson had with him in manuscript 
his tragedy of Irene^ and meant to commence dra- 
matic author ; Garrick was to be bred to the law- 
Fate had different designs for both. 

There is little doubt, that upon his outset ia 
London, Johnson felt in full force the ills which 
assail the unprotected scholar, whose parts are yet 
unknown to the public, and who must write at 
once for bread and for distinction. ^ His splendid 

' 1 [<* Who would say that Johnson himself would have been 
such a champion in literature — such a front-rank soldier in 
the fields of fame, if he had not been pressed into the service^ 
and driven on to glory with the bayonet of sharp necessity 
pointed at his back ? If fortune had turned him into a field 
of clover, he would hav« laid down and rolled in it. Tb* 
mere manual labour of writing would not have allowed hic: 
lassitude and love of ease to have taken the pen out of the ink- 
horo, unless the cravings of bujiger had reminded him thatlM' 
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imitation of Juvenal, London, a satire, was the first 
of his works which drew the attention of the pub-^ 
lie ; yet, neither its celebrity, nor that of its more 
brilliant successor, the Vanity of Human Wishes , 
the deep and pathetic morality of which has often 
extracted tears from those whose ayes wander dry 
over pages professedly sentimental, could save thr» 
poet from the irksome drudgery of a writer of all 
work. His tragedy of Irene was unfortunate on 
the stage, and his valuable hours were consumed in 
obscure labour. He was fortunate, however, in a 
strong and virtuous power of thinking, which pre- 
vented his plunging into those excesses, in which 
neglected genius, in catching at momentary grati- 
fication, is so apt to lose character and respectabi- 
lity. While his friend, Savage, was wasting consi- 
derable powers in temporary gratification, Johnson 
was advancing slowly but surely into a higher class 
of society. The powers of his pen were supported 
by those of his conversation ; he lost no friend by 
misconduct, no respect by a closer approach to inti- 
macy, and each new friend whom he made, conti- 
nued still his admirer. 

The booksellers, also, were sensible of his value 
as a literary labourer, and employed him in that 
laborious and gigantic task, a Dictionary of tho 
language. How it is executed is well known, and 
sufficiently surprising, considering that the learned 
author was a stranger to the Northern languages, 

must fill the sheet before he saw the tablecloth. He might indee^l 
have knocked down Osbourne for a blockhead, but he wouI«l 
not have knocked him down with a folio of his own wri- 
ting." — Cumberland.] 
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OQ which English is radically groanded, and that 
the discoveries in grammar, since made by Home 
Tooke, were then unknown. In the meantime, the 
publication of the RamhleVy though not very suc- 
cessful during its progress, stamped the character 
of the author as one of the first moral writers of the' 
age, and as eminently qualified to write, and even 
to improve, the English language. 

In 1752, Johnson was deprived of his wife, a 
loss which he appears to have felt most deeply. 
After her death, society, the best of which was now 
open to a man who brought such stores to increase 
its pleasures, seems to have been his principal en- 
joyment, and his great resource when assailed by 
that malady of mind which embittered his solitary 
moments. 

The IdleVy scarcely so popular as the Ranibler, 
followed in 1738. In 1759, Rasselas was hastily 
composed, in order to pay the expenses of his mo- 
ther's funeral, and some small debts which she had 
contracted. This beautiful tale was written in one 
week, and sent in portions to the printer. Johnson 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he never afterwards 
read it over ! The publishers paid the author a 
hundred pounds, with twenty-four more, when the 
work came to a second edition. 

The mode in which JRasselas was composed, and 
the purposes for which it was written, show that 
the author's situation was still embarrassed. But 
his circumstances became more easy in 1762, when 
a pension of L.300 placed him beyond the drud- 
gery of labouring for mere subsistence. It was dis- 
tinctly explained, that this grant was made on 
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public grounds alone, and intended as homage to 
Johnson's services for literature. But two political 
pampldets, The False Alarm^ and that upon the 
Falkland Islandsy afterwards showed that the au- 
thor was grateful. 

In 1765y pushed forward by the satire of Church- 
ill, Johnson published his subscription Shakspeare, 
for which proposab had been long in circulatioBv 

The author's celebrated Journey to the Hebrides 
was published in 1775. Whatever might be his 
prejudices against Scotland, its natives most con- 
cede, that his remarks concerning the poverty and 
barrenness of the country, tended to produce those 
subsequent exertions, which have done much to 
remedy the causes of reproach. The Scots were 
angry because Johnson was not enraptured with 
their scenery, which, from a defect of bodily oi^uns, 
he could not appreciate, or even see ;^ and they ap- 
pear to have set rather too high a rate on the hoi^»- 
tality paid to a stranger, when they contended it 
should shut the mouth of a literary traveller upon 
all subjects but those of panegyric Dr Johnson 
took a better way of repaying the civilities he re- 
ceived, by exercising kindness and hospitality in 
London to aU such friends as he had received at- 
tention from in Scotland. 

1 [Miss Reynolds, who knew hhn longer, and saw Mm 
more constantly than Mr Boswell, says, " Dr Johnson's sight 
was so tv»/y defective, that he could scarely distinguish the fac* 
of his most intimate acquaintance at half a yard ; and, in gene- 
ral, it was ohservahle, that Iiis critical remarks on dress, &c.y 
w^ere the result of very close inspection of the object, partly 
Irom curiosity, and partly from a desire of exciting admira- 
tion of his perspicuity, of which he was not a little amiii« 
tious.**— .Crour, vol. iii., p. 286.] 
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His pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyrannffy 
which drew upon him much wrath from those who 
supported the American cause, is written in a strain 
of high toryism, and tended to promote an erent^ 
pregnant with much good and eyil, the separation 
of the mother country from the American colonies* 

In 1777, he was engaged in one of his most plea- 
sing, as well as most popular works. The Lives of 
the British Poets, which he executed with a degree 
of critical force and talent which has seldom been 
concentrated.^ 

Johnson's laborious and distinguished career ter- 
minated in 1783, when virtue was deprived of a 
steady supporter, society of a brilliant ornament^ 
and literature of a successful cultivator. The lat- 
ter part of his life was honoured with general ap- 
plause, for none was more fortunate in obtaining 
and preserving the friendship of the wise and the 
worthy. Thus loved and venerated, Johnson might 
have been pronounced happy. But Heaven, in 
whose eyes strength is weakness, permitted his far 
culties to be clouded occasionally with that morbid 
a£Pection of the spirits, which disgraced his talents 
by prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

When we consider the rank which Dr Johnson 
held, not only in literature, but in society, we can- 
not help figuring him to ourselves as the benevo- 
lent giant of some fairy tale, whose kindnesses and 
courtesies are still mingled with a part of the rug- 

1 ["Johnson strips many a leaf from every laurel. Still* 
Johnson*s is the finest critical work extant, and can never be 
read without inatmetioiL and delight." — Btroh, vol. vl^p* 

276.] 
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ged ferocity imputed to the fabulous sons of Anak; 
or rather, perhaps, like a Roman Dictator, fetched 
from his farm, whose wisdom and heroism stiU re- 
lished of his rustic occupation. And there were 
times when, with all Johnson's wisdom, and all his 
wit, this rudeness of disposition, and the sacrifices 
and submissions which he unsparingly exacted, 
were so great, that even his kind and devoted ad- 
mirer, Mrs Thrale, seems at length to have thought 
that the honour of being Johnson's hostess was al- 
most counterbalanced by the tax which he exacted 
on her time and patience. 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and 
manners, was no ignorance of what was fit to be 
done in society, or how far each individual ought 
to suppress his own wishes in favour of those with 
whom he associates ; for, theoretically, no man 
understood the rules of good-breeding better than 
Dr Johnson, or could act more exactly in conform- 
ity with them, when the high rank of those witli 
whom he was in company for the time required 
that he should put the necessary constraint upon 
himself. But during the greater part of his life, 
he had been in a great measure a stranger to the 
higher society, in which such restraint is necessary ; 
and it may be fairly presumed, that the indulgence 
of a variety of little selfish peculiarities, which it is 
the object of good-breeding to suppress, became 
thus familiar to him. The consciousness of his own 
mental superiority in most companies which he 
frequented, contributed to his dogmatism; and 
when he had attained his eminence as a dictator in 
literature, like other potentates, he was not averse 
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to a display of his authority : resembling in this 
particular Swift, and one or two other men of ge- 
nius, who have had the bad taste to imagine that 
their talents elevated them above observance of the 
common rules of society.^ It must be also remark- 
ed, that in Johnson's time, the literary society of 
London was much more confined than at present, 
and that he sat the Jupiter of a little circle, some- 
times indeed nodding approbation, but always 
prompt, on the slightest contradiction, to laundi 
the thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. He was, in 
a word, despotic, and despotism will occasionally 
lead the best dispositions into unbecoming abuse 
of power. It is not likely that any one will again 
enjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, the sin- 

1 [Sir Walter Scott dsewhere supplies the following anec- 
dote : — ** Mr Bos well has chosen to omit, for reasons which 
will he presently ohvious, that Johnson and Adam Smith 
met at Glasgow ; hat I have been assured, by Professor John 
JMiller, that they did so, and that Smith, leaving the party 
where he had met Johnson, happened to come to another 
where Miller was. Knowing that Smith had been in John- 
son's society, they were anxious to know what had passed, 
and the more so, as Smith's temper seemed much ruffled. 
At first. Smith would only answer, * He's a brute — he's a 
brute ; ' but, on closer examination. It appeared that John- 
son no sooner saw Smith, than he attacked him for some 
point of his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith 
vindicated the truth of his statement. ' What did Johnson 
say?* was the universal inquiry. • Why, he said,' replied 
Smith, with the deepest impressionof resentment, ' he said, you 
lie/ *— * And what did you reply ? * — < I said, you are a son of 

a ! ' On such terms did these two great moralists meet 

and part, and such was the classical dialogue between two 
great teachers of philosophy." — Croker's Boswell, vol. iii., 
p. 65.] 
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gular degree of submission which was rendered to 
Johnson by all around him. The mtreserired com- 
BNinications of friends, ratJier than the i^leen of 
enemies, have occasioned his character being ex- 
posed in all its shadows, as well as its lights. But 
those, when summed and counted, amount only to 
afew narrow-minded prejudices coacemBig country 
and party, from which few ardent tempers remam 
entirely free, an over-zeal in politics, which is an 
ordinary attribute of the British character, and 
some violences and solecisms in manners, which 
left his talents, morals, and benevcdence, alike un- 
impeachable.^ 

Of Rasselas, translated into so many languages, 
and so widely circulated through the literary world, 
the merits have been long justly appreciated. It 
was composed in solitude and sorrow; and the 
melancholy cast of feeling which it exhibits, suffi- 
ciently evinces the temper of the author's mind. 
The resemblance, in some respects, betwixt the 
tenor of the moral and that of Ccmdide, is strik- 
ing, and Johnson himself admitted, that if liie au- 
thors could possibly have seen each other's manu- 
script, they could not have escaped the charge of 
plagiarism. But they resemble each other like a 

^ [" To obviate all the reflections which have g^one rcrnxkH 
the world to Johnson^a prejudice, foy applying to him tlie epi- 
thet of a heccTf let me impress upon my read el's a just and faappy 
saying of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him w«ll : — 
'Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in his manner ; but no 
man alive has a more tender heart. He hat nothing cfthe hear 
but his skin.' " — Boswell.] 
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wholesome and a poisonoHS fruit. The object of 
the witty Frenchman is to induce a distrust of the 
wisdom of the great Governor of the Universe, by 
presuming to arraign him of incapacity before the 
creatm*es of his wilL Johnson uses arguments 
drawn from the same premises, with the benevolent 
view of encouraging men to look to another and a 
better world, for the satisfaction of wishes, which 
in this seem only to be awakened in order to be 
disappointed. The one is a fiend — a merry devil, 
we grant — who scoffs at and derides human mi- 
series ; the other, a friendly though grave philoso- 
pher, who shows us the nothingness of earthly 
hopes, to teach us that our affections ought to be 
placed higher. 

The work can scarce be termed a narrative, 
being in a great measure void of incident ; it is 
rather a set of moral dialogues on the various vi- 
cissitudes of human life, its follies, its fears, its 
hopes, its wishes, and the disappointment in which 
all terminate. The style is in Johnson's best man- 
ner ; enriched and rendered sonorous by the triads 
and quaternions which he so much loved, and ba- 
lanced with an art which perhaps he derived from 
the learned Sir Thomas Brown. The reader may 
sometimes complain, with Boswell, that the unal- 
leviated picture of human helplessness and misery, 
leaves sadness upon the mind after perusal. But 
the moral is to be found in the conclusion of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, a poem which treats 
of the same melancholy subject, and closes with 
this sublime strain of morality :— ^ 
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** Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful raindy 
Obedient passions,' and a will resig^'d ; 
For Love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For Patience, sovereign o*er transmuted ill ; 
For Faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind nature's signal of retreat: 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she cannot find." 
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LAURENCE STERNE. 

JLaurencb Sternh was one of those few 
authors who have antieipated the labours of the 
biographer, and left to the world what they desured 
should be known of their family and their life. It 
is but a slight sketch, however, addressed to his 
daughter, and stops short just where the reader 
becomes most interested in its progress, being very 
succinct in all which regards the author's personal 
history. 

** Roger Sterne," ' (says tliis narrative,) " grandson to ArcK* 
bishop Sterne, Lieutenant in Handaside's regiment, was married 
to Agnes Hebert, widow of a captain of a good family. Her fa* 
mily name was (I believe) NutUe; — though, upon recollectioni, 

1 "Mr Sterne was descended from a family of that name in SufTolk^ 
one of which settled in Nottinghamshire. The following genealogy is 
extracted from Thoresby's Ducatus Leodinensis, p. 215. 

SiMOK Stbbne, of Mansfield. 

1 ' 

Dr Richard Sterne, = Elizabeth, danffhter 
Archbishop of York, I of Mr Dickinson, , 
ob. June 1683. I ob. 1670. 



n 12 ^|3 

Richard Sterne, William Sterne, Simon Sterne,s=MRry, danffhter 



of York and ^ of Mansfield. of Elvington 
Kilvington, and Haliiax, 

lEsq. 1700. :: ob. 1703. 



nnd heirese of 
Roffpr jHques, 
of Elvin^tun, 
near York. 



n fa [3 Ti \b \6 

Richard. Rogbb. Jaques, lud. Mary. Elizabeth. Frances* 

I I ob. 1750. 

Richard. |__ 

VOL. III. 
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that was the name of her father-in-law, who was a noted sutler 
in Flanders, in Queen Anne*s wars, where my father married his 
wife's daughter, (N. B. he was in debt to him,) which was in 
September 25, 1711, old style. — This Nuttle had a son bj mjr 
grandmother, — a fine person of a man, but a graceless whelp I~ 
what became of him I know not. — The family (if any left} live 
now at Clonmel, in the south of Ireland ; at which town I was 
born, November 24, 1713, a few days after my mother arrived 
from Dunkirk.— < My birthday was ominous to my poor father,. 
who was, the day of our arrival, with many other brave offieersy 
broke, and sent adrift into the wide world, with a wife and two 
children; — the elder of which was Mary. She was born at 

Lisle, in French Flanders, July 10, 1712, new style This 

child was the most unfortunate : — She married one Weemans, in 
Dublin, who used her most unmercifully ;— spent his substance, 
became a bankrupt, and left my poor sister to shift for herself; 
which she was able to do but for a few months, for she went to 
a friend's house in the country, and died of a broken heart. She 
was a most beautiful woman, of a fine figure, and deserved a bet- 
ter fate.— The regiment in which my father served being broke, 
he left Ireland as soon as I was able to be carried, with the rest 
of his family, and came to the family-seat at Elvington, near 
York, where his mother lived. She was^daughter to Sir Roger 
Jacques, and an heiress. There we sojourned for about ten 
months, when the regiment was established, and our household 
decamped with bag and baggage for Dublin.— Within a month of 
our arrival, my father left us, being ordered to Exeter ; where, in 
a sad winter, my mother and her two children followed him, tra- 
velling from Liverpool, by land, to Plymouth. — (Melancholy de- 
scription of this journey not necessary to be transmitted here.) — 
In twelve months we were all sent back to Dublin.— > My mother, 
with three of us (for she lay -in at Plymouth of a boy, Joram}, 
took ship at Bristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow escape from 
being cast away, by a leak springing up in the vessel. — At 
length, after many perils and struggles, we got to Dublin.— 
There my father took a large house, furnished it, and in a year 
and a halfs time spent a great deal of money. In the year one 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen, all unhinged again;, the 
regiment was ordered, with many others, to the Isle of Wight, in 
Order to embark for Spain in the Vigo expedition. We accom- 
panied the regiment, and were driven into Milford Haven» but 
landed at Bristol ; from thence, by land, to Plymouth again, 
and to the Isle of Wight ;— where, I remember, we stayed en- 
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camped some time before the embarkation of tbe troops— (ia 
tiiis expedition, from Bristol to Hampshire, we lost poor Joram,— .. 
a pretty boy, four years old, of the small-pox)— my mother, sis- 
ter, and myself, remained at the Isle of Wight daring the Vigo 
expedition, and witil the reg^ent had got back to Wicklow, in. 
Ireland ; from whence my father sent for us. — We had poor Jo<-> 
ram's loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle of Wight, by ih» 
birth of a girl, Anne, born September the twenty-third, one 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen.-— This pretty blossom fell. 
at the age of three years, in the barracks of Dublin. She was^ 
as I well remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made to last, 
long,— as were most of my father's babes. We embarked for 
Dublin, and had all been cast away by a most violent storm ; but 
through the intercessions of my mother, the captain was prevail- 
ed upon to turn back into Wales, where we stayed a month, and 
at length got into Dublin, and travelled by land to Wicklow r 
where my father had for some weeks given us over for lost*. 
We lived in the barracks at Wicklow one year — (one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty) when Devijeher (so called, 
after Colonel Devijeher) was born; from thence we decamp- 
ed to stay half a year with Mr Featherston, a clergyman, about, 
aeven miles from Wicklow ; who, being a relation of my mo- 
ther's, invited us to his parsonage at Animo. * It was m this, 
parish, during our stay, that I had that wonderful escape in 
fadling through a mill-race whilst the mill was going, and. o£ 
being taken up unhurt; the story is incredible, but known, 
for truth in all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the com- 
mon people flocked to see me. From hence we followed the- 
regiment to Dublin, where we lay in the barracks a year. In. 
this year (one thousand seven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt 
to write, &c. The regiment ordered in twenty-two to Carrick-« 
fergus, in the north of Ireland. We all decamped ; but got n(y 
further than Drogheda ; thence ordered to Mullengar, forty miles, 
west, where, by Providence, we stumbled upon a kind relation, au 
collateral descendant from Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to« 
his castle, and kindly entertained us for a year, and sent us to^ 
the regiment to Carrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, &c. A^ 



1 This village, or rather hamlet, is within a few miles of the 
romantic lake called Glandelow, on which are to be seen the sin. 
gularly interesting eccleBlastical antiquities,called the Seven Churches* 
The mill where Sterne encountered this remarkable risk has been. 
«al7 lately destroyed j and his escape stiU Uvea in Tillage tradition^^ 
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most meful and tedious journey had we dl (in March) to Garw* 
riekfergns, where we arrived in six or seven days. — Little 
I>tyijeher here died ; he was three years old ; he had beci¥ 
left behind at nurse at a farm-house near Wicklow^ bnt wa»- 
fctched to us by iny father the summer after : — another ehild sent- 
te fill his place, Susan. This babe, too, left us behind in thi» 
-weary journey. The autumn of that year, or the vprmg after- 
wards, (I forget which,) my father got leave of his colonel to fix 
me at school, — which he did near Halifax, with an able master ; 
with whom I stayed some time, till, by God's care of me, mj 
oonsin Sterne, of Elvington, became a father to ne, and sent ni» 
to the university, &e. &c. To pursue the thread of our 
story, my father's regiment was, the year after, ordered to 
Londonderry, where another sister was brought fortlk, Cathe- 
rine, still living ; but most unhappily estranged firom me by mj 
uncle's wickedness and her own folly. From this station the^ 
regiment was sent to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, where mjr 
father was run through the body by Obtain Phillips, in a duel 
(the quarrel began about a goose) I ; with much difficulty h» 
survived, though with an impaired constitution, which was notr 
able to withstand the hardships it was put to ; for he was sent tO' 
Jamaica, where he soon fell by the country fever, which took. 
away his senses first, and made a child of him ; and then, in » 
month or two, walking about continually without complainings 
till the moment he sat down in an arm-chair, and breathed hia* 
last, which was at Port Antonio, on the north of the island. My 
father was a little smart man, active to the last degree in all exer- 
cises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of whicli it 
pleased God to give him full measure. He was, in his temper, 
somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly sweet disposition, void 
of all design ; and so innocent in his own intentions, that he sus- 
pected no one ; so that you might have cheated him ten times ia. 
a day, if nine had not been sufficient for your purpose. My pe<Mr 
father died in March, 1731. I remained at Halifax till about 
the latter end of that year, and cannot Omit mentioning thia- 
anecdote of myself and schoolmaster : — He had the ceiling of the 
school-room new whitewashed ; the ladder remained there. I, on«* 
unlucky day, mounted it, and wrote with a brush, in large capi- 
tal letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the usher severely whip- 
ped me. My master was very much hurt at this, and said, before 
me, that never should that name be effaced, for I was a boy of 
genius, and he was sure I fehould come to preferment. This' 
•xpresaioa made me fbi|;et the stripes I had received. In thft 
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year thirty-two ^ my cousin sent me to tbe imiversity» where I 
fitaid some time. "Twas there that I commenced a friendship 

with Mr H , which has been lasting on both sides. I then 

came to York, and my uncle got me the living of Sutton ; and at 
York I became acquainted with your mother, and courted her for 
two years : — she owned she liked me, bat thought herself not 
rich enough, or me too poor, to be joined together. She went 
to her sister's in S ; and I wrote to her often. I beliere 

then she was partly determined to have me, bat would not«ay so* 
At her return she fell into a ccmsamption ; — ^and one evening 
that I was sittmg by her, with an almost broken heart to see her 
80 ill, she said, * My dear Laurey, I never can be yours, for I 
Terily believe I have not long to live ! but I have left you every 
«hilling of my fortune.* Upon that she showed me her wilL 
This generosity overpowered me. It pleased God that she reco- 
vered, and I married her in the year 1741. My uncle ' and my- 
self were then upon very g^od terms ; for he soon got me the 
Prebendary (^ York ;— but he quarrelled with me afterwards, 
because I would not write paragraphs in the newspapers;— 
though he was a party man, I was not, and detested such dirty 
work, thinking it beneath me. From that period he became my 
bitterest enemy. ' By my wife*s means I got the living of Stil- 
lington ; a friend of hers in the south had promised her, that, if 
she married a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the living became 
vacant, he would make her a compliment of it. I remained near 
twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. I had then 
very good health. Books, painting,^ fiddling, and shooting, were 
my amusements. As to die Squire of the parish, I cannot say 
we were on a very friendly footing ; but at Ellington, the family 
of the C s showed us every kindness : 'twas most truly agree- 

1 He was aimitted of Jesns College, in the Uolvsrsity of Camhridga^ 
6th July, 1733, under the tuition of Mr Cannon. 
Matriculated 29th March, 1785^ 
Admitted to the degree of B. A. in January, 1736. 
Admitted M. A. at the commencement of 1740. 

* Jaques Sterne, LL.D. He was Prebendary of Durham, Caaon 
Residentiary, Precentor, and Prebendary of York, Rector of Rise, 
and Rector of Hornsey cum Ristoo, botk in tbe East Riding uf the 
county of York. He died June 9th, 1150. 

* It hath, however, been insinuated, that he for s»me time wrote a 
periodical electioneering pl^>er at York, in defence of the Whig in. 
terest. — Monthly Review, vol. liii, p. 314. 

« A Hperiraen of Mr Sterne's abilities in the art of 4etigniag, maj 
be seen in Mr Wodhui's Poems, 8vo, 1772. 
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ible to be witbin a mile and a half of an amiable family, wbo wertf 
lever cordial friends. In the year 1 760, I took a bouse at York 
for your mother and yourself, and went up to London to publish ^ 
my two first volumes of Shandy. ' In that year Lord Falcon* 
bridge presented me with the curacy of Coxwould ; a sweet retire- 
ment in comparison of Sutton. In sixty-two I went to FraDca 
before the peace was concluded ; and you both followed me. I 
left you both in France, and in two years after, I went to Ital j 
for the recovery of my health ; and, when I called upon you, I 
tried to engage your mother to return to England with me : ' ahe 
and yourself are at length come, and I have had the inezprfl8iibl» 
joy of seeing my girl every thing I wished for. 

" / have set down these particulars relating to my family and 
*tlffor my Lydia^ in case hereafter she might have a euriosity, 
or a kinder motive, to knew them,** 

To these notices, the following brief account of 
Jiis death has been added by another writer : — 

*' As Mr Sterne, in the foregoing, hath brought down the 
account of himself until within a few months of his death, rt 
remains only to mention, that he left York about the end of the 
year 1767, and came to London, in order to publish The Senti- 
merUal Journey, which he had written during the preceding sum* 

> The first edition was printed in the preceding year nt York. 
* The following is tlie order in which Mr Sterne's publications ap^ 
'peared :— 

1747. The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zarephath considered. 
^ Charity Sermon preached on Good Friday, April 17, 1747, for the 
support of two charity schools in Yorlc. 

1750. The Abuses of Conscience. Set forth in a sermon preached ilk 
the cathedral church of St Peter, Yorlc, at the Summer Assises be. 
€ore the Hon. Mr Baron Clire, and the Hon. Mr Baron Smythe, on 
Sunday, July 29, 175a 

1759. Vol. 1 and 2 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

' 1761. Vol 3 and 4 of Tristram Shandy. 
1762. Vol. 5 and 6 of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and 8 of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his works were published after his death. 

3 From this passage, it appears that the present account of Mr 
Bterne*s Life and Family was written about six months only before 
Ills death. 
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•mer at liis faTOurite living of Cozwould. His health had been for 
some time declining ; but he continued to visit his friends, and 
retained his usual flow of spirits. In February, 1768) he began to 
perceive the approaches of death ; and with the concern of a good 
man, and the solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his 
attention to the future welfare of his daughter. His letters, at 
this period, reflect so much credit on his character, that it is to 
be lamented some others in the collection were permitted to see 
the light. After a short stru^le with his disorder, his debilitated 
and worn-out frame submitted to fate on the 18th day of March, 
1768, at his lodgings in Bond Street. He was buried at the 
new burying-g^ound belonging to the parish of St George, 
Hanover Square, on the 22d of the same month, in the most pri- 
vate manner ; and hath since been indebted to strangers for a 
monument very unworthy of his memory ; on which the follow- 
ing lines are inscribed :— 

Near to this Place 

Lies the Body of 

The Reverend Laubencb Stebnb, A.M. 

Died September 13, 1768, 

Aged 53 Years. ^ 



To these Memoirs we can only add a few cir- 
cumstances. The Archbishop of York, referred to 
as great-grandfather of the author, was Dr Richard 
Sterne, who died in June, 1683. The family came 
from Suffolk to Nottinghamshire, and are described 
by Guillam as bearing Or a cheveron, between 
three crosses flory sable. The crest is that Star- 
ling proper, which might incur the censure of a 
zesdous herald. It is a pun upon Estoumeauy the 
French for a starling, as approaching to the pro- 
per name Sterne. This may be termed canting^ 
in the armorial language, but the pen of Yorick has 
rendered it immortal. 

1 It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this date is erroneoui. 
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Sterne was educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of Master of Arts 
there in 1740. His protector and patron, in the 
tmtset of life, was his nnde Dr Jaqaes Sterne, who 
was Prebendary of Durham, Canon Residentiary^ 
Precentor, and Prebendary of York, with other 
good preferments. Dr Sterne was a keen Whi^, 
and zealous supporter of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. The politics of the times being extremely 
Tiolent, he was engaged in many controversies, 
particidarly with Dr Richard Burton, a surgeon 
and man-midwife, whom he had arrested upon a 
charge of high treason, during the aflFair of 1745. 
Laurence Sterne, in the Memoir which precedes 
these notices, represents himself as having quar- 
relled with his uncle, because he would not assist 
him with his pen in controversies of this descrip- 
tion ; yet there is reason to believe he adopted lus 
kinsman's enmities in some degree, since he con- 
signed Dr Burton to painful immortality, under 
the name of Dr Slop. 

When settled in Yorkshire, Sterne has repre- 
sented his time as much engaged with books, 
music, and painting. The former seems to have 
been in a great measure supplied by the library of 
Skelton Castle, the abode of his intimate friend 
and relation, John Hall Stevenson, author of the 
witty and indecent collection, entitled Crazy TfdeSy 
where there is a very humorous description of his 
ancient residence, under the name of Crazy Castle. 
This library had the same cast of antiquity which 
belonged to the Castle itself, and doubtless con- 
tained much of that rubbish of andent literature. 
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in which the labour and ingenuity of Sterne con- 
triired to find amine. Until 1759, Sterne had only 
printed two Sermons ; but in that year he surprised 
the world, by publishing the two first volmnes of 
Tristr€nn Shandy. Sterne states himself, in a let- 
ter to a friend, as being ^^ tired of employing his 
brains for other people's adrantage — a foolish sa- 
crifice I have made for some years to an ungrate- 
ful person." — This passage probably alludes to his 
quarrel with his unde ; and as he mentions having 
taken a smaU house ui York for the education of 
his daughter, it is probable that he looked to his 
pen for some assistance, though, in a letter to a 
nameless doctor, who had accused him of writing 
in order to have mffmmum in loculoy he declares he 
wrote, not to be fed, but to he famous. Tristram^ 
however, prociu'ed the author both fame and profit. 
The brilliant genius, which mingled with so much 
real or afi^cted eccentricity, the gaping astonish- 
ment of the readers who could not conceive the 
drift or object of the publication, with the ingenuity 
of those who attempted to discover the meaning of 
passages which really had none, gave the book a 
most extraordinary degree of eclat. But the ap- 
plause of the public was not unmingled with cen- 
sure. Sterne was not on good terms with his pro- 
fessional brethren : he had too much wit, and too 
little forbearance in the use of it ; too much viva- 
city, and too little respect for his cloth and charac- 
ter, to maintain the formalities, or even the de- 
cencies, of the clerical station ; and, moreover, he 
had, in the full career of his humour, assigned to 
some of his grave compeers ridiculous epithets and 
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r.haracters, which they did not resent the less, that 

t<hey were certainly witty, and probably applicable. 

Indeed, to require a person to pardon an insult on 

account of the wit which accompanies the inflietioii, 

sdthough it is what jesters often seem to expect, is 

iis reasonable as to desire a wounded man to admire 

the painted feathers which wing the dart by which 

he is pierced. The tumult was loud on all sides ; 

but amid shouts of applause and cries of censure, 

the notoriety of Tristram spread still wider and 

wider, and the fame of Sterne rose in proportion. 

The author therefore triumphed, and bid the cri* 

tics defiance. 

** I shall be attacked and pelted," he says, in one of his let- 
ters, " either from cellar or gaiTet, write what I will ; and. 
besides, mast expect to have a party against me of many hun- 
dreds, who either do not, or will not, laugh — 'tis enough that 
I divide the world — at least I will rest contented with it." 

On another occasion he says, — 

" If my enemies knew that, by this rage of abuse and ill 
will, they were effectually serving the interests both of myself 
and works, they would be more quiet ; but it has been the fate 
of my betters, who have found that the way to fame is like the 
way to heaven, through much tribulation ; and till I shall hare 
the honour to be as much maltreated as Rabelais and Swift 
were, I must continue humble, for I have not filled on the 
measure of half their persecutions." 

The author went to London to enjoy his fame, 
and met with all tliat attention which the public 
gives to men of notoriety. He boasts of being 
engaged fourteen dinners deep, and received this 
hospitality as a tribute ; while his contemporaries 
saw the festivity in a very different light. " Any 
man who has a name, or who has the power of 
pleasing," said Johnson, " will be very generally 
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'invited in London. The man Sterne^ I am told, 
has had engagements for three months." Johnson's 
feelings of morality, and respect for the priesthood, 
led him to speak of Sterne with contempt; hnt 
when Goldsmith added, " And a very dull fellow,'* 
he replied with his emphatic, " Why, no, sir." 

The two first volumes of Tristram proved intro- 
ductors — singular in their character certainly — ^to 
two volumes of Sermons, which the simple name 
of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, (ere yet he became 
known as the author of this wild and capricious 
ofispring of fancy,) would never have recommend- 
ed to notice, but which were sought for and read 
eagerly under that of Yorick. They maintained 
the character of the author for wit, genius, khd 
eccentricity. 

The third and fourth volumes of Tristram 
appeared in 1761, and the fifth and sixth in 1762. 
Both these publications were as popular as the two 
first volumes. The seventh and eighth, which 
came forth in 1765, did not attract so much atten- 
tion. The novelty was in a great measure over ; 
and although they contain some of the most beau- 
tiful passages which ever fell from the author's 
pen, yet neither uncle Toby nor his faithful attend- 
ant were sufficient to attract the public favour in 
the same degree as before. Thus the popidarity 
of this singular work was for a time impeded by 
that peculiar and affected style, which had at first 
attracted by its novelty, but which ceased to please 
when it was no longer new. Four additional 
volumes of Sermons appeared in 1766 ; and in 1767 
the ninth and last volume of Tristram Shandy. 
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*^ I shall publish," he says, ^ but one this year ; 
the next I shall begin a new woric of four YolnmeSy 
which when finished I shall continue Tri^ram 
with fresh spirit." 

The new work was nnqnestionably hb Senti" 
mental Jowmey ; for which, according to the evi" 
dence of La Floor, Sterne had made much larger 
oollections than were ever destined to see the light. 
The author's health was now beoome extremely 
feeble ; and his Italian travels were designed, if 
possible, to relieve his consumptive complaints. 
The remedy proved unsuccessful ; yet he lived to 
arrive in England, and to prepare for the press the 
iirst part of the Sentimental Jowmey^ whidb was 
pftblished in 1768. 

In this place we may insert with propriety these 
notices of Sterne and his valet La Fleur, which ap- 
pear in Mr Davis's interesting selection of anec- 
dotes, which he has entitled an O/tb. 

'< La Fleur was bom in Burgundy. When a mere child 
he conceived a strong passion to see the 'world, and at ei|^t 
years of age ran away from his parents. His prevenancy 'was 
always his passport, and his wants were easily sapplied>— 
milk, bread, and a straw.bed amongst the peasantry, were all 
he wanted for the night, and in the morning he wished to be 
on his way again. This rambling life he continued till be at- 
tained his tenth year, when being one day on the Pont Neuf 
at Paris, surveying with wonder the objects that surrounded 
him, he was accosted by a drummer, who easily enlisted him 
in the service. For six years La Fleur beat his drum In the 
French army ; two years more would have entitled him. to his 
discharge, but he preferred anticipation, and, exchangia^^ 
dress with a peasant, easily made his escape. By having re- 
course to his old expedients, he made his way to MontreuUy 
where he introduced himself to Varenne, who fortunately 
Cook a fancy to him* The little accommodations he need* 
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ed were given him with cheerfulness ; and as what we sow 
we wish to see flourish, this woithy landlord promised to get 
him a master ; and as be deemed the best net better than Lb 
Fleur merited, he promised to reeommend him to nn Mihrd 
Anglois. He fortunately could perform as well as promise 
and be introduced him to Sterne, ragged as a colt, but fall of 
health and hilai'ity. The little picture which Storne has 
drawn of La Fleur*s Amours is so lar true — He was fond of 
a Tery pretty girl at Montreuil, the elder of two sisters, who, 
if liring, he said, resembled the Maria of Moulines : her her 
afterwards mari'ied, and, whatever proof it might be of his 
affection, was none of his prudence^ for it made him not a jot 
richer or happier than he was before. She iivas a mantua- 
malter, and her closest application could produce no more 
than six sous a-day ; finding that her assistance could go little 
towards their support, and after having had a daughter by her, 
they separated and he went to service. At length, with what 
money he had got together by his servitude, he returned to 
his wife, and they took a publichouse in Royal-street, Calais. 
— There ill luck attended him, — war broktt out ; and the loss 
of the English sailors, who navigated the packets, and who 
w^ere his principal customers, so reduced his little business, 
that he was obliged again to quit his wife, and confide to 
her guidance the little trade which was insufficient to support 
them both. He returned in March, 1783, but his wife had 
fled. A strolling company of comedians passing through the 
town, had seduced her from her home, and no tale or tidings 
of her have ever since reached him. From the period he lost 
his wife, says our informant, he has frequently visited Eng- 
land, to whose natives he is extremely partial, sometimes as 
a sergeant, at others as an express. Where zeal and diligence 
were required. La Fleur was never yet wanting.'* 

In addition to La Fleur's account of himself^ 
(continues Mr Davis,) the writer of the preceding 
obtained from him several little circumstances re- 
lative to his master, as well as the characters de- 
picted by him, a few of which, as they would lose 
by abridgement, I shall give verbatim. 

'< There were moments," said La Fleur, << in which my 
master ^peared sunk Inta the deepest dejection— when bis 
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calls upon me for my services were so seldom, that I aome- 
times apprehensiTely pressed in upon his privacy, to sugcest 
what I thought might divert his melancholy. He used to 
Dmile at my welUmeant zeal, and I could see he was ba^ 
py to he relieved. At others, he seemed to have received a 
new soul— he launched into the levity natural d mon pcnf^ 
Maid La Fleur, " and cried gaily enough, < Vioe la hetgatdle) ' 
It was in one of these moments that he hecame acquainted 
with the Grisette of the glove shop — she afterwards Tisited 
him at his lodgings, upon which La Fleur made not a siiigle 
remark ; but on naming the Jille de ehambre, his other visi* 
Cant, he exclaimed, * It was certainly a pity — she was so pretty 
and petite,* ** 

The lady mentioned under the initial L., was the 
Marquise Lamberti ; to the interest of this lady he 
was indebted for the passport, the want of which 
began to make him seriously uneasy. Count de 
B. (Breteuil), notwithstanding the Shakspeare» La 
Fleur thinks, would have troubled hiniself little 
about him. Choiseul was minister at the time. 

" Poor Maria 

Was, alas! no fiction.— When we came up to her,*' said Ial 
Fleur, *< she was grovelling in the road like an infant, and 
thi'owing the dust upon her head^-and yet few were more 
lovely. Upon Sterne's accosting her with tenderness, and 
raising her in his arms, she collected herself, and resumed 
«ome composure — told him her tale of misery, and wept up- 
on his breast — my master sobbed aloud. I saw her gently 
disengage herself from his arms, and she sung him the 
service to the Virgin ; my poor master covered his face with 
his hands, and walked by her side to the cottage where she 
lived ; there he talked earnestly to the old woman." 

<* Every day," said La Fleur, " while we stayed there, I 
carried them meat and drink from the hotel, and when we 
departed from Moulines, my master left his blessings and some 
money with the mother." — " How muah," added he, " I 
know not — he always gave more than he could afford." 

Sterne was frequently at a loss upon his travels 
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for ready money. Remittances were become in- 
terrupted by war, and he had wrongly estimated his 
expenses ; he had reckoned along the post-roads, 
without adverting to the wretchedness that was to 
call upon him in his way. 

« At many of our stages my master has turned to me with 
tears in his eyes — ' These poor people oppress me, La Fleur ; 
bow shall I relieve me ?' He wrote much, and to a late hour." 
I told La Fleur of the inconsiderable quantity he bad pub- 
lished ; be expressed extreme surprise. ** I know," said be, 
** upon our return from this tour, there 'was a large trunk 
completely filled with papers." — ** Do you know any thing of 
their tendency. La Fleur ?'* — *' Yes ; they were miscellaneous 
remarks upon the manners of the different nations he visited ; 
and in Italy he was deeply engaged in making the most elabo- 
rate enquiries into the differing governments of the towns, and 
the characteristic peculiarities of the Italians of the various 
states." 

To effect this, he read much — for the collections 
of the Patrons of Literature were open to him ; he 
observed more. Singular as it may seem, Sterne 
endeavoured in vain to speak Italian. His valet 
acquired it on their journey ; but his master, though 
he applied now and then, gave it up at length as 
unattainable. — " I the more wondered at this," said 
La Fleur, " as he must have understood Latin." 

The assertion, sanctioned by Johnson, that 
Sterne was licentious and dissolute in conversation, 
stands thus far contradicted by the testimony of La 
Fleur : " His conversation with women," he said, 
^< was of the most interesting kind ; he usually left 
them serious, if he did not find them so." 

The Dead Ass 
Was no invention. The mourner was as simple 
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and affecting- as Sterne has related. La Fleor 
recollected the circumstance perfectly. 

To Monks 
Sterne never exhibited any particular » y i n| i >l li y > 
La Fleur remembered several pressing in upon 
him, to all of whom his answer was the 
Mon perCy je stda occupe, Je suis pauvre 
vous. 



In March, 1768, Laurence Sterne, \m fneam 
exhausted by long debilitating illness, expired at 
his lodging^ in Bond Street, London. There was 
something in the manner of his death singfulatiiy 
resembling the particulars detailed by Mrs Quick* 
ly, as attending that of Falstaff, the compeer of 
Yorick for infinite jest, however unlike in other 
particulars. While life was ebbing iaissty and the 
patient lay on his bed totally exhausted, he com^ 
plained that his feet were cold, and requested tha 
female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and 
it seemed to relieve him. He complained that the 
cold came up higher ; and whilst the assistant was 
in the act of rubbing his ankles and legs, he expired 
without a groan. It was also remarkable that his 
death took place much in the manner which he him«^ 
self had wbhed; and that the last offices were 
rendered him, not in his own house, or by the hand 
of kindred affection, but in an inn, and by stran*. 
gers. 

We are well acquainted with Sterne's features 
and personal appearance> to which he himself fire* 
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quendy alludes. He was tall and thin, with a hectic 
and consumptive appearance. His features, though 
capahle of expressing with peculiar effect the sen- 
timental emotions by which he was often affected, 
had also a shrewd, humorous, and sarcastic charac- 
ter, proper to the wit, and the satirist, and not 
unlike that which predominates in the portraits of 
Voltaire. His conversation was animated, and 
witty ; but Johnson complained that it was marked 
by license, better suiting the company of the Lord 
of Crazy Castle, than of the great moralist. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that his temper 
was variable and unequal, the natural consequence 
of an irritable bodily frame, and continued bad 
health. But we will not readily believe that the 
parent of uncle Toby could be a harsh, or habitu- 
ally a bad-humoured man. Sterne's letters to his 
friends, and especially to his daughter, breathe all 
the fondness of affection ; and his resources, such as 
they were, seem to have been always at the com- 
mand of those whom he loved. ^ 

If we consider Sterne's reputation as chiefly 

1 [" Of the lamentable contrast between sentiments and 
conduct, which this transfer of the seat of sensibility from, 
the heart to the fancy produces, the annals of literary men af- 
ford unluckily too many examples. Alfieri, though he could 
write a sonnet full of tenderness to his mother, never saw her 
(says Mr W. Rose) but once, after their early separation, 
though he frequently passed within a few miles of her resi- 
dence, llie poet Young, with all his parade of domestic sor- 
rows, was, it appears, a neglectful husband and harsh father ; 
and Sterne, (to use the words employed by Lord Byron,) 
preferred * whining over a dead ass to relieving a living 
mother.*"— Mo ore's Xt^ of Byron, vol. ill., p. 127 n.] 

VOL. III. T 
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founded on Tristram Shandy, he must be regarded 
as liable to two severe charges ; — those, namely, of 
indecency, and of affectation. Upon the first accu- 
sation Sterne was himself peculiarly sore, and used 
to justify the licentiousness of his humour by re- 
presenting it as a mere breach of decorum, which 
had no perilous consequence to morals. The fol- 
lowing anecdote we have from a sure source : — 
Soon after Tristram had appeared, Sterne asked a 
Yorkshire lady of fortune and condition whether she 
had read his book. ^ I have not, Mr Sterne,^ was 
the answer ; '< and, to be plain with you, I am in- 
formed it is not proper for female perusaL" — ^* My 
dear good lady," replied the author, ** do not be 
gulled by such stories ; the book is like your youn^ 
heir there," (pointing to a child of three years old, 
who was rolling on the carpet in his white tunics,} 
^' he shows at times a good deal that is usually con- 
cealed, but it is all in perfect innocence ! " This 
witty excuse may be so far admitted ; for it cannot 
be said that the licentious humour of Tristrtxm 
Shandy is of the kind which applies itself to the 
passions, or is calculated to corrupt society. But it 
is a sin against taste, if allowed to be harmless as to 
morals. A handful of mud is neither a firebrand 
nor a stone ; but to fling it about in sport, argues 
coarseness of mind, and want of common manners. 
Sterne, however, began and ended by braving 
the censure of the world in this particular. A re- 
markable passage in one of his letters shows how 
lightly he was sometimes disposed to treat the 
i liarge ; and what is singular enough, his plan for 
t?u:ning it into ridicule seems to have been serious* 
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** Crebillon (leflti) has made a conTention with me, which 
If he is not too lazy, will be no bad pertiflage. As soon as I 
get to Toulouse, he has agreed to write me an expostulatory 
letter on the indecencies of T. Shandy — which is to be an- 
'swered by recrimination upon the liberties in his own worlcs. 
These are to be printed together— Crebillon against Sterne — 
Sterne against Crebillon — the copy to be sold, and the money 
«qually divided : this is good Swiss policy." 

In like manner, the greatest admirers of Sterne 
must own, that his style is affected, eminently, and 
in a degree which even his wit and pathos are ina- 
<dequate to support. The style of Rahelais, which 
he assumed for his model, is to the highest excess 
rambling, excm*siye, and intermingled with the 
greatest absurdities. But Rabelais was in some 
measure compelled to adopt this Harlequin's habit, 
in order that, like licensed jesters, he might, under 
the cover of his folly, have permission to vent his 
«atire against church and state. Sterne assumed 
the manner of his master, only as a mode of attract- 
ing attention, and of making the public stare ; and, 
therefore, his extravagancies, like those of a feigned 
madman, are cold and forced, even in the midst of 
his most irregular flights. A man may, in the pre- 
sent day, be, with perfect impunity, as wise or as 
witty, nay, as satirical, as he can, without assu- 
ming the cap and bells of the ancient jester as an 
apology ; and that Sterne chose voluntarily to 
appear under such a disguise, must be set down as 
mere afifectation, and ranked with his unmeaning 
tricks of black or marbled pages, employed merely 
adcaptandum vulgus. All popularity thus founded, 
carries in it the seeds of decay ; for eccentricity in 
composition, like fantastic modes of dress, however 
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attractive when first introduced, is sure to be cari* 
catured by stupid imitators, to become soon miik>- 
shionable, and of course to be neglected. 

If we proceed to look more closely into tli« 
manner of composition which Sterne thought pro* 
per to adopt, we find a sure guide in the ingenioii» 
Dr Ferriar of Manchester, who, with most singular 
patience, has traced our author through the hidden 
sources whence he borrowed most of his learnings 
and many of his more striking and peculiar exjHres^ 
fiions. Rabelais, (much less read than spoken of,) 
the lively but licentious miscellany caUed Moyen dip 
Parveriiry and D'Aubigne's Bartm de Faneste^ 
with many other forgotten authors of the sixteenth 
century, were successively laid under contribution 
Burton's since celebrated work on Melancholy 
(which Dr Ferriar's Essay instantly raised to 
double price in the book-market) afforded Sterne 
an endless mass of quotations, with which he unscm- 
pulously garnished his pages, as if they had been 
collected in the course of his own extensive read* 
ing.^ The style of the same author, together with 

^ [" BurtoiC% Anatomy of Melancholy, 4to, 1st edition^ \G24, — 
Sfh edition, folio, 1616— 9th edition, 2 vols, Qvo, 1800, reprinted 
from the bestfoUo edition, 1651-2. 

" Robert Burton was the younger brother of William Biur« 
ton, author of the description of Leicestershire ; according to 
"Wood, < he was an exact mathematician, a curious calculator- 
of nativities, a general read scholar, a thorough 'paced pbilo^ 
loglst, and one that well understood the surveying of lands. 
As he was by many accounted a severe student, a devourer o€ 
authors, a melancholy and humorous person, so by others 
who knew him well, a person of great honesty, plain dealings 
and charity. I have often heard some of the ancients of 
Christ*! Church say; that his company was very merry, faoetc^ 
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that of Bishop Hall, furnished the author of Tris^ 
tram with many of those wliimsical expressions^ 
similes, and illustrations, which were long helieved 
the genuine effusions of his own eccentric wit. 
For proofs of this sweeping charge we must refer 
the reader to Dr Ferriar's well-known Essay, and 
JllustrationSyBslie delicately terms them, of Sterne's 
Writings; in which it is clearly shown, that he, 
whose manner and style were so long thought ori- 
ginal, was, in fact, the most unhesitating plagiarist 
who ever cribbed from his predecessors in order to 
garnish his own pages. It must be owned, at the 
same time, that Sterne selects the materials of his 
mosaic work with so much art, places them so well> 
and polishes them so highly, that in most cases we 
are disposed to pardon the want of originality, in 
consideration of the exquisite talent with which the 
borrowed materials are wrought up into the new 
form. 

and juvenile ; and no man in his time did surpass him for his 
ready and dexterous interlarding his common discourses 
among them with yerses from the poets, or sentences from, 
classic authors, which heing then all the fashion in the uni- 
versity, made his company the more acceptable.' Burton 
composed The Anatomy with a view of relieving his owa 
melancholy ; but increased it to such a degree, that nothing 
could make him laugh but going to the Bridgefoot, and 
hearing the ribaldry of the bai'gemen, which rai'ely failed to 
throw him into a violent fit of laughter. His epitaph at 
Christ Church, in Oxford, intimates that excessive application 
to this celebrated work, the author's only production, was the 
occasion of his death. Paucis notuSf paucioribut ignatus, hicjacet 
Demociitus Junior, cui vitam dtdit et mortem melancholia, 

*< Dr Johnson was so well pleased with Burton's Anatomy,, 
that he declared it was the only book that ever enticed him 
out of bed two hours earlier than he wished to rise.*' — Da- 
vis's Olio, p. 105.] 
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One of Sterne's most singular thefts, considering^ 
the tenor of the passage stolen, is his declamation 
against literary depredators of his own class : — 

" Shall we,^ says Sterne, '< for ever make new books, as apo- 
thecaries make new medicines, by pouring only out of ooe 
vessel into another? Are we for ever to be twUtiug and 
untwining the same rope — for ever in the same track? £ur 
ever at the same pace ? ** 

The words of Burton are ; — 

" As apothecaries, we make new mixtures, every day pour 
cut of one vessel into another ; and as the Romans robbed ail 
tlie cities in the world to set out their bad-sited Home, we- 
skim the cream of other men's wits, pick the choice flowers of 
their tilled gardens, to set out our own sterile plots. We 
weave the same web^ still twist the same rope again and 
again.** 

We cannot help wondering at the coolness with 
Avhich Sterne could transfer to his own work so 
eloquent a tirade against the very arts which he 
WHiJ practising 

M uch has heen said ahout the right of an author 
to avail himself of his predecessors' labours ; and 
certainly, in a general sense, he that revives the 
wit and leai-ning of a former age, and puts it into 
the form likely to captivate his own, confers a be- 
nefit on his contemporaries. But to plume him- 
self with the very language and plurases of former 
writers, and to pass their wit and learning for his 
own, was the more unworthy in Sterne, as he had 
enough of original talent, had he chosen to exert 
it, to have dispensed with all such acts of literary 
petty larceny. 

Tristram Shandy is no narrative, but a collection 
of scenes, dialogues, and portraits, humorous or 
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afiPecting, intermixed with much wit^ and with 
much learning, original or borrowed. It resembles 
the irregularities of a Gothic room, built by some 
fanciful collector, to contain the miscellaneous rem- 
nants of antiquity which his pains have accumula« 
ted, and bearing as little proportion in its parts, as 
there is connexion between the pieces of rusty ar- 
mour with which it is decorated. Viewing it in 
this light, the principal %ure is Mr Shandy the 
elder, whose character is formed in many respects 
upon that of Martinus Scriblerus. The history of 
Martin was designed by the celebrated club of wits> 
by whom it was commenced, as a satire upon the 
ordinary pursuits of learning and science. Stem^ 
on the contrary, had no particular object of ridi- 
cule ; his business was only to create a person, to 
whom he could attach the great quantity of extra- 
ordinary reading, and antiquated learning, which 
he had collected. He, therefore, supposed in Mr 
Shandy a man of an active and metaphysical, but at 
the same time a whimsical cast of mind, whom too 
much and too miscellaneous learning had brought 
within a step or two of madness, and who acted in 
the ordinary affairs of life upon the absurd theo- 
ries adopted by the pedants of past ages. He is 
most admirably contrasted with his wife, well de- 
scribed as a good lady of the true poco-curante 
school, who neither obstructed the progress of her 
husband's hohhyhorsey to use a phrase which Sterne 
has rendered classical, nor could be prevailed upon 
to spare him the least admiration for the grace and 
dexterity with which he managed it. 

Yorick the lively, witty, sensitive, and heedless 
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Parson, is the well-known personification of Sterne 
himself, and undoubtedly, like every porto*ait o^ 
himself drawn by a master of the art, bore a strong 
resemblance to the original. Still, howeTer, there 
are shades of simplicity thrown into the character 
of Yorick, which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe, that the jests of the latter were 
so void of malice prepense, or that his satire flow- 
ed entirely out of honesty of mind and mere jocun- 
dity of humour. It must be owned, moreover, 
that Sterne was more like to have stolen a passage 
out of Stevinus, if he could have found one to his 
purpose, than to have left one of his manuscriptB 
in the volume, with the careless indifference of 
Yorick. Still, however, we gladly recognise the 
general likeness between the author and the child 
of his fancy, and willingly pardon the pencil, whidi^ 
in the delicate task of self-delineation, has soften- 
ed some traits of his own features and improved 
others. 

~ Uncle Toby and his faithful squire, the most 
delightful characters in the work, or perhaps in 
any other, are drawn with such a pleasing force 
and discrimination, that they more than entitle the 
author to a free pardon for his literary peculations. 
Ills indecorum, and his affectation ; nay authorize 
him to leave the court of criticism not forgiven* 
only, but applauded and rewarded as one who has 
exalted and honoured humanity, and impressed 
upon his readers such a lively picture of kindness 
and benevolence, blended with courage, gallantry, 
and simplicity, that their hearts must be warmed 
whenever it is recalled to memory. Sterne, in- 
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deed, might boldly plead in his own behalf, that 
the passages which he borrowed from others were 
of little value, in comparison to those which are 
exclusively original ; and that the former might 
liave been written by many persons, while in his 
own proper line he stands alone and inimitable. 
Something of extravagance may, perhaps, attach 
to Uncle Toby's favourite amusements. Yet in 
England, where men think and act with little re- 
gard to ridicule or censure of their neighbours, 
there is no impossibility, perhaps no great impro- 
bability in supposing, that a humorist might em- 
ploy such a mechanical aid as my Uncle's bowl- 
ing-green, in order to encourage and assist his ima- 
gination, in the pleasing but delusive task of castle- 
building. Men have been called children of larger 
growth, and among the antic toys and devices with 
which they are amused, the device of my Uncle, 
with whose pleasures we are so much disposed to 
sympathize, does not seem so unnatural upon reflec- 
tion as it may appear at first sight. 

It is well known (through Dr Ferriar's labours) 
that Dr Slop, with all his obstetrical engines, may 
be identified with Dr Burton of York, who pub- 
lished a Treatise of Midwifery in 1751. This 
person, as we have elsewhere noticed, was on bad 
terms with Sterne's uncle ; and though there had 
come strife and unkindness between the uncle and 
the nephew, yet the latter seems to have retained 
aversion against the enemy of the former. But 
Sterne, being no politician, had forgiven the Jaco- 
bite, and only persecutes the Doctor with his rail- 
lery, as a quack and a Catholic. 
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It is needless to dwell longer on a work so gene*- 
rally known. The style employed by Sterne is 
fancifully ornamented, but at the same time Tigor- 
ous and masculine, and full of that animation and 
force which can only be derived by an intimate 
acquaintance with the early English prose-writers. 
In the power of approaching and touching the finer 
feelings of the heart, he has never been excelled, if 
indeed he has ever been equalled ; and may be at 
once recorded as one of the most affected, and one 
of the most simple writers, — as one of the greatest 
plagiarists, and one of the most original geniuses^ 
whom England has produced. Dr Ferriar, who 
seemed born to trace and detect the various mazes 
through which Sterne carried on his depredations 
upon ancient and dusty authors, apologizes for the 
rigour of his inquest, by doing justice to those 
merits which were peculiarly our author's own. 
We cannot better close this article than with the 
sonnet in which his ingenious inquisitor makes the 
amende honorable to the shade of Yorick. 

*< Sterne, for whose sake I plod through miry ways^ 
Of antique wit and quibbling mazes drear. 
Let not thy shade malignant censure fear. 

Though aught of borrowed mirth my search betrays. 

Long slept that mirth in dust of ancient days, 
(Erewhile to Guise or wanton Valois dear ;) 
Till waked by thee in Skelton's joyous pile, 

She flung on Tristram her capricious rays; 

But the quick tear that checks our wondering smil^ 

In sudden pause or unexpected story, 

Owns thy true mastery — and Le Fevre's woes, 
Maria's wanderings, and the Prisoner's throes^ 

Fix thee conspiciious on the throne of glory." 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 

The Cttstle of Otranto is remarkable, not only 
for the wild interest of the story, but as the first 
modern attempt to found a tale of amusing fiction 
upon the basis of the ancient romances of chivalry. 
The neglect and discredit of these venerable 
legends had conunenced so early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when, as we learn from the 
criticism of the times, Spenser's fairy web was 
approved rather on account of the mystic and alle- 
gorical interpretation, than the plain and obvious 
meaning of his chivalrous pageant. The drama, 
which shortly afterwards rose into splendour, and 
English versions from the innumerable novelists of 
Italy, supplied to the higher class the amusement 
which their fathers received from the legends of 
Don Belianis and the Mirror of £jiighthood ; and 
the huge volumes, which were once the pastime of 
nobles and princes, shorn of their ornaments, and 
shrunk into abridgements, were banished to the 
kitchen or nursery, or, at best, to the hall-window 
of the old-fashioned country manor-house. Under 
Charles II., the prevailing taste for French litera- 
ture dictated the introduction of those dullest of 
dull folios, the romances of Calprenede and Scu- 
deri, works which hover between the ancient tale of 
chivalry and the modern novel. The alliance waa 
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SO ill conceived, that these ponderous tomes retain- 
ed all the insufferable length and breadth of the 
prose volumes of chivalry, the same detailed account 
of reiterated and unvaried combats, the same unna- 
tural and extravagant turn of incident, without the 
rich and sublime strokes of genius, and vigour of 
imagination, which often distinguished the early 
romance ; while they exhibited all the unnatoral 
metaphysical jargon, sentimental languor, and flat 
love-intrigue of the novel, without being enlivened 
by its variety of character, just traits of feeling, or 
acute views of life. Such an ill-imagined species 
of composition retained its ground longer than 
might have been expected, only because these 
romances were called works of entertainment^ and 
that there was nothing better to supply their room. 
Even in the days of the Spectator, Clelia, Cleopa- 
tra, and the Grand Cyrus, (as that precious folio is 
christened by its butcherly translator,) were the 
favourite closet companions of the fair sex. But this 
unnatural taste began to give way early in the 
eighteenth century ; and, about the middle of it, 
was entirely superseded by the works of Le Sage» 
Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett ; so that even 
the very name of romance, now so venerable in the 
ear of antiquaries and book-collectors, was almost 
forgotten at the time The Castle of OtrarUo made 
its first appearance. 

The peculiar situation of Horace Walpole, the 
ingenious author of this work, was such as gave 
him a decided predilection for what may be called 
the Gothic style, a term which he contributed not 
a little to rescue from the bad fame into which it 
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hsid fallen, being currently used before his time to 
express whatever was in pointed and diametrical 
opposition to the rules of true taste. 

Horace Walpole, it is needless to remind the 
reader, was the son of Sir Robert Walpole, that 
celebrated minister, who held the reins of govern- 
ment under two successive monarchs, with a grasp 
so firm and uncontrolled, that his power seemed 
entwined with the rights of the Brunswick family. 
Horace was born in the year 1716-17 ; was educa- 
ted at Eton, and formed, at that celebrated semi- 
nary, a school-boy acquaintance with the celebrated 
Gray, which continued during the earlier part of 
their residence together at Cambridge, so that they 
became fellow-travellers by joint consent in 1739. 
They disagreed and parted on the continent ; the 
youthful vivacity, and, perhaps, the aristocratic 
assumption of Walpole, not agreeing with the 
somewhat formal opinions and habits of the pro- 
fessed man of letters.^ lu the reconciliation after- 

I [** At Reggio arose an unfortunate dispute, which ended 
Jn their sudden separation ; and of this dispute and separation 
Mr Walpole was afterwards content to bear the blame. He 
represents, as the cause of the quarrel, that Gray was * too 
serious a companion ' for him. * Gray,' he says, * was for 
antiquities, &c., while I was for perpetual balls and pinys ; 
the fault was mine.' The difference of temper here mentioned 
has been already hinted at, and had probably, for a consider- 
able time, been preparing the mind of both parties for the crisis 
of a rupture. Walpole was vain, and had early been accustomed 
to flattery ; Gray w.is no courtier, and might, on his part, hav» 
betrayed something of discontent at being so long dependent,, 
in his own movements, on those of another. But for informa- 
tion on the immediate cause of this quarrel, we are indebted 
to Mr Mitford, who states, on what would claim to be consi- 
dered good authority, that Mr Waipole, suspecting Gray of 
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wards effected between them, Walpole invMj 
took on himself the blame of the mptorey and they 
continued friends until Gra/s death. 

When Walpole returned to England, he obtain- 
ed a seat in Parliament, and entered public life as 
the son of a prime minister as powerful as England 
had known for more than a century. When tlie 
father occupied such a situation, his sons had neces- 
sarily their full share of that court wluch is nsnally 
paid to the near connexions of those who hare the 
patronage of the state at their disposal. To the 
feeling of importance inseparable from the object of 
such attention, was added the early habit of con- 
necting and associating the interest of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and even the domestic affidrs of his fiuni- 
ly, with the parties in the Royal Family of .Bng*- 
land, and with the changes in the public affairs of 
Europe. It is not therefore wonderful, that tiie 
turn of Horace Walpole's mind, which was nata- 
rally tinged with the love of pedigree, and a valne 
for family honours, should have been streng^ened 
in that bias by circumstances, which seemed, as it 
were, to implicate the fate of his own house with 
that of princes, and to give the shields of the Wal- 
poles, Shorters, and Robsarts, from whom lie 
descended, an added dignity, unknown to their 

haxing npoken ill of him to his friends in En^^land, clandes- 
tinely opened a letter of his andre^sealed it, — an injury which 
Mr Gray very properly resented. If any thing could add to the 
ineanneM of such an acti<Mi, it was the cowardly manner in 
which it is slurred over in Mr WaIpoIe*s general acknowiedjp. 
raent of blame, and that too, as though he thought the worMy 
judging by its own maxims, would readily acquit him."— « 
Life and WorJu of Gray, toL L, p. 28.] 
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original owners. If Mr Walpole ever founded 
hopes of raising himself to political eminence, and 
turning his family importance to advantage in his 
career, the termination of his father's power, and 
the personal change with which he felt it attended, 
disgusted him with active life, and early consigned 
him to literary retirement. He had, indeed, a seat 
in Parliament for many years ; hut, unless upon 
one occasion, when he vindicated the memory of 
his father with great dignity and eloquence, he 
took no share in the dehates of the House, and not 
much interest in the parties which maintained them. 
Indeed, in the account which he has himself ren- 
dered us of his own views and dispositions with 
respect to state afiiairs, he seems rather to have 
been bent on influencing party spu-it, and bustling 
in public affairs, for the sake of embroilment and 
intrigue, than in order to carry any particular mea- 
sure, whether important to himself, or of conse- 
quence to the state. In the year 1758, and at the 
active age of forty-one, secured from the caprices 
of fortune, he retired altogether from public life, to 
enjoy his own pursuits and studies in retirement. 
His father's care had invested him with three good 
sinecure offices, so that his income, managed with 
economy, which no one imderstood better how to 
practise, was sufficient for his expense in matters of 
virtu, as well as for maintaining his hig^ rank in 
society. 

The subjects of Horace Walpole's studies were, 
in a great measure, dictated by his habits of think- 
ing and feeling operating upon an animated ima- 
gination, and a mind, acute, active^ penetrating 
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and fraught with a great variety of miscellaneoiu 
knowledge. Travelling had formed his taste for 
the fine arts ; but his early predilection in fsLTonr 
of birth and rank connected even those branehes 
of study with that of Gothic history and antiqui- 
ties. His Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving 
evince many marks of his favourite pursuits ; but 
his Catalogue of Roi/al and Noble Authors^ and 
his Historical Dovbts^ we owe entirely to his pur- 
suits as an antiquary and genealogist. The former 
work evinces, in a particular degree, Mr Walpole's 
respect for birth and rank ; yet is, perhaps, ill cal- 
culated to gain much sympathy for either. It 
would be difficult, by any process or principle of 
subdivision, to select a list of as many plebeian 
authors, containing so very few whose genius was 
worthy of commemoration ; but it was always 
Walpole's foible to disclaim a professed pursuit of 
public favour, for which, however, he earnestly 
thirsted, and to hold himself forth as a privileged 
author, " one of the right-hand file," who did not 
mean to descend into the common arena, where 
professional authors contend before the public eye^ 
but wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by 
throwing away a few idle hours on literary com- 
position. There was much afiectation in thi^ 
which accordingly met the reward which afiectation 
usually incurs ; as Walpole seems to have suffered 
a good deal from the criticism which he affected to 
despise, and occasionally from the neglect which he 
appeared to court. 

The Historical Doubts are an acute and curious 
example how minute antiquarian research may 
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sliake our faith in the facts most pointedly averred 
by general history. It is remarkable also to ob- 
serre, how, in defending a system which was pro- 
bably at first adopted as a mere literary exercise, 
Mr Walpole's doubts acquired, in his own eyes, the 
respectability of certainties, in which he could not 
brook controTersy. 

Mr Walpole's domestic occupations, as well as 
his studies, bore evidence of a taste for English 
antiquities, whidi was then uncommon. He loved, 
as a satirist has expressed it, << to gaze on Gothic 
toys through Gothic glass ;" and the villa at Straw- 
berry-Hill, which he chose for his abode, gradually 
swelled into a feudal castle, by the addition of tur- 
rets, towers, galleries, and corridors, whose fretted 
roofs, carved panels, and illuminated windows, 
were garnished with the appropriate furniture of 
scutcheons, armorial bearings, shields, tilting lances, 
and all the panoply of chivalry. The Gothic order 
of architecture is now so generally, and, indeed, 
indiscriminately used, that we are rather surprised 
if the country-house of a tradesman retired from 
business does not exhibit lanceolated windows, 
divided by stone shafts, and garnished by painted 
glass, a cupboard in the form of a cathedral-stall, 
and a pig-house with a front borrowed from the 
facade of an ancient chapel. But, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when Mr Walpole began 
to exhibit specimens of the Gothic style, and to 
show how patterns, collected from cathedrals and 
monuments, might be applied to chimney-pieces, 
ceilings, windows, and balustrades, he did not 
comply with the dictates of a prevailing fasUony 

VOL. ni. u 
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but pleased his own taste, and reaUzed hLi owii 
visions, in the romantic cast of the mansion whiek 
he erected. 

Mr Walpole's lighter studies were oondueled 
upon the same principle which influenced his histcK 
rical researches, and his taste in architecture* His 
extensive acquaintance with foreign literature, in 
which he justly prided himself, was subordinate to 
his pursuits as an £ngllsh antiquary and genealo^ 
gist, in which he gleaned subjects for poetry and fer 
romantic fiction, as well as for historical contro* 
versy. These are studies, indeed, proverbially 
dull ; but it is only when they are pursued by those 
whose fancies nothing can enliven. A Horace 
Walpole, or a Thomas Warton, is not a mere 
collector of dry and minute facts, which the gene* 
ral historian passes over with disdain. He brings 
with him the torch of genius, to illuminate tlie 
ruins through which he loves to wander ; nor does 
the classic scholar derive more inspiration from the 
pages of Virgilj than such an antiquary from the 
glowing, rich, and powerful feudal painting of 
Froissart. His mind being thus stored with infor- 
mation, accumulated by researches into the anti- 
quities of the middle ages, and inspired, as he him- 
self informs us, by the romantic cast of his own 
habitation, Mr Walpole resolved to give the pabUc 
a specimen of the Gothic style adapted to modem 
literature, as he had already exhibited its applica- 
tion to modern architecture. 

As, in his model of a Gothic modern mansion^ 
our author had studiously endeavoured to fit to the 
purposes of modem conveniencei or luxury, the 
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Itch, varied, and complicated tracery and carving' 
erf the ancient cathedral, so, in The Castle of 
OtrantOy it was his object to unite the marvellous 
torn of incident, and imposing tone of chivalry, 
eixhibited in the ancient romance, with that accu- 
rate display of human character, and contrast of 
feelings and passions, which is, or ought to be, de- 
Imeated in the modem novel. But Mr Walpole, 
being uncertain of the reception which a work upon 
so new a plan might experience from the world 
and not caring, perhaps, to encounter the ridicule 
which would have attended its failure. The Castle 
€f Otranto was, in 1764, ushered into the world, 
as a translation, by William Marshall, from the 
Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, a sort of anagram, 
or translation, of the author's own name. It did 
not, however, long impose upon the critics of the 
day. It was soon suspected to proceed from a 
more elegant pen than that of any William Mar- 
shall, and, in the second edition, Walpole disclosed 
the secret. In a private letter, he gave the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the composition, in 
which he contradicts the ordinary assertion, that it 
was completed in eight days. 

" 9th March, 1763. 
** Shall I confess to you what was the origin of this to ■ 
tnance? I waked one morning in the beginning of last June 
from a dream, of which all I could recover was, that I had 
thought myself in an ancient castle, (a very natural dream for 
a head filled like mine with Gothic story,) and that on the up- 
permost bannister of a great staircase, I saw a gigantic hand. 
in armour. In the evening I sat down and began to write, 
without knowing in the least what I intended to say or relate. 
The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it. Add, 
(hat I was very glad to think of any thing rather than politlct. 
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In shorty I wai so engrossed with my tale, which I completed 
in less than two monlhs, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had dranic my tea, about six o'doclc, till half an hour 
after one in the morning, when my hands and fingers were ao 
weary, tliat I could not hold the pen to finish the sentenoe, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking in the middle of a par*. 
graph." 

It does not seem that the authenticity of the nar- 
rative was at first suspeeted. Mr Gray writes to 
Mr Walpole, on dOth December, 1764 : — 

** 1 have reoeived T%e Cattle of OinaUo, and retam yoQ 
my thanks for it. It engages our attention here^ (£. e. at 
Cambridge,) makes some of us cry a little ; and all, in general^ 
afraid to go to bed o*nights. We take it for a translation ; 
and should believe it to be a true story, if it were not for St 
Nicholas." 

The iriends of the author, as appears from the 
letter already quoted, were probably soon permitted 
to peep beneath the veil he had thought proper to 
assume ; and, in the second edition, it was altoge- 
ther withdrawn by a preface, in which the tendency 
and nature of the work are shortly commented upon 
and explained. From the following passage, trans- 
lated from a letter by the author to Madame Def- 
fand, it would seem that he repented of having laid 
aside his incognito ; and sensitive to criticism, like 
most dilletante authors, was rather more hurt by 
the raillery of those who liked not his tale of chi- 
valry, than gratified by the applause of his ad- 
mirers. 

« So they have translated my Castle of Otranto, probably in 
ridicule of the author. So be it;— however, I beg you will 
let their raillery pass in silence. Let the critics have their 
own way ; they give me no uneasiness. I have not written 
the book for the present age, which will endure notl)ing but 
ecld common tense. I confess'to you, my dear friend, (and yon 
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. Mrill think me madder than ever,) that this is the only one of 
my works with which I am myself pleased ; I have given reins 
to my imagination till I became on fire with the visions and 
feelings which it excited. I have composed it in defiance of 
rules, of criticS} and of philosophers ; and it seems to me just 
«o much the better for that very reason. I am even persuaded, 
that some time hereafter, when taste shall resume the place 
-which philosophy now occupies, my poor Castle will find ad- 
mirers ; we have actually a few among us already, for I am 
just publishing the third edition. I do not say this in order 
to mendicate your approbation. ^ 1 told you from the be- 
ginning you would not like the book, — ^your visions are all in 
a difiei'ent style. I am not. sorry that the translator has given 

. the Second Preface ; the first, however, accords best with the 
style of the fiction. I wished it to be believed ancient, and 
almost every body was imposed upon." 

If the public applause, however, was sufficiently 
qualified by the voice of censure to alarm the 
feelings of the author, the continued demand for 
various editions of The Castle of Otranto, showed 
how high the work really stood in popular estima- 
tion, and probably eventually reconciled Mr Wal- 
pole to the taste of his own age. This romance 
has been justly considered not only as the original 
and model of a peculiar species of composition, at- 
tempted and successfully executed by a man of 
great genius, but as one of the standard works of 
our lighter literature. 

Horace Walpole continued the mode of life which 
he had adopted so early as 1753, until his death, 
unless it may be considered as an alteration, that 
his sentiments of Whiggism, which, he himself as- 

^ Madame Deffand had mentioned having read TTie Cattle 
of Otranto, twice over; but she did not add a word of appro, 
bation. She blamed the translator for giving the Second 
Preface, chiefly because she thought it might commit Walpole 
with Voltaire. 
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sures us, almost amounted to Republicanism, recei* 
ved a shock from the French Revolution, which he 
appears from its commencement to have thorongUy 
<letested. The tenor of his life could be hardly 
said to suffer interruption by his father's earldom 
of Orford devolving upon him when he had reached 
his 74th year, by the death of his nephew. He 
scarce assumed the title, and died a few years after 
it had descended to him, 2d March, 1797, at his 
house in Berkeley square. 

While these sheets are passing through the press^ 
we have found in Miss Hawkins's very entertain- 
ing reminiscences of her early abode at Twicken- 
ham, the following description of the person of Ho- 
race Walpole, before 1772, giving us the most 
lively idea of the person and manners of a Man of 
Fashion about the middle of the last century : — 

" His figure was not merely tall, but more properly long and 
slender to excess ; his complexion, and particularly his hands* 
of a most unhealthy paleness. His eyes were remarkably bright 
and penetrating, very dark and lively : his voice was not 
«trong, but his tones were extremely pleasant, and, if I majr 
80 say, highly gentlemanly. I do not remember his commoit 
gait ; he always entered a room in that style of affected deli^ 
eacy, which fashion had then made almost natural ; chapeau 
bras between his hands, as if he wished to compress it, or 
under his arm ; knees bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of 
a wet floor. — His dress in visiting was most usually, in suii>> 
mer, when I most saw him, a lavender suit, the waistcoat 
«mbroidered with a little silver, or of white silk worked in 
the tambour, partridge silk stockings, and gold buckles, ruffles 
and frill generally lace. I remember, when a child, thinking 
him very much under-dressed, if at any time, except in 
mourning, he wore hemmed cambric. In summer no pow^ 
der, but his wig combed straight, and showing his very 
smooth, pale forehead, and queued behind ; in winter^ ponu 
der." 
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We cannot help thinking that this most respect- 
able lady, by whose communications respecting 
eminent individuals the public has been so much 
obliged, has been a little too severe on the Grothic 
whims of the architecture at Strawberry Hill. 
The admirers of the fine arts should have forbear- 
ance for each other, when their fervent admiration 
of a favourite pursuit leads them into those ex- 
tremes which are caviar to the multitude. And 
as the ear of the architect should not be hasty to 
condemn the over-learned conceits of the musician, 
so the eye of the musician should have some tole- 
ration for the turrets and pinnacles of the fascinated 
builder. 

It is foreign to our plan to say much of Horace 
Walpole's individual character. His works bear 
evidence to his talents ; and, even striking out the 
horribly impressive but disgusting drama of The 
Mysterious Mother^ and the excellent romance 
which we are about to analyze more critically, they 
must leave him the reputation of a man of excel- 
lent taste, and certainly of being the best letter- 
writer in the English language. 

In private life, his temper appears to have been 
precarious ; and though expensive in indulging his 
own taste, he always seems to have done so on the 
most economical terms possible. He is often, in 
his epistolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to 
Madame Defiand, whose talents, her blindness, and 
her enthusiastic afiPection for him, claimed every 
indulgence from a warm-hearted man. He is also 
severe and rigid towards Bentley, whose taste and 
talents he had put into continual requisition for the 
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omamenU of his house.^ These are unamiuMe 
traits of character, and they hare been quoted ofteii» 
and exaggerated much. But his memory- has snf* 
fered most on account of his conduct towards Ohat- 
terton, in which we hare always thought he was 
perfectly defensible. That unhappy son of g^enins 
endeavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stansas 
of very inferior merit, as ancient ; and sent him 
an equally gross and palpable imposture under the 
shape of a pretended List of Painters. WalpoWs 
sole crime lies in not patronising at once a joung 
man, who only appeared before him in the charac- 
ter of a very inartificial impostor, though he after- 
wards proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of 
Chatterton lies, not at the door of Walpole, but of 
the public at large, who, two years (we beliere) 
afterwards, were possessed of the splendid proo& 
of his natural powers, and any one of whom was as 
much called upon as Walpole to prevent the most 
unhappy catastrophe. 

Finally, it must be recorded to Walpole's praise, 
that, though not habitually liberal, he was strictly 
just, and readily parted with that portion of his 
income which the necessities of the state required. 
He may, perhaps, have mistaken his character 
when he assumes as its principal characteristic^ 
^^ disinterestedness and contempt of money y^whicliy 
he intimates, was with him less '' a virtue than a 
passion." But by the generous and apparently 
most sincere offer to divide his whole income with 

1 [Mr Bentley, the son of the famous Doctor, and the author 
of ** The Wishes.** See particulars respecting^ him. in the Me* 
moirs of his nephew, Mr Cumberland. ] 
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Marshal Conway, he showed, that if there existed 
in his hosom more love of money than perhaps he 
was himself aware of, it was subjugated to the in- 
fluence of the nobler virtues and feelings. 

We are now to oflFer a few remarks on The Castle 
of OtrantOf and on the class of compositions to 
which it belongs, and of which it was the precursor. 

It is doing injustice to Mr Walpole's memory to 
allege, that aU which he aimed at in The Castle of 
OtrantOy was " the art of exciting surprise and 
horror ;" or, in other words, the appeal to that se- 
cret and reserved feeling of love for the marvellous 
and supernatural, which occupies a hidden comer 
in almost every one's bosom. Were tliis all which 
he had attempted, the means by which he sought 
to attain his purpose might, with justice, be termed 
both clumsy and puerile. But Mr Walpole's pur- 
pose was both more difficult of attainment, and 
more important when attained. It was his object 
to draw such a picture of domestic life and man- 
ners, during the feudal times, as might actually 
have existed, and to paint it checkered and agitated 
by the action of supernatural machinery, such as 
the superstition of the period received as matter of 
devout credulity. The natural parts of the narra- 
tive are so contrived, that they associate themselves 
with the marvellous occurrences ; and, by the force 
of that association, render those spectosa miracula 
striking and impressive, though our cooler reason 
admits their impossibility. Indeed, to produce, in 
a well-cultivated mind, any portion of that surprise 
and fear which are founded on supernatural events, 
the frame and tenor of the whole story must be 
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adjusted in perfect harmony with this maiu'spmg 
of the interest. He who, in early youth, has hi^ 
pened to pass a solitary night in one of the few 
ancient mansions which the fashion of more mo* 
dem times has left undespoiled of their original 
fiurniture, has probably experienced, that the gigaiN 
tic and preposterous figures dimly visible in the 
defaced tapestry, — ^the remote clang of the distant 
doors which divide him l&om living society, — the 
deep darkness which involves the high and fretted 
roof of the apartment, — ^the dimly-seen pictures of 
ancient knights, renowned for their valour, and 
perhaps for their crimes, — the varied and indistinet 
sounds which disturb the silent desolation of a 
lialf-deserted mansion, — and, to crown all, the feel- 
ing that carries us back to ages of feudal power 
and papal superstition, join together to excite a 
(corresponding sensation of supernatural awe, if not 
of terror. It is in such situations, when supersti- 
tion becomes contagious, that we listen with respect 
and even with dread, to the legends which are onr 
sport in the garish light of sunshine, and amid the 
dissipating sights and sounds of everyday life. 
Now, it seems to have been Walpole's object to 
attain, by the minute accuracy of a fable, sketched 
with singular attention to the costume of the period 
in which the scene was laid, that same association, 
which might prepare his reader's mind for the re« 
ception of prodigies congenial to the creed and 
feelings of the actors. His feudal tyrant, his di8«» 
tressed damsel, his resigned yet dignified church- 
man, — ^the Castle itself, with its feudal arrangements 
of dungeons, trap-doors, oratories, and galleries,—-. 
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the incidents of the trial, the chivalrous procession, 
and the combat; — in short, the scene, the per- 
formers, and action, so far as it is natural^ form the 
accompaniments of his spectres and his miracles, 
and have the same effect on the mind of the reader, 
that the appearance and drapery of such a cham- 
ber as we have described may produce upon that 
of a temporary inmate. This was a task which 
required no little learning, no ordinary degree 
of fancy, no common portion of genius, to exe- 
cute. The association of which we have spoken 
is of a nature peculiarly delicate, and subject to be 
broken and disarranged. It is, for instance, almost 
impossible to build such a modern Gothic structure 
as shall impress us with the feelings we have endea- 
voured to describe. It may be grand, or it may 
be gloomy ; it may excite magnificent or melancholy 
ideas ; but it must fail in bringing forth the sensa- 
tion of supernatural awe, connected with halls that 
have echoed to the sounds of remote generations, 
and have been pressed by the footsteps of those 
who have long since passed away. Yet Horace 
Walpole has attained in composition, what, as an 
architect, he must have felt beyond the power of 
his art. The remote and superstitious period in 
which his scene is laid, — the art with which he has 
furnished forth its Gothic decorations, — the sus- 
tained, and, in general, the dignified tone of feudal 
manners, — ^prepare us gradually for the favourable 
reception of prodigies, which, though they could 
not really have happened at apy period, were coi>- 
sistent with the belief of all mankind at that in 
which the action is placed. It was, therefore, the 
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author's object, not merely to excite surprue and 
terror, by the introduction of supernatural a^encyi 
but to wind up the feelings of his reader till they 
became fo/ a moment identified with those of a 
ruder age, which 

" Held each strange tale dennitl j tme,** 

The difficulty of attaining this nice accuracy of 
delineation may be best estimated by comparing 
The Castle of Otranto with the less snccessfol 
efforts of later writers ; where, amid all their 
attempts to assume the tone of antique chivalry, 
something occurs in every chapter so decidedly 
incongruous, as at once reminds us of an ill-siis- 
tained masquerade, in which ghosts, knights-erran^ 
magicians, and damsels gent, are all equipped in 
hired dresses from the same warehouse in Tavis- 
tock Street. 

There is a remarkable particular in which Mr 
Walpole's steps have been departed from by the 
most distinguished of his followers. 

Romantic narrative is of two kinds, — ^that which, 
being in itself possible, may be matter of belief at 
any period ; and that which, though held impossible 
by more enlightened ages, was yet consonant with 
the faith of earlier times. The subject of The 
Castle of Otranto is of the latter class. Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, a name not to be mentioned without the high 
respect due to genius, has endeavoured to effect a 
compromise between those different styles of nar- 
rative, by referring her prodigies to an explanation 
founded on natural causes, in the latter chapters of 
her romances. To this improvement upon the 
Gothic romance, there are so many objections, that 
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we own ourselves inclined to prefer, as more simple 
and impressive, the narrative of Walpole, which 
details supernatural incidents as they would have 
been readily believed and received in the eleventh 
or twelfth century. In the first place, The reader 
feels indignant at discovering that he has been 
cheated into sympathy with terrors, which are 
finally explained as having proceeded from some 
very simple cause ; and the interest of a second 
reading is entirely destroyed by his having been 
admitted behind the scenes at the condnsion of the 
first. Secondly, The precaution of relieving our 
spirits from the influence of supposed supernatural 
terror, seems as unnecessary in a work of professed 
fiction, as that of the prudent Bottom, who pro-* 
posed that the human face of the representative of 
his lion should appear from under his masque, and 
acquaint the audience plainly that he was a man as 
other men, and nothing more than Snug the joiner. 
Lastly, These substitutes for supernatural agency 
are frequently to the fuU as improbable as the 
machinery which they are introduced to explain 
away and to supplant. The reader, who is required 
to admit the belief of supernatural interference, 
imderstands precisely what is demanded of him ; 
and, if he be truly a gentle reader, throws his mind 
into the attitude best adapted to humom* the deceit 
which is presented for his entertainment, and 
grants, for the time of perusal, the premises on 
which the fable depends. ^ But if the author volun- 

1 There are instances to the contrary, however. For ex- 
ample, that stern votary of severe truth, who cast aside Gulli- 
ver's Travels as containing a parcel of improbable fictions. 
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tarily binds himself to account for all the ^frondroos 
occurrences which he introduces, we are entitled to 
exact that the explanation shall be natumly easy, 
ingenious, and complete. Every reader of sndt 
works must remember instances, in'vdiich the expla- 
nation of mysterious circumstances iii the nsmtiTe 
has proved equally, nay, even more incredible, than 
if they had been accounted for by the agency of 
supernatural beings ; for the most incrednlous 
must allow, that the interference of such ag^ency is 
more possible than that an effect resembling it 
should be produced by an utterly inadequate canae* 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge farther on a part of 
the subject, which we have only mentioned to excnl* 
pate our author from the charge of using machinery 
more clumsy than his tale from its nature required. 
The bold assertion of the actual existence of phan- 
toms and apparitions seems to us to harmonise 
much more naturally with the manners of ancient 
times, and to produce a more powerful efiect upon 
the reader's mind, than any attempt to reconcile 
the superstitious credulity of feudal ages with the 
philosophic scepticism of our own, by referring 
tliose prodigies to the operation of fulminating^ 
powder, combined mirrors, magic lanterns, trap* 
doors, speaking-trumpets, and such-like apparatus 
of German phantasmagoria. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the charac- 
ter of the supernatural machinery in The CasUe 
of Otranto is liable to objections. Its action and 
interference is rather too frequent, and presses too 
hard and constantly upon the same feelings in the 
reader's mind, to the hazard of diminishing the 
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c4asticity of the spring upon which it should ope- 
rate. The fund of fearful sympathy which can he 
afforded hy a modem reader to a tale of wonder, 
is much diminished hy the present hahits of life, 
and modes of education. Our ancestors could won- 
der and thrill through all the mazes of an inter- 
minahle metrical romance of fairy land, and of an 
enchantment, the work perhaps of some 

'* Prevailing poet whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.*' 

But our own hahits and feelings and helief are dif- 
ferent, and . a transient, though vivid impression, is 
all that can he excited hy a tale of wonder, even in 
the most fanciful mind of the present day. By the 
too frequent recurrence of his prodigies, Mr Wal- 
pole ran, perhaps, his greatest risk of awakening 
/a raison froide, that " cold common sense" which 
he justly deemed the greatest enemy of the effect 
which he hoped to produce. It may he added also, 
that the supernatural occurrences of The Castle of 
Otranto are brought forward into too strong day- 
light, and marked by an over degree of distinctness 
and accuracy of outline. A mysterious obscurity 
seems congenial at least, if not essential, to our 
ideas of disembodied spirits ; and the gigantic limbs 
of the ghost of Alphonso, as described by the terri- 
fied domestics, are somewhat too distinct and cor- 
poreal to produce the feelings which their appear- 
ance is intended to excite. This fault, however- 
if it be one, is more than compensated by the high 
merit of many of the marvellous incidents in the 
romance. The descent of the picture of Manfred's 
ancestor^ although it borders on extt'avagance, is 
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finely introduced, and intermpts an interesting^ 
dialogne with striking effect. We have heard it 
observed, that the animated fig^ore should rather 
have been a statne than a picture. We greatly 
doubt the justice of the criticism. The advantagpes 
of the colouring induce us decidedly to prefer Mr 
Walpole's fiction to the proposed substitute. There 
are few who have not felt, at some period of their 
childhood, a sort of terror from the manner in which 
the eye of an ancient portrait appears to fix that of 
the spectator from every point of view. It is, per- 
haps, hypercritical to remark, (what, however, Wal« 
pole of all authors might have been expected to at- 
tend to,) that the time assigned to the action, beings 
about the eleventh century, is rather too early £or 
the introduction of a full-length portrait. The i^ 
parition of the skeleton hermit to the Prince of 
Vicenza was long accounted a master-piece of the 
horrible ; but of late the valley of Jehosaphat could 
hardly supply the dry bones necessary for the ex- 
hibition of similar spectres, so that injudicious and 
repeated imitation has, in some degree, injured the 
efi^ect of its original model. What is more striking^ 
in The Castle of Otranto, is the manner in which the 
various prodigious appearances, bearing each upon 
the other, and all upon the accomplishment of tlM^ 
ancient prophecy, denouncing the ruin of the houie 
of Manfred, gradually prepare us for the grand 
catastrophe. The moonlight vision of Alphoma 
dilated to inunense magnitude, the astonished group 
of spectators in tlie front, and the shattered ruina 
of the castle in the background, are briefly and 
sublimely described. We know no passage of simi- 
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lar merit, unless it be the apparition of Fadzean, 
or Fadoun, in an ancient Scottish poem. ^ 
' That part of the romance which depends upon 
human feelings and agency, is conducted with the 
.dramatic talent which afterwards was so conspicu- 
ous in The Mysterious Mother, The persons are 
indeed rather generic than individual ; but this was 
in a degree necessary to a plan, calculated rather 
to exhibit a general view of society and manners 
during the times which the. author's imagination 
loved to contemplate, than the most minute shades 
and discriminating points of particular characters. 
But the actors in the romance are sti'ikingly drawn, 
with bold ontlines becoming the age and nature of 
the story. Feudal tyranny was, perhaps, never 
better exemplified, than in the character of Man- 
fred. He has the courage, the art, the duplicity, 
the ambition, of a barbarous chieftain of the dark 
ages, yet with touches of remorse and natural feel- 
ing, which preserve some sympathy for him when 
liis pride is quelled, and his race extinguished. 
The pious Monk, and the patient Hippolita, are 
well contrasted with this selfish and tyrannical 
Prince. Theodore is the juvenile hero of a roman- 

1 This spectre, the ghost of a follower whom he had slain 
upon suspicion of treachery, appeared to no less a person than 
Wallace, the champion of Scotland, in the ancient castle of 
Gask- hall. ~ See Ellis's Specimens, vol. i. — [" In the first book 
of The Jerusalem of Lope de Vega, there is an incident like a 
very remarkable one in the Castle of Otranto ; the picture of 
Norandine stalks from its panel, and addresses Saladine ;-^ 
the resemblance may be merely accidental, but if Horace 
AValpole had looked at the beginning of the poem, it is the first 
thing which he would have found there." — Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1817.] 

VOL. Ill, X 
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tic tale, and Matilda has more interesting 
than usually belongs to its heroine. As the duura^ 
ter of Isabella is studiously kept down, in order to 
relieve that of the daughter of Manfred^ feiir read« 
ers are pleased with the concluding insiniuitiin^ 
that she became at length the bride of Theodores 
This is in some degree a departure from the rwles 
of chivalry ; and, however natural an occorreiiee m 
common Ufe, rather injures the magic illusions of 
romance. In other respects, making an allowanoe 
for the extraordinary incidents of a dark and tem- 
pestuous age, the story, so far as within the oovrse 
of natural events, is happily detailed, its progrem is 
uniform, its events interesting and wdll combined^ 
and the conclusion g^and, tragical, and affecting* 

The style of The Castle of Otranto is pure and 
correct English of the earlier and more dassical 
standard. Mr Walpole rejected, upon taste and 
principle, those heavy though powerful aoxiliariea 
which Dr Johnson imported from the Latin lan^ 
guage, and which have since proved to many a 
luckless wight, who has essayed to use them, as 
unmanageable as the gauntlets of Eryx, 

et pondiis et ipsa 

Hue illuc vinclorum immensa Tolumina versat. 

Neither does the purity of Mr Walpole's langnag^ 
and the simplicity of his narrative, admit that 
luxuriant, florid, and high-varnished landscape 
painting, with which Mrs Radclifie often adorned, 
and not unfrequently encumbered, her kindred ro- 
mances. Description, for its own sake, is scarcely 
once attempted in The Castle of Otranto ; and if 
authors would consider how very much this restrio- 
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tion tends to realize narratiTe, they might be tempted 
to abridge at least the showy and wordy exuberance 
of a styie fitter for poetry than prose. It is for the 
dialogue that Walpole reservefr his strength ; and 
it is remarkable how, whUe condiieting his mortal 
4igents with ail the art of a modem dramatist, he 
adheres to the sustained tone of chivalry, whidi 
marks the period of the action. This is not attained 
by patching his narrative or diak>gue with glossarial 
terms, or antique phraseology, but by taking care 
to exdude all that can awaken modem associations. 
In the one ease his romance would hare resembled 
a modern dress, preposterously decorated with 
antique ornaments ; in its present shape, he has 
retained the form of the ancient armour, but not 
its rust and cobwebs. In illustration of what is 
above stated, we refer the reader to the first inter- 
Tiew of Manfred with the Prince of Vicenza, 
where the manners and language of chivalry are 
finely painted, as well as the perturbation of con- 
scious guilt, confusing itself in attempted exculpa- 
tion, even before a mute accuser. The characters 
of the inferior domestics have been considered as 
not bearing a proportion sii^Eciently dignified to 
the rest of the story. But this is a poiiit on which 
the author has pleaded his own cause fully in the 
original Prefaces. 

We have only to add, in conclusion to these 
desultory remarks, that if Horace Walpole, who 
led the way in this new species of literary compo- 
sition, has been surpassed by some of his followers 
in difiuse brilliancy of description, and perhaps in 
the art of detaining the mind of the reader in a 
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State of feverish and anxious suspense, through a 
protracted and complicated narrative, more will yet 
remain with him than the single merit of originality 
and invention. The applause due to chastity and 
precision of style, — to a happy combination of su- 
pernatural agency with human interest, — ^to a tone 
of feudal manners and language, sustained by cha- 
racters strongly drawn and well discriminated, — 
and to unity of action, producing scenes alternately 
of interest and of grandeur ; — ^the applause, in fine, 
which cannot be denied to him who can excite the 
passions of fear and of pity, must be awarded to the 
author of The Castle of Otranto, ^ 

r 1 [The reader is referred to Mr D'Israeli*8 Ccdamitieg of 
Authort for a variety of piquant details respecting Lord Or- 
ford's literary and personal character ; as also to the Quarterly 
Heview, on his posthumous " Memoin of the last Ten Vears €f 
George IL; " and a brilliant article in the Edinbiirgh Rsviem 
for January, 1834, on his ** Letters to Sir Horace Mann,** edited 
in 1833 by the late Lord Dover. There are also various in. 
teresting passages concerning Walpole in Byron^s Letters and 
Diaries. Lord B. in one place lauds him as the author of th« 
last English Tragedy, and the first English Romance.] 
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CLARA REEVE. 

Clara Reeve, the ingenious authoress of The 
Old English Baron, was the daughter of the Re- 
verend William Reeve, M.A., Rector of Freston, 
and of Kerton, in Suffolk, and perpetual Curate of 
Saint Nicholas. Her grandfather was the Reverend 
Thomas Reeve, Rector of Storeham Aspal, and af- 
terwards of St Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, where the 
family had heen long resident, and enjoyed the 
rights of free hurghers. Miss Reeve's mother's 

maiden name was Smithies, daughter of 

Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller to King George I. 
In a letter to a friend, Mrs Reeve thus speaks of 
her father : — " My father was an old Whig ; from 
him I have learned all that I know ; he was my 
oracle ; he used to make me read the Parliamentary 
debates while he smoked his pipe after supper. I 
gaped and yawned over them at the time, but, un- 
awares to myself, they fixed my principles once and 
for ever. He made me read Rapin's History of 
England; the information it gave, made amends 
for its dryness. I read Catds Letters, by Trench- 
ard and Gordon ; I read the Greek and Roman 
Histories, and PlutarcKs Lives ; — all these at an 
age when few people of either sex can read their 
names." 
^ The Reverend Mr Reeve, himself one of a 
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£imily of eight children, had the same nmneroiis 
succession ; and it is therefore likely, that it was 
rather Clara's strong natural turn for study, than 
any degree of exclusive care which his partiality 
bestowed, that enabled her to acquire such a 
stock of early information. After his death, his 
widow resided in Colchester with three of theur 
daughters ; and it was here that Miss Clara ReeTe* 
first became an authoress, by traodating from LaiXhk 
Barclay's fine old romance, entitled Argents^ pub* 
lished in 1762, under the tide of Tlie PhcaUx. It 
was in 1777, ^yq years afterwards, that die produ- 
ced her first and most distingmshed work. It was 
published by Mr Dilly of the Poultry (who gmT» 
ten pounds for the copyright) under the title of 
The ChampioH of Virtue^ a Gothic Story, The 
work came to a second edition in the succeeding' 
year, and was then first called The Old JESngiiA 
Baron, The cause of the change we do not pre- 
tend to guess ; iov if Fitzowen be considttred as 
the Old English Baron, we do not see wherefore a 
character, passive in himself from beginning to end, 
and only acted upon by others, should be selected 
to g^ve a name to the story. We ought not to 
omit to mention, that this work is inscribed to Mrs 
Brigden, the daughter of Richardson, who is sta- 
ted to have lent her assistance to the reyisal and 
correction of the work. 

The success of The Old English Baron encou- 
raged Miss Reeve to devote more of her leisnre 
hours to literary composition, and she published in 
succession the following works : — The Ttvo Mem-\ 
tarsy a Modem Story; the Progress of Romamxie^ 
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ikrough Ttmes^ Countries, and Manners ; The Ex^ 
He; or Memoirs of the Count de Cronstadty the 
principal incidents of which are borrowed from a 
novel by M. D'Amaud ; The School far Widows^ 
a Novell Plans of Educationy with Remarks on 
the System of other Writers, in a duodecimo vo^ 
lume ; and The Memoirs of Sir Roger de Clarer^ 
douy a natural Son of Edward the Black Prince; 
with Anecdotes of mxcny other eminent Persons of 
the fourteenth Century. 

To these works we have to add another tale, 
of which the interest turned upon supernatural 
appearances, Miss Reeve informs the public, in a 
preface to a late edition of The Old English Baron^ 
that in compliance with the su^estion of a friend, 
she had composed Castle Connor, an Irish Story, 
in which apparitions were introduced. The manu- 
script, being intrusted to some careless or unfaith- 
fid person, fell aside, and was never recovered. 

The various novels of Clara Reeve are all mark- 
ed by excellent good sense, pure morality, and a 
competent conunand of those qualities which con- 
stitute a good romance. They were, generally 
speaking, favourably received at the time, but none 
of them took the same strong possession of the 
public mind as The Old English Baron, upon which 
the fame of the author may be considered as now 
exclusively rested. 

Miss Reeve, respected and beloved, led a retired 
life, admitting no materials for biography, until Sd 
December, 1803, when she died at Ipswich, her 
native city, at the advanced age of seventy-eight 
years. She was buried in the churchyard of St 
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Stephens, according to her particolar 
near to the grave of her friend, the Reverend 
Mr Derby. Her brother, the Reverend Thomas 
Reeve, still lives, as also her sister, Mrs Sarah 
Reeve, both advanced in life. Another brother, 
bred to the navy, attained the rank of vice-adnuial 
in that service. 

Snch are the only particulars which we hare 
been able to collect concerning this accomplished 
and estimable woman, and, in their simplicity, the 
reader may remark that of her life and of her cha- 
racter. As critics, it is our duty to make some 
farther observations, which shall be entirely confi- 
ned to her most celebrated work, upon which her 
fame arose, and on which, without meaning dispa- 
ragement to her other compositions, we conceive it 
entitled to rest. 

The authoress has herself informed us that Tke 
Old English Baron is the ^^ literary ofispring ok' 
The Castle of Otranto ; " and she has obliged us 
by pointing out the different and more limited view 
which she had adopted, of the supernatural machi* 
nery employed by Horace Walpole. She condemns 
the latter for the extravagance of several of his 
conceptions ; for the gigantic size of his sword and 
helmet ; and for the violent fictions of a walking 
picture, and a skeleton in a hermit's cowl. A 
ghost, she contends, to be admitted as an ingre- 
dient in romance, must behave himself like ghosts 
of sober demeanour, and subject himself to the 
common rules still preserved in grange and hall, 
as circumscribing beings of his description. 

We must, however, notwithstanding her autho- 
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rity, enter our protest against fettering the realm 
of shadows by the opinions entertained of it in the 
world of realities. If we are to try ghosts by the 
ordinary rules of humanity, we bar them of their 
privileges entirely. For instance, why admit the 
existence of an aerial phantom, and deny it the 
terrible attribute of magnifying its stature ? why 
admit an enchanted helmet, and not a gigantic one ? 
why allow as an impressive incident the fall of a 
suit of armour, thrown down, we must suppose, by 
no mortal hand, and at the same time deny the 
same supernatural influence the power of produ- 
cing the illusion (for it is only represented as such) 
upon Manfred, which gives seeming motion and 
life to the portrait of his ancestor ? It may be said, 
and it seems to be Miss Reeve's argument, that 
there is a verge of probability, which even the most 
violent figment must not transgress ; but we reply 
by the cross question, that if we are once to subject 
our preternatural agents to the limits of human 
reason, where are we to stop ? We might, under 
such a rule, demand of ghosts an account of the 
very circuitous manner in which they are pleased 
to open their communications with the living world. 
We might, for example, move a qiio warranto 
against the spectre of the murdered Lord Lovel, for 
lurking about the eastern apartment, when it might 
have been reasonably expected, that if he did not 
at once impeach his murderers to the next magi- 
strate, he might at least have put Fitzowen into 
the secret, and thus obtained the succession of his 
son more easily than by the dubious and circuitous 
route of a single combat. If there should be an 
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appeal against this impiitatioiiy founded on the uu» 
Tersal practice of ghosts, in soch circninstaiicei^ 
who always act with singular obliquity in disdosing' 
the guilt of which they complain, die matter be- 
comes a question of precedent; in which view ef 
the case, we may vindicate Horace Walpole for the 
gigantic exaggeration of his phantom, hj tlie nn»- 
lar expansion of the terrific vision of Fadoan, ib 
Blind Harry's Life of Waliace ; and we GOiikl» 
were we so disposed, have paralleled his moving 
picture, by the example of one with whiob we 
ourselves had some acquaintance, which was said 
both to move and to utter groans, to the great 
alarm of a family of the highest respectability. 

Where, then, may the reader ask, is the liDe ta 
be drawn ? or what are the limits to be placed to 
the reader's credulity, when those of common sense 
and ordinary nature are once exceeded? The 
question admits only one answer, namdy, that the 
author himself, being in fact the magician, AaJl 
evoke no spirits whom he is not capable mi endow«> 
ing with manners and language corresponding to 
their supernatural character. Thus Shakspesre^ 
drawing such characters as Caliban and Ariel, 
gave them reality, not by appealing to actual opi- 
nions, which his audience might entertain respecting* 
the possibility or impossibility of their existence, 
but by investing them with such attributes as nil 
readers and spectators recognised as those which 
must have corresponded to such extraordinary be- 
ings, had their existence been possible. If he had 
pleased to put into language the '^ squeaking and 
gibbering" of those disembodied phantoms which 
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haunted the streets of Rome, no doubt his wonder*- 
fill imagination could have filled np the sketchy 
which, marked by these two emphatic and singularly 
felicitous expressions, he has left as characteristic 
of the language of the dead. 

In this point of view, our authoress has, with 
equal judgment and accuracy, confined her flight 
within those limits on which her pinions could sup- 
port her ; and though we are disposed to contest 
her general principle, we are willing to admit it as 
a wise and prudent one, so far as applied to regu- 
late her own composition. In no part of The Old 
English BaroUy or of any other of her works, does 
Miss Reeve show the possession of a rich or power- 
ful imagination. Her dialogue is sensible, easy 
and agreeable, but neither marked by high flights 
of fancy, nor strong bursts of passion. Her appa- 
rition is an ordinary fiction, of which popular su- 
perstition used to furnish a thousand instances, 
when nights were long, and a family, assembled 
round a Christmas log, had little better to do than 
to listen to such tales. Miss Reeve has been very 
felicitously cautious in showing us no more of 
Lord LoveFs ghost than she needs must — ^he is a 
silent apparition, palpable to the sight only, and 
never brought forward into such broad daylight 
as might have dissolved our reverence. And sa 
far, we repeat, the authoress has used her own 
power to the utmost advantage, and gained her 
point by not attempting a step beyond it. But 
we cannot allow that the rule which, in her own 
case, has been well and wisely adopted, ought t» 
drcumscribe a bolder and a more imaginative writer. 
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In what may be called the costume, or keeping, 
of the chivalrous period in which the scene of hodi 
is laid, the language and style of Horace VTalpole, 
together with his intimate acquaintance with the 
manners of the middle ages, form an incalculable 
difference betwixt The Castle of Otranio and The 
Old English Baron. Clara Reeve, probably, was 
better acquainted with Plutarch and Rapin, than 
with Froissart or Olivier de la M arche. This is no 
imputation on the taste of that ingenious lady. In 
her days, Macbeth was performed in a general's 
full uniform, and Lord Hastings was dressed like 
a modern high chamberlain going to court. Or, if 
she looked to romances for her authority, those of 
the French school were found introducing, under 
the reign of Cyrus or of Faramond, or in the early 
republic at Rome, the sentiments and manners of 
the court of Louis XIV. In the present day, more 
attention to costume is demanded, and authors, as 
well as players, are obliged to make attempts, how- 
ever fantastic or grotesque, to imitate the manners, 
on the one hand, and the dress on the other, of the 
times in which the scene is laid. Formerly, nothing 
of this kind was either required or expected ; and it 
is not improbable that the manner in which Wal- 
pole circumscribes his dialogue (in most instances) 
within the stiff and stern precincts prescribed by a 
strict attention to the manners and language of the 
times, is the first instance of such restrictions. In 
Tlie Old English JBaron, on the contrary, all 
parties speak and act much in the fashion of the 
seventeenth century ; employ the same phrases of 
courtesy ; and adopt the same tone of conversation. 
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Baron Fitzowen, and the principal characters, talk 
af^er the fashion of country squires of that periody 
and the lower personages like gaffers and gammers 
of the same era. And << were hut the comhat in 
lists left out," or converted into a modem duel, the 
whole train of incidents might, for any peculiarity 
to he traced in the dialect or narration, have taken 
place in the time of Charles II., or in either of the 
two succeeding reigns. As it is, the story reads as 
if it had heen transcribed into the language, and 
remodelled according to the ideas, of this lattev 
period. Yet we are uncertain whether, upon the 
whole, this does not rather add to, than diminish 
the interest of the work ; — at least it gives an into* 
rest of a different kind, which, if it cannot compete 
with that which arises out of a highly exalted and 
poetical imagination, and a strict attention to tho 
character and manners of the middle ages, has yet 
this advantage, that it reaches its point more sure- 
ly, than had a higher, more difficult, and more 
ambitious line of composition been attempted. 

To explain our meaning : — He that would please- 
the modem world, yet present the exact impres- 
sion of a tale of the middle ages, will repeatedly 
find that he will be obliged, in despite of his utmost 
exertions, to sacrifice the last to the first object, 
and eternally expose himself to the just censure of 
the rigid antiquary, because he must, to interest the 
readers of the present time, invest his characters 
with language and sentiments unknown to the 
period assigned to his story ; and thus his utmost 
efforts only attain a sort of composition between 
the tme and the fictitious^— -just as the dress of 
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Lear^ as performed on the stage, is neitker that of a 
modem sovereign, nor the cerulean painting and 
bear-hide with which the Britons, at the time whm, 
that monarch is supposed to have lived, tattooed tkeir 
persons, and sheltered themselves from cokL AH 
this inconsistency is avoided by adopting the style 
of our grandfathers and great-grandfiitherB, si^ 
ciently antiquated to accord with the antiqoaled 
character of the narrative, yet copious enong-li t» 
express all that is necessary to its interest, and to 
supply that deficiency of colourmg which the mere 
ancient times do not afibrd. 

It is no doubt true, that 7^ OldEnglM Sarmiy 
written in the latter and less ambitions taste^ it 
sometimes tame and tedious, not to say mean and 
tiresome. The total absence of peculiar eharaeler 
(for every person introduced is rather described as 
one of a genus than as an original, discriminatec^ 
and individual person) may have its effect in pro- 
ducing the taedium which loads the story in some 
places. This is a general defect in the novels of tils 
period, and it was scarce to be expected that the 
jimiable and accomplished authoress, in her sedii- 
ded situation, and with acquaintance oi events and 
characters derived from books alone, should have 
rivalled those authors who gathered their know- 
ledge of the human heart from having, like Fidtd- 
ing and Smollett, become acquainted, by sad expe- 
rience, with each turn of "many-coloured life.* 
Nor was it to be thought that she should have 
emulated in thi? particular her prototype Walpole, 
who, as a statesman, a poet, and a man of the world, 
*^ who knew the wodd like a man,* has given mock 
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individual character to his sketch of Manfred. 
What we here speak of is not the deficiency in the 
style and eoetnme, but a certain creeping and low 
line of narratire and sentiment; which may be 
best illustrated by the grave and minute account- 
ing into which Sir Philip Harday and the Baron 
Fitzowen enter, — after an event so unpleasant as 
the judgment of Heaven upon a murderer, brought 
about by a judicial combat, and that combat occa- 
sioned by the awful and supernatural occurrences 
in the eastern chamber, — ^where we find the arrears 
of the estate gravely set off against the educatiim 
of the heir, and his early maintenance in the 
Baron's family. Yet even these prolix, minute^ 
and unnecessary details, are precisely such as would 
occur in a similar story told by a grandsire or 
:grandame to a circle assembled round a winter's 
fire ; and while they take from the dignity of the 
composition, and would therefore have been reject- 
ed by a writer of more exalted imagination, do 
certainly add in some degree to its reality, and 
beai* in that respect a resemblance to the art with 
which Dc Foe impresses on his readers the truth 
of his fictions, by the insertion of many minute, and 
immaterial, or unnatural circumstances, which we 
are led to suppose could only be recorded because 
they are true. Perhaps, to be circumstantial and 
abundant in minute detail, and in one word, though 
an unauthorized one, to be somewhat prosy^ is a 
secret mode of securing a certain necessary degree 
of credulity from the hearers of a ghost-story. It 
gives a sort of quaint antiquity to the whole, as 
belonging to the times of " superstitious elde/' and 
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those wliom we have observed to excel in oral nar-* 
ratives of such a nature, usually study to secure the 
attention of their audience by employing' this art. 
At least, whether owing to this mode of telling* her 
tale, or to the interest of the story itself, and its 
appeal to the secret reserve of superstitious feeling' 
which maintains its influence in most bosoms, 7%e 
Old English Baron has always produced as strong 
an effect as any story of the kind, although liable 
to the objections which we have freely stated, 
without meaning to impeach the talents of the ami- 
able authoress. 

Dismissing this interesting subject for the pre- 
sent, we trust we may find some future opportunity 
to offer a few more general remarks on the intro- 
duction of supernatural machinery into modern 
works of fiction. 
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MRS ANN RADCLIFFE. 

Th£ life of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, spent in tlie 
quiet shade of domestic privacy, and in the inter- 
diange of familiar affections and sympathies, ap- 
pears to have been as retired and sequestered, as 
the fame of her writings was brilliant and uniyer- 
saL The most authentic account of her birth, fa- 
mily, and personal appearance, seems to be that 
contained in the following communication to a 
work of contemporary biography.^ 

" She was," (says this writer,) " bom in London, 
in the year 1764, [9th July ;] the daughter of 
William and Ann Wai-d, who, though in trade, 
were nearly the only persons of their two famUies 
not living in handsome, or at least easy independ- 
ence. Her paternal grandmother was a Cheselden,. 
the sister of the celebrated surgeon, of whose kind 
regard her father had a grateful recollection, and 
some of whose presents, in books, I have seen. The 
late Lieutenant- Colonel Cheselden, of Somerby in 
Leicestershire, was, I think, another nephew of the 
surgeon. Her father's aunt, the late Mrs Barwell, 
first of Leicester, and then of Duffield in Derby- 
shire, was one of the sponsors at her baptism. Her 
maternal grandmother yrus Anne Gates, the sister 

s [Annttal Biography and Obituary, yoL tUL, for 18lM<] 

VOL. Ill, y 
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o¥ Dr Samuel Jebb, of Stratford, who was the 
father of Sir Richard : on that side she was also 
related to Dr Halifax, Bishop of Gloncester, and 
to Dr Halifax, Physician to the King. Perhaps it 
may gratify curiosity to state farther, that she was 
descended from a near relative of the De Witts of 
Holland. In some family papers which I have seen, 
it is stated, that a De Witt, of the family of John 
and Cornelius, came to England, under the patron- 
age of government, upon some design of draining* 
the fens in Lincolnshire, bringing with him a 
daughter, Amelia, then an infant. The prosecution 
of the plan is supposed to have been interrupted 
by the rebellion, in the time of Charles the First ; 
but De Witt appears to have passed the remainder 
of his life in a mansion near Hull, and to have lef); 
many children, of whom Amelia was the mother of 
one of Mrs RadcliiFe's ancestors. 

" This admirable writer, whom I remember irom 
about the time of her twentieth year, was, in her 
youth, of a figure exquisitely proportioned ; while 
she resembled her father, and his brother and sis- 
ter, in being low of stature. Her complexion was 
beautiful, as was her whole countenance, especially 
her eyes, eyebrows, and mouth. Of the faculties 
of her mind, let her works speak. Her tastes were 
such as might be expected from those works. To 
contemplate the glories of creation, but more par- 
ticularly the grander features of their display, was 
one of her chief delights : to listen to fine music 
was another. She had also a gratification in listen- 
ing to any good verbal sounds ; and would desire 
to hear passages repeated from the Latin and Greek 
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classics; requiring, at intervals, the most literal 
translations that could be given, with all that was 
possible of their idiom, how much soever the ver- 
sion might be embarrassed by that aim at exactness. 
Though her fancy was prompt, and she was, as 
will readily be supposed, qualified in many respects 
for conversation, she had not the confidence and 
presence of mind, without which, a person conscious 
of being observed, can scarcely be at ease, except 
in long-tried society. Yet she had not been without 
some good examples of what must have been ready 
conversation in more extensive circles. Besides that 
a great part of her youth had been passed in the 
residence of her superior relatives, she had the 
advantage of being much loved, when a child, by 
the late Mr Bentley ; to whom, on the establish- 
ment of the fabric known by the name of Wedg- 
wood and Bentle/s, was appropriated the super- 
intendence of all that related to form and design. 
Mr Wedgwood was the intelligent man of com- 
merce, and the able chemist ; Mr Bentley the man 
of more general literature, and of taste in the arts. 
One of her mother's sisters was married to Mr 
Bentley ; and, during the life of her aunt, who was 
accomplished < according to the moderation,' — ^may 
I say, the toise moderation ? — of that day, the little 
niece was a favourite guest at Chelsea, and after- 
wards at Turnham Green, where Mr and Mrs 
Bentley resided. At their house she saw several 
persons of distinction for literature; and others 
who, without having been so distinguished, were 
beneficial objects of attention for their minds and 
their manners. Of the former dass the late Mrs 
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Montague, and once, I think, Mrs Piozzi ; of the* 
latter, Mrs Ord. The gentleman, called Atheniaii 
Stuart, was also a risitor there.** 

Thus respectably born and connected. Miss TVard^ 
at the age of twenty-three, acquired the name whicli 
she has made so famous, by marrying William Rad- 
diffe, Esq., graduated at Oxford, and a student of 
law. He renounced, however, the prosecution of 
his legtl studies, and became afterwards proprietor 
and editor of the English Chronicle, 

Thus connected in a manner which must haTO 
induced her to cherish her literary powers, Mra 
RadclifPe first came before the public as a novelist 
in 1789, only two years after her marriage^ and 
when she was twenty-five years old. The Romance^ 
entitled The Castles of Athlin and Dunbcq/nep 
which she then produced, gave, however, but mo* 
derate intimation of the author's eminent powers* 
The scene is laid in Scotland, during the dark ages^ 
but without a.ny attempt to trace either the peculiar 
manners or scenery of the country ; and although^ 
in reading the work with that express purpose, we 
can now trace some germs of that taste and talent 
for the wild, romantic, and mysterious, which the 
authoress afterwards employed with such offset, w^ 
cannot consider it, on the whole, as by any means 
worthy of her pen. It is nevertheless curious to 
compare this sketch with Mrs Radcliffe's more 
esteemed productions, since it is of consequence to 
the history of human genius to preserve its eartier 
efibrts, that we may trace, if possible, how the oak. 
at length germinates from the unmarked aoom. 

Mrs RaddijSe's genius was more advantageously' 
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displayed in the Sicilian JRomaneey which appeared 
in 1790, and which, as we ourselres (then novel- 
readers of no ordinary appetite) well recollect, 
attracted in a considerable degree the attention of 
the public. This work displays the exuberance 
and fertility of imagination, which was the author's 
principal characteristic. Adventurer heaped on 
adventures, in quick and brilliant succession, with 
all the hair-breadth charms of escape or capture, 
hurry the reader along with them, and the imagery 
and scenery by which the action is relieved, arc 
like those of a splendid Oriental tale. Still this 
work had marked traces of the defects natural to 
an unpractised author. The scenes were inartifi- 
cially connected, and the characters hastily sketch- 
ed, without any attempt at individual distinctiona ; 
being cast in the usual mould of ardent lover% 
tyrannical parents, with domestic ruffians, guards^ 
and others, who had wept or stormed through the 
chapters of romance, without much alteration in 
their £a,mily habits or features, for a quarter of a 
century before Mrs RaddifPe's lime. Neverthelessy 
the Sicilian JRomaruie attracted mudi notice among 
the novel-readers of the day, as far excelling the 
ordinary meagreness of stale and uninteresting in- 
cident with which they were at that time regaled 
£rom the Leadenhall press. Indeed, the praise may 
be claimed for Mrs Raddiffe, of having been the 
first to introduce into her prose fictions a beautifiil 
and fanciful tone of natural description and impres- 
«ive narrative, which had hitherto been exdusivel j 
M^pHed to poetry. Fielding, Richardson, Smollet^ 
<even Walpole, though writing upon an imaginattve 
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subject, are decidedly prose authors. Mrs Raddifla 
has a title to be considered as the first poetess of 
romantic fiction, that is, if actual rhythm shall not 
be deemed essential to poetry. 

The Romance of the Forest, which appeared in 
1791, placed the author at once in that rank and 
preeminence in her own particular style of compo- 
sition, which her works have ever since maintained. 
Her fancy, in this new effort, was more regulated, 
and subjected to the fetters of a regular story. The 
persons, too, although perhaps there is nothing very 
original in the conception, were depicted with skill 
far superior to that which the author had hitherto 
displayed, and the work attracted the public atten- 
tion in proportion. That of La Motte, indeed, is 
sketched with particular talent, and most part of 
the interest of the piece depends upon the vacilla- 
tions of a character, who, though upon the whole 
we may rather term him weak and vicious, than 
villanous, is, nevertheless, at every moment on the 
point of becoming an agent in atrocities which his 
heart disapproves of. He is the exact picture ** of 
the needy man who has known better days ;" one 
who, spited at the world, from which he has been 
expelled with contempt, and condemned by cirf 
cumstances to seek an asylum in a desolate mansion 
full of mysteries and horrors, avenges himself, by 
playing the gloomy despot within his own family^ 
and tyrannizing over those who were subjected to 
him only by their strong sense of duty. A mor^ 
powerful agent appears on the scene — obtains the 
mastery over this dark but irresolute spirit, and, by 
alternate exertion of seduction and terror, oompeU 
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liim to be his agent in schemes against the virtue, 
and even the life of an orphan, whom he was bound 
in gratitude, as well as in honour and hospitality, 
to cherish and protect. 

The heroine, too, wearing the usual costume of 
innocence, purity, and simplicity, as proper to he- 
roines as white gowns are to the sex in general, has 
some pleasant touches of originality. Her grateful 
affection for the La Motte family — ^her reliance on 
their truth and honour, when the wife had become 
unkind, and the father treacherous towards her, is 
an interesting and individual trait in her character. 

But although undoubtedly the talents of Mrs 
Raddiffe, in the important point of drawing and 
finishing the characters of her narrative, wer(; 
greatly improved since her earlier attempts, and 
manifested sufficient power to raise her far above 
the common crowd of novelists, this was not the 
department of art on which her popularity rested. 
The public were chiefly aroused, or rather fascina- 
ted, by the wonderful conduct of a story, in whicli 
the author so successfully called out the feelings of 
mystery and of awe, while chapter after chapter, 
and incident after incident, maintained the thrilling 
attraction of awakened curiosity and suspended 
interest. Of these, every reader felt the force, from 
the sage in his study, to the family group in middle 
life, which assembles round the evening taper, to 
seek a solace from the toils of ordinary existence by 
an excursion into the regions of imagination. The 
tale was the more striking, because varied and re- 
lieved by descriptions of the ruined mansion, and 
the forest with which it is surrounded, under so 
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many different points of riew, now pleasing^ and 
serene, now gloomy, now terrible — scenes -whidi 
could only have been drawn by one to whom nature 
had given the eye of a painter, with the spirit of a 
poet. 

In 1793, Mrs Radcliffe had the adyantag^e of 
visiting the scenery of the Rhine, and, althoug^h we 
are not positive of the fact, we are strongly incUned 
to suppose, that The Mysteries of Udolpho were 
written, or at least corrected, after the date of 
this journey; for the mouldering castles of the 
robber-chivalry of Germany, situated on the wild 
and romantic banks of that celebrated stream^ seem 
to have given a bolder flight to her imagination, 
and a more glowing character to her colonriiig, 
than are exhibited in The JRomance of the Forest, 
The scenery on the Lakes of Westmoreland, wliidi 
Mrs Radcliffe visited about the same time^ was also 
highly calculated to awaken her fancy, as nature 
has in these wild but beautiful regions realised the 
descriptions in which this authoress loved to in- 
dulge. Her remarks upon these countries were 
given to the public in 1794, in a very well- written 
work, entitled, A Journey through Holland^ SfCm 

Much was of course expected from Mrs Rad- 
cliffe's next effort, and the booksellers felt them- 
selves authorized in offering what was then eonsi- 
dered as an unprecedented sum, L.500, for The 
Mysteries of Udolpho. It often happens, that a 
writer's previous reputation proves the greatest 
enemy which, in a second attempt upon public 
favour, he has to encounter. Exaggerated expec- 
tations are excited and circulated, and criticism^ 
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which had been seduced into former approbatum 
by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened 
and alert to pounce upon every fsuling. Mrs Rad- 
cliffe's popularity, however, stood the test, and was 
heightened rather than diminished by JTie Mt/ste- 
Ties of Udolpho. The very name was £Eisdnating ; 
and the public, who rushed upon it with all the 
eagerness of curiosity, rose from it with unsated 
appetite. When a family was numerous, the vo- 
lumes always flew, and were sometimes torn, from 
hand to hand; and the complaints of those whose 
studies were thus interrupted, were a general tri- 
bute to the genius of the author. Another might 
be found of a different and higher description, in 
the dwelling of the lonely invalid, or imregarded 
votary of celibacy, who was bewitched away from 
a sense of solitude, of indisposition, of the neglect 
of the world, or of secret sorrow, by the potent 
charm of this mighty enchantress. Perhaps the 
perusal of such works may, without injustice, be 
compared with the use of opiates, baneful, when 
habitually and constantly resorted to, but of most 
blessed power in those moments of pain and of lan- 
guor, when the whole head is sore, and the whole 
heart sick. If those who rail indiscriminately at 
this species of composition, were to consider the 
quantity of actual pleasure which it produces, and 
the much greater proportion of real sorrow and 
distress which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought 
to moderate their critical pride, or religious into- 
lerance. 

To return to The Mysteries of Udolpho. The 
author, pursuing her own favomrite bent of oompo« 
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sition, and again waving her wand oyer the world 
of wonder and imagination, had judiciously used a 
spell of broader and more potent command. The 
situation and distresses of the heroines, have here, 
and in The Romance of the Forest^ a general aspect 
of similarity. Both are divided from the object of 
their attachment by the gloomy influence of unfidtb- 
fiil and oppressive guardians, and both become 
inhabitants of time-stricken towers, and witnesses 
of scenes now bordering on the supernatural, and 
now upon the horrible. But this general resem- 
blance is only such as we love to recognise in pictures 
which have been painted by the same hand, and as 
companions for each other. Every thing in The 
Mysteries of Udolpho is on a larger and more 
sublime scale, than in The Romance of the Forest; 
the interest is of a more agitating and tremendous 
nature; the scenery of a wilder and more terrific 
description ; the characters distinguished by fiercer 
and more gigantic features. Montoni, a lofiy- 
souled desperado, and Captain of Condottieri, stands 
beside La Motte and liis Marquis, like one of 
Milton's fiends beside a witch's familiar. Adeline 
is confined within a ruined manor-house, but her 
sister heroine, Emily, is imprisoned in a huge castle, 
like those of feudal times; the one is attacked and 
defended by bands of armed banditti, the other 
only threatened by a visit from constables and thief- 
takers. The scale of the landscape is equally dif- 
ferent; the quiet and limited woodland scenery of 
the one work forming a contrast with the splendid 
and high- wrought descriptions of Italian mountain 
grandeur which occur in the other. 
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In general, The Mysteries of Udolpho was, at 
its first appearance, considered as a step beyond 
Mrs Radcliffe's former work, high as that had just- 
ly advanced her. We entertain the same opinion 
in again reading them both, even after some years>' 
interval. Yet there were persons of no mean judg- 
ment, to whom the simplicity of The Romance of 
the Forest seemed preferable to the more highly 
coloured and broader style of The Mysteries of 
Udolpho; and it must remain matter of opinion, 
whether their preference be better founded than in 
the partialities of a first love, which in literature, 
as in life, are often unduly predominant. With 
the majority of readers, the superior magnificence 
of landscape, and dignity of conception of charac- 
ter, secured the palm for the more recent work. 

The fifth production by which Mrs Radclifib 
arrested the attention of the public, was fated to 
be her last. The Italian^ which appeared in ITO?, 
was purchased by the booksellers for L.800, and 
obtained a share of public favour equal to any of its 
predecessors. Here, too, the author had, with 
much judgment, taken such a point of distance and 
distinction, that while employing her own peculiar 
talent, and painting in the style of which she may 
be considered the inventor, she cannot be charged 
with repeating or copying herself. She selected 
the new and powerful machinery afibrded her by 
the Popish religion, when established in its para- 
mount superiority, and thereby had at her disposal, 
monks, spies, dungeons, the mute obedience of the 
bigot, the dark and dominating spirit of the crafty 
priest, — all the thunders of the Vatican, and all the 
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terrors of the Inquisition. This fortanate adop- 
tion placed in the hands of the authoress a power- 
ful set of agents, who were at once supplied witii 
means and motives for bringing forward scenes of 
horror; and thus a tinge of probability was thrown 
over even those parts of the story, which are most 
inconsistent with the ordinary train of hunaa 
events. 

Most writers of romance have been desirous to 
introduce their narrative to the reader, in some 
manner which might at once excite interest, and 
prepare his mind for the species of excitation which 
it was the author's object to produce. In The Itc^ 
Hatty this has been achieved by Mrs Radcli£Rs with 
an uncommon degree of felicity; nor is there any 
part of the romance itself which is more striking, 
than its impressive commencement. 

A party of English travellers visit a Neapolitan 
church: — 

'* Within the shade of the portico, a person with folded arm^ 
and eyes directed towards the ground, was padng behind Aa 
fiillars the whole extent of the pavement, and was apparently so 
engaged hy his own thoughts, as not to observe that strangers 
were approaching. He turned, however, suddenly, as if startled 
l>y the sound of steps, and then, without fttrther pausing, g^ded 
to a door that opened into the church, and disappeared. 

" There was something too extraordinary in the figure of thui 
man, and too singular in his conduct, to pass unnoticed by the 
visitors. He was of a tall thin figure, bending forward from th* 
shoulders ; of a sallow complexion, and harsh features, and had 
an eye which, as it looked up from the cloak that muffled the 
lower part of his countenance, was expressive of uncommon fe- 
rocity. 

** The traveUers, on entering the church, looked round for 
the stranger, who had passed thither before them, but ho was 
nowhere to be seen ; and, through all the shade of the long aisles» 
enly one other person appeared. This was a friar of the adjoin** 
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ing convent, who sometimes pointed out to strangers tlie object* 
in the church which were most worthy of attention, and who nowr^ 
with this design, approached the party that had just entered. 

** When the party had viewed the different shrines and what* 
ever had been judged worthy of observation, and wore returning 
through an obscure aisle towards the portico, they perceived the 
person who had appeared upon the ste|M, passing towards a con* 
fessional on the left, and, as he entered it, one of the party 
pointed him out to the friar, and enquired who he was; the friwr 
turning to look after him, did not immediately reply, but, on the 
question being repeated, he inclined his head, as in a kind of 
obeisance, and calmly replied, ' He is an assassin.* 

" ' An assassinl* exclaimed one ci tibe Englishmen ; ' an as* 
sassin, and at liberty I * 

** An Italian genUeman, who was of the party, smiled at tike 
astonishment of his friend. 

" ' He has sought sanctuary here,* replied the £riar ; ' withia 
these walls he may not be hurt.' 

** * Do your altars, then, protect a murderer 1 * said die Bag* 
lishman. 

'* * He could find shelter nowhere else,* answered the friar, 
meekly. 

** * But observe yonder confessional,' added the Italian, 'Uiaft 
beyond the pillars on the left of the aisle, below e painted win- 
dow. Have you discovered it ? The colours of the glass throw, 
instead of a light, a shade over that part of the church, whicliy 
perhaps, prevents your distinguishing what I mean.* 

" The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed, and ob- 
served a confessional of oak, or some very dark wood, adjoining^ 
die wall, and remarked also, that it was the same which the as- 
sassin had just entered. It consisted of three compartments, 
covered wiUi a black canopy. In the central division was the 
chair of the confessor, elevated by several steps above the pave- 
ment of the church ; and on either hand was a small closet, or 
box, with steps leading up to a grated partition, at which the peni- 
tent might kneel, and, concealed from observation, pour into the 
ear of the confessor, the consdousness ci crimes that lay heavy 
at his heart. 

" ' You observe it?' said the Italian. 

*' * I do,* replied the Englishman : ' it is the same which th* 
liin had passed into ; end I think it one of the most gloomy 
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•pott I ever beheld ; the view of it is enough to ttrike a criatiiial 
with deipair ! ' 

** ' We, in Italy, are not so apt to despair,* replied the Ita- 
lian, smilingly. 

** * Well, but what of this confessional ? ' eaqoirad the £i^« 
lishman. ' The assassin entered it.* 

'* ' He has no relation with what I am about to mmtimi,* 
said the Italian ; ' but I wish you to mark the plaee, beoause 
some very extraordinary circumstances bel<Hig to it.* 

*' ' What are they?* said the Englishman. 

" ' It is now several years since the confession, which is ooa* 
nected with them, was made at that very confeaaimial,* added 
the Italian ; ' the view of it, and the sight of ihe aaaaaaiii, wiA 
your surprise at the liberty which is allowed him, lad me to a 
recollection of the story. When you return to the hotel, I will 
communicate it to you, if you have no pleasanter mode of en- 
gaging your time.' 

" ' After I have taken another view of this solemn edifice,' 
replied the Englishman, ' and particularly of the ccmfesaional 
you have pointed to my notice.' 

" While the Englishman glanced his eye over the high roofs, 
and along the solemn perspectives of the Santa del Pianto, he 
perceived the figure of the assassin stealing from the confessional 
across the choir, and, shocked on again beholding him, ho turned 
his eyes, and hastily quitted the church. 

'* The friends then separated, and the Englishman, iomi after 
seturning to his hotel, received the volume. He read as follows. " 

This introductory passage, which, for the refer- 
ences which it hears to the story, and the anxious 
curiosity it excites in the reader's mind, may be 
compared to the dark and vaulted gateway of an 
ancient castle, is followed by a tale of correspond- 
ing mystery and terror ; in detailing which, the art 
of Mrs RadclifPe, who was so great a mistress of 
throwing her narrative into mystery, affording half 
intimations of veiled and secret horrors, is used- 
perhaps to the very uttermost. And yet, though 
our reason ultimately presents us with this criticism^ 
we believe she generally suspends her remonstrance 
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till the perusal is ended ; and it is not until the last 
page is read, and the last volume closed, that we 
feel ourselves disposed to censure that which has 
so keenly interested us. We become then at 
length aware, that there is no uncommon merit in 
the general contrivance of the story ; that many of 
the incidents are improbable, and some of the 
mysteries left unexplained ; yet the impression of 
general delight which we have received from the 
perusal, remains unabated, for it is founded on 
recollection of the powerful emotions of wonder, 
curiosity, even fear, to which we have been sub- 
jected during the currency of the narrative. 

A youth of high birth and noble estates becomes 
enamoured of a damsel of low fortunes, unknown 
race, and all that portion of beauty and talents 
which belongs to a heroine of romance.* Their 
union is opposed by his family, and chiefly by the 
pride of his mother, who calls to her aid the real 
hero of the tale, her confessor. Father Schedoni, a 
strongly drawn character as ever stalked through 
the regions of romance, equally detestable for the 
crimes he has formerly perpetrated, and those 
wliich he is willing to commit ; formidable from 
his talents and energy ; at once a hypocrite and a 
profligate, unfeeling, unrelenting, and implacable. 
With the aid of this agent, Vivaldi, the lover, is 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition, while 
EUena, his bride, is carried by the pitiless monk to 
an obscure den, where, finding the services of an 
associate likely to foil his expectation, he resolves 
to murder her with his own hand. Hitherto the 
story, or, at least, the situation, is not altogether 
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dissimilar from the Mysteries of Udolpho s hut 
the fine scene, where the monk, in the act of rai- 
sing his arm to murder his sleeping yictim, disoo- 
vers her to be hb own child, is of a new, grand^ 
and powerfiil character ; and the horrors of the 
wretch, who, on the brink of murder, has bat just 
escaped from committing a crime of yet more exag- 
gerated horror, constitute the strongest paintiiig 
which has been produced by Mrs Raddiffe's pencil^ 
and form a crisis well fitted to be actually embodied 
on canvass by some great master. In the prisons 
of the Inquisition, the terrific Schedoni is met» 
counterplotted, and at length convicted, by the 
agency of a being as wicked as himself, who had 
once enjoyed his confidence. Several pauses of 
breathless suspense are thrown in, during the 
detail of these intrigues, by which Mrs Raddife 
knew so well how to give interest to the work. 

On reconsidering the narrative, we indeed dis- 
cover that many of the incidents are imperfectly 
explained, and that we can distinguish points iqwn. 
which the authoress had doubtless intended to lay 
the foundation of something which she aflterwards 
forgot or omitted. Of the first class, is the asto- 
nishment testified by the Grand Inquisitor with 
such striking effect, when a strange voice was 
heard, even in the awful presence of that stem tri- 
bunal, to assume the task of interrogation proper 
to its judges. The incident in itself is most im- 
pressive. As Vivaldi is blindfolded, and bound 
upon the rack, the voice of a mysterious agent> 
who had repeatedly crossed his path, and always 
eluded his search, is heard to mingle in his exami« 
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nation, and strikes the whole assembly with con- 
sternation. 

« < Who is come amongst us?' he [the Grand Inquisitor] 
repeated, in a louder tone. Still no answer was returned ; 
but again a confused murmur sounded from tl^e tribunal, and 
a general consternation seemed to prevail. No person spoke 
'«rith sufficient preeminence to be understood by Vivaldi; 
something extraordinary appeared to be passing, and Jie 
awaited the issue with all the patience he could command* 
Soon after he hetird the doors opened, and the noise of per- 
sons quitting the chamber. A deep silence followed ; but he 
was certain that the familiars were still beside him, waiting 
to begin their worH of torture.'* 

This is all unquestionably very impressive ; but 
no other explanation of the intruder's character is 
given, ihsLTL that he is an officer of the Inqiusition ; 
a circumstance which may explain his being pre- 
sent at Vivaldi's examination, but by no means his 
interference with it, against the pleasure of the 
Grand Inquisitor. The latter certainly would 
neither have been surprised at the presence of one 
of his own officials, nor overawed by his deport- 
ment ; since the one was a point of ordinary duty^ 
and the other must have, been accounted as an 
impertinence. It may be added also, that there is 
no full or satisfactory reason assigpoed for the fell 
and unpltying hostility of Zampari to Schedoni, 
and that the reasons which can be gathered are 
inadequate and trivial. 

We may notice an instance of even greater ne- 
gligence, in the passages respecting the ruined pa- 
lace of the Baron di Cambrusca, where the imper- 
fect tale of horror hinted at by a peasant, the guide 
of Schedoni, appears to jar upon the galled con- 
science of the monk^and induces the reader to expecl; 

VOL. HI, z 
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a train of important consequences. Unquestioiiablyv 
the ingenious authoress had meant this half-told 
tale to correspond with some particulars in the 
proposed developement of the story, which havm^ 
been finished more hastily, or in a different manner 
from what she intended, she had, like a careless 
knitter, neglected to take up her ^ loose stitdtes.** 
It is, however, a baulking of the reader's imagina- 
tion, which authors in this department would do 
well to guard against. At the same time, critics 
arc bound in mercy to remember, how much more 
easy it is to devise a complicated chain of interest, 
than to disentangle it with perfect felicity. Dry* 
den, it is said, used to curse the inventors of fifth 
acts in the drama, and romance- writers owe no 
blessings to the memory of him who devised ex- 
planatory chapters. 

We have been told, that in this beautiful ro- 
mance, the customs and rules of the Inquisition 
have been violated ; a charge more easily made 
than proved, and which, if true, is of minor impor- 
tance, because its code is happily but little known 
to us. It is matter of more obvious criticism, and 
therefore a greater error, that the scraps of Italian 
language introduced to give locality to the scene, 
are not happily chosen, and savour of affectation. 
But if Mrs Radcliffe did not intimately understand 
the language and manners of Italy, die following 
extract may prove how well she knew how to paint 
Italian scenery, which she could only have seen in 
the pictures of Claude or Poussin. 

' *< These excursions sometimes led to Piizzuoli, Baia, or the 
woody cliffs of Fausilippo; and as, on their retam, they 
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glided along the moonlight bay, the melodies of Italian 
strains seemed to give enchantment to the scenery of its shore. 
At this cool hour the voices of the vinedressers were fre- 
quently heard in trio, as they reposed, after the labour of the 
day, on some pleasant promontory, under the shade of poplars ; 
or the brisk music of the dance from fishermen, on the mar- 
gin of the waves below. The boatmen rested on their oara^ 
"while their company listened to voices modulated by sensibi- 
lity to finer eloquence, than it is in the power of art alone to 
display ; and at others, while they observed the airy natural 
grace, which distinguishes the dance of the fishermen and 
peasant girls of Naples. Frequently, as they glided round a 
promontory, whose shaggy masses impended far over the sea, 
such magic scenes of beauty unfolded, adorned by these dan- 
cing groups on the bay beyond, as no pencil could do justice 
to. The deep clear waters reflected every image of the land- 
scape ; the cliffs, branching into wild forms, crowned with 
groves, whose rough foliage often spread down their steeps in 
picturesque luxuriance ^ the ruined villa, on some bold poin^ 
peeping through the trees; peasants' cabins hanging on the 
precipices, and the dancing figures on the strand — all touched 
with the silvery tint and soft shadows of moonlight. On the 
other hand, the sea, trembling with a long line of radiance^ 
and showing in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing 
in every direction along its surface, presented a prospect as 
grand as the landscape was beautiful." 

There are other descriptive passages, which, 
like those in Tfie Mysteries of Udolphoy approach 
more nearly to the style of Salvator Rosa. 

The Italian was received with as much ardour 
as Mrs Radcliffe's two previous novels, and it was 
from no coldness on the part of the public, that, 
like an actress in full possession of applauded 
powers, she chose to retreat from the stage in the 
blaze of her fame. After publication of The Ita- 
lian^ in 1797, the public were not favoured with 
any more of Mrs Radcliffe's works. 

We are left in vain to conjecture the reasons, 
which, for more than twenty years^ condemned an 
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imagination so fertile, so far as the public were 
concerned, to sterility. The voice of unfriendly 
criticism, always as sure an attendant upon merit 
as envy herself, may perhaps have intimidated the 
gentleness of her character; or Mrs Radclifiby as 
frequently happens, may have been disgusted at 
seeing the mode of composition, which she had 
brought into fashion, profaned by the host of ser- 
vile imitators, who could only copy and render 
more prominent her defects, without aspiring to 
her merits. But so steadily did she keep her reso- 
lution, that for more than twenty years the name 
of Mrs Radcliffe was never mentioned, unless with 
reference to her former productions, and in general 
(so retired was the current of her life) there was a 
belief that Fate had removed her from the scene. 

Notwithstanding her refraining from publication^ 
it is Impossible to believe that an imagination so 
strong, supported by such ready powers of expres- 
sion, should have remained inactive during so long 
a period; but the manuscripts on which she was 
occasionally employed, have as yet been withheld 
from the public. We have reason to believe, that 
arrangements were at one time almost concluded 
between Mrs Radcliffe and a highly respectable 
publishing-house, respecting a poetical romance, 
but were broken off in consequence of the author 
changing or delaying her intention of publication. 
It is to be hoped, that the world will not be ulti- 
mately deprived of what undoubtedly must be the 
source of much pleasure whenever it shall see the 
light. 

The tenor of Mrs Radcliffe's private life seems 
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to Have been peculiarly calm and sequestered. She 
probably declined tbe sort of personal notoriety 
which, in London society, usually attaches to per- 
sons of literary merit; and, perhi^s, no author 
whose works were so universally read and admired* 
was so little personally known even to the most 
active of that class of people of distinction, who rest 
their peculiar pretensions to fashion upon the se- 
lection of literary society. Her estate was certainly 
not the less gracious ; and it did not disturb Mrs 
Radcli£Pe's domestic comforts, although many of 
her admirers believed, and some are not yet unde- 
ceived, that, in consequence of brooding over the 
terrors which she depicted, her reason had at length 
been overturned, and that the author of The Mys^ 
teries of Udolpho only existed as the melancholy 
inmate of a private mad-house. This report was 
so generally spread, and so confidently repeated in 
print, as well as in conversation, that the Editor be- 
lieved it for several years, until, greatly to his sa- 
tisfaction, he learned, from good authority, that 
there neither was, nor ever had been, the most dis- 
tant foundation for this unpleasing rumour. 

A false report of another kind gave Mrs Rad- 
cli£fe much concern. In Miss Seward's Corre- 
spondence, among the literary gossip of the day, it 
is roundly stated, that the Plays upon the Passions 
were Mrs Radcliffe's, and that she owned them.^ 
Mrs Radcliffe was much hurt at being reported 
capable of borrowing from the fame of a gifbed sis* 

' [See a Letter, dated May, 1799, in Miss Seward*a Corre-> 
spondence, edited by Sir W. Scott.] 
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ter; and the late Miss Seward woald, no doali^ 
hare suffered equally, had she been aware of Ae 
pain she inflicted by giving currency to a rnrnoor 
so totally unfounded. The truth is, that* residing 
at a distance from the metropolis, and living' upon 
literary intelligence as her daily food, Miss Seward 
was sometimes imposed upon by those ficiendly 
terers, who were more anxious to supply her 
the newest intelligence, than solidtous aboat ita 
accuracy. 

During the last twelve years of her life, Mra 
liadcliffe suffered from a spasmodic asthma, whidli 
considerably affected her general health and spirits* 
This chronic disorder took a more fatal turn upon 
the 9th of January, 1823; and upon the 7th of 
February following, terminated the life of this in- 
genious and amiable lady, at her own house in 
London. 



Mrs Radcliffe, as an author, has the most de» 
cided claim to take her place among the favoured 
few, who have been distinguished as the founders 
of a class, or school. She led the way in a pecu- 
liar style of composition, affecting powerfully the 
mind of the reader, which has since been attempted 
by many, but in which no one has attain^ or ap* 
preached the excellences of the original inventor, 
unless perhaps the author of The Family ofMon^ 
torio} 

> [The Rev. Charles Maturin of Dublin, who died in Oc- 
tober 1824; and whose talents were first brought into notice 
by Sir W. Scott's article on Montorio, in the Quarterfy M^^ 
view for May, 1810.] 
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The species of romance which Mrs Radcliffe 
introduced, bears nearly the same relation to the 
novel that the modem anomaly entitled a melo* 
drame does to the proper drama. It does not 
appeal to the judgment by deep delineations of 
human feeling, or stir the passions by scenes of 
deep pathos, or awaken the fancy by tracing out, 
with spirit and vivacity, the lighter marks of life 
and manners, or excite mirth by strong represen-^ 
tadons of the ludicrous or humorous. In other 
words, it attains its interest neither by the path of 
comedy nor of tragedy ; and yet it has, notwith- 
standing, a deep, decided, and powerful efiect, gidn- 
ed by means independent of both — ^by an appeal, 
in one word, to the passion of fear, whether excited 
by natural dangers, or by the suggestions of super- 
stition. The force, therefore, of the production, 
lies in the delineation of external incident, while 
the characters of the agents, like the figures in 
many landscapes, are entirely subordinate to the 
scenes in which they are placed; and are only 
distinguished by such outlines as make them seem 
appropriate to the rocks and trees, which have been 
the artist's principal objects. The persons intro- 
duced — and here also the correspondence holds 
betwixt the melo-drame and the romantic novel — 
bear the features, not of individuals, but of the 
class to which they belong. A dark and tyrannical 
count ; an aged crone of a housekeeper, the depo- 
sitary of many a family legend ; a garrulous wait- 
ing-maid ; a gay and light-hearted valet ; a villain 
or two of all work ; and a heroine, fulfilled with all 
perfections, and subjected to all manner of hazardsi 
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form the stock-in-trade of a romancer or a inclo* 
dramatist ; and if these personages be dressed in 
the proper costume, and converse in hmgnag^ suffi- 
ciently appropriate to their stations and qualities, 
it is not expected that the audience shall shake ihmr 
sides at the humour of the dialogue, or weep OTer 
its pathos. 

On the other hand, it is necessary that these cha- 
racters, though not delineated with individual fea- 
tures, should be truly and forcibly sketched in the 
outline ; that their dress and general appearance 
should correspond with and support the trick of the 
scene ; and that their language and demeanour 
should either enhance the terrors amongst which 
they move, or form, as the action may demand, a 
strong and vivid contrast to them. Mrs Radcliffis's 
powers of fancy were particularly happy in depict- 
ing such personages, in throwing upon them aad 
their actions just enough of that dubious light whicA 
mystery requires, and in supplying them with lan- 
guage and manners which correspond with their 
situation and business upon the scene.^ We may' 

> [" This prelude, like the tuning of an instrument by a skQ- 
ful hand, has the effect of producing at once in the mind a 
tone of feeling correspondent to the future story. In this, as 
in the former productions, the curiosity of the reader is kept 
upon the stretch by mystery and wonder. The author seoBs 
perfectly to understand that obscurity, as Burke has asserted, 
is a strong ingredient in the sublime ; a face shrouded in a 
cowl ; a narrative suddenly suspended ; deep guilt half re- 
vealed ; the untold secrets of a prison-house ; the terrific shqpe, 
* if shape it might be called that shape had none distinguish- 
able ;*— -all these affect the mind more powerfully than any 
regular or distinct images of danger or of woe." — Mas Ba&- 

BAULO.] 
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take, as an example, the admirable description of 

the monk Schedoni : 

** His figure was striking, but not so from grace ; it was 
tall, and, though extremely thin, his limbs were large and 
uncouth, and as he stalked along, wi'apt in the black garments 
of his order, there was something terrible in his air ; some- 
thing almost superhuman. His cowl, too, as it threw a shade 
over the livid paleness of his face, increased its seve* charac- 
ter, and gave an effect to his large melancholy eye, which 
approached to horror. His was not the melancholy of a s^i- 
sibleand wounded heart, but apparently that of a gloomy and 
ferocious disposition. There was something in his physiog- 
nomy extremdy singular, and that cannot easily be defined. 
It bore the traces of many passions, which seemed to have 
fixed the features they no longer animated. An habitual 
gloom and severity prevailed over the deep lines of his coun- 
tenance ; 1 and his eyes were so piercing, that they seemed 
to penetrate, at a single glance, into the hearts of men, and to 
read their most secret thoughts ; few persons could support 
their scrutiny, or even endure to meet them twice.' Yet, 
notwithstanding all this gloom and austerity, some rare occa- 
sions of interest had called forth a character upon his counte- 
nance entirely different ; and he could adapt himself to the 
tempers and passions of persons whom he wished to conci- 

1 £** The flash of tliat dilating eye 

Reveals too much of times gone by ; 
• Though varying, indistinct its hue. 

Oft will his glance the gazer rue. 

For in it lurks that nameless spell. 

Which speaks, itself unspeakable. 



— — — Such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne*er derived its birth* 
But sadder still it were to trace 
. What once were feelings in that face.* 

The Giaour,} 

[" His features* deepening lines and varying hue 
At times attracted, yet per|riex'd the view. 
As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work'd feelings fearful, and yet undefined ; 
Such might it be— that none can truly tell- 
Too close enquiry his stem glance would quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye : 
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Uate with attonlshing facility, and generally -with. eemfHtU 
triumph.i This monk, this Schedonl, was the eonfeaaor and 
secret adviser of the Marchesa di Vivaldi.'' 

To draw snch portraits as Schedom's, and oihers 
which occur in Mrs Raddiffe's novels, requires no 
mean powers ; and although they belong rather to 
roman<|p than to real life, the impression which 
they make upon the imagination is scarce lessened 
by the sense, that they are in some sort as fabnknis 
as furies or ogres. But when the public have been 
surprised into a universal burst of applause, it is 
their custom to indemnify themselves by a corre- 
sponding degree of censure ; just as children, when 
tired of admiring a new plaything, find a jfiresh 
and distinct pleasure in breaking it to pieces. Mrs 
Radcli£Fe, who had afforded such general delight 
to the public, was not doomed to escape the com* 
mon fate ; and the criticism with which she was 
assailed, was the more invidious, that it was in- 
flicted, in more than one case, by persons of genins, 
who followed the same pursuit with herself. It 

He had the skill, when Canning's gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek. 
At once the obserrer's purpose to espy. 
And on himself roll back his scrutiny.** 

The ConaiTmy 

1 £" Time hath not yet the features fix*d. 
But brighter traits with evil mix'd ; 
And there are hues not always faded* 
Which speak a mind not nil degraded 
Even by the crimes through which it waded : 
The common crowd but see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom ; 
The close observer can espy 
A noble soul and lineage high : 
Alas I though both bestow'd in rain, 
Which Grief could change* and Guilt could staiOy 
It was BO vulgar tenement,'* dec* 

TheGiatmr.J 
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was the cry at the period, and has sometimes been 
repeated since, that the romances of Mrs Radcliffe^ 
and the applause with which they were received,, 
were evil signs of the times, and argued a great and 
increasing degradation of the public taste, which, 
instead of banqueting as heretofore upon scenes of 
passion, like those of Richardson, or of life and 
manners, as in the pages of Smollett and Fielding^ 
was now coming back to the fiEure of the nursery, 
and gorged upon the wild and improbable fictions 
of an overheated imagination. There might be 
some truth in this, if it were only applied to the 
crowd of copyists who came forward in imitation of 
Mrs Radcliffe, and assumed her magic wand, with- 
out having the power of wielding it with effect. Na 
author can be arraigned for the deficiencies of those 
who servilely copy his style, and, following their 
original as the shadow follows the substance, pre- 
sent an obscure, distorted, and indistinct outline of 
what is in itself clear, precise, and distinct. But 
the inferiority of this servile race is much more like 
to put the particular style they imitate out o£ 
fashion, than to engraft its peculiarities upon the 
public taste. 

When applied to Mrs Radcliffe herself, the tone 
of criticism which we allude to will, when justly 
examined, be found to rest chiefly on that depre- 
ciating spirit, which would imdermine the fair 
fame of an accomplished writer, by showing that 
she does not possess the excellences proper to a 
style of composition totally different from that 
which she has attempted. The question is neither^ 
whether the romances of Mrs Radcliffe possess 
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merits which her plan did not require, nay, almost 
excluded ; nor whether hers is to be considered as 
a department of fictitious composition, equal in dig- 
nity and importance to those where the great ancient 
masters have long pre-occupied the gpronnd. The 
real and only point is, whether, considered as a 
separate and distinct species of writing', that intano- 
duced by Mrs RaddifFe possesses merit, and afiords 
pleasure ; for, these premises being admitted, it is 
as unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
advantages foreign to her style and plan, and proper 
to those of another mode of composition, .' as to 
regret that the peach-tree does not produce grapes, 
or the vine peaches. A glance upon the face of 
nature is, perhaps, the best cure for this unjust 
and unworthy system of criticism. We there be- 
hold, that not only each star di£Fers from another 
in glory, but that there is spread over the face of 
Nature a boundless variety ; and that as a thousand 
different kinds of shrubs and flowers, not only have 
beauties independent of each other, but are more 
delightful from that very circumstance than if they 
were uniform, so the fields of literature admit the 
same variety ; and it may be said of the Muse of 
Fiction, as well as of her sisters, 

« Mille habet omatus, mille decenter babet." 

It may be stated, to the additional confusion of 
such hypercritics as we allude to, that not only 
does the infinite variety of human tastes require 
difibrent styles of composition for their gratifica- 
tion ; but if there were to be selected one particu- 
lar structure of fiction, which possesses charms for 
the learned and unlearned, the grave and gay, the 
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gentleman and the clown, it would be perhaps that 
of those very romances which the severity of their 
criticism seeks to depreciate. There are many men 
too mercurial to be delighted by Richardson's beau- 
tiful, but protracted display of the passions ; and 
there are some too dull to comprehend the wit of 
lie Sage, or too saturnine to relish the nature and 
spirit of Fielding : And yet these very individuals 
ivill with difficulty be divorced from The Romance 
of the For est y or The Mysteries of Udolpho ; for 
curiosity and a lurking love of mystery, together 
with a germ of superstition, are more general in- 
gredients in the human mind, and more widely 
di£Fused through the mass of humanity, than either 
genuine taste for the comic, or true feeling of the 
pathetic. The unknown author of The Pursuits 
of Literaturey who, in respect to common tales of 
terror, 

'< boasts an English heart, 
Unused at ghosts or rattling bones to start/* 

acknowledges, nevertheless, the legitimate charac- 
ter of Mrs Radcliffe's art, and pays no mean tribute 
to her skill. Of some sister novelists he talks with 
slight regard. 

<< Though all of them are ingenious ladies, yet they are too 
frequently whining and frisking in novels, till our girls* 
heads turn wild with impossible adventures ; and now and 
then are tainted with democracy. Not so the mighty magi- 
cian of The Mysteries of Udolpho, bred and nourished by the 
Florentine muses in their secret solitary caverns, amid the 
paler shrines of Gothic superstition, and in all the dreariness 
of enchantment ; a poetess whom Ariosto would with rapture 
have acknowledged as, 



-' La nudrita 



Damigella Trivulzia al sacro sfecc' — O. F. c xlvL'* 
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Mrs Radcliffe was not made acquainted -with ihii 
high compliment till long after the satire vras pub- 
lished ; and its value was enhanced by the antiiOE^s 
general severity of judgment, and by his perfect 
acquaintance with the manners and lang^nage of 
Italy, in which she had laid her scene. ^ 

It is farther to be observed, that the same cbm 
of critics who ridiculed these romances as 1Imul^ 
tural and improbable, were disposed to detract firom 
the genius of the author, on acconnt of the sup- 
posed facility of her task. Art or talent, they sai^ 
was not required to produce that sort of interest 
and emotion, which is perhaps, after all, moare 
strongly excited by a vulgar legend of a vilLige 
ghost, than by the high painting and laboured de- 
scriptions of Mrs Radcliffe. But this criticism is 
not much better founded than the former. The 
feelings of suspense and awfiil attention which she 
excites, are awakened by means of springs which 
lie open indeed to the first touch, but which are 

^ [" Many other individuals of eminence in taste and life^ 
rature might be adverted to, as having also expressed thenoL- 
selves in strong terms of Mrs Radcliife*s genius. Dr Joseph 
Warton, the Head Master of Winchester School, who W8B 
then at a very advanced period of life, told Mr George Robinson, 
Mrs Radcliffe's publisher, that happening to take up Hke 
Mysteries of UdolphOf he was so fascinated, that he could 
not go to bed until he had finished it, and that he actually sat 
up a great part of the night for that purpose. Mr Sheridaa 
spoke of the same production with great praise; and Mr 
Fox, in a letter which he wrote to an intimate friend at the 
time when Mrs Radcliffe's works were the subject of general 
conversation and remark, mentioned them all in textne of 
high commendation, and entered into a particular examina- 
tion and comparison of their respective merits.*' — Mrs Bar- 

BAULD.j 
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peculiarly liable to be worn out by repeated pres* 
sure. The public soon, like Macbeth, become 
satiated with horrors, and indifferent to the strong- 
est stimuli of that kind. It shows, therefore, the 
excellence and power of Mrs Radcliffe's genius, 
that she was able three times to bring back her 
readers with fresh appetite to a banquet of the 
same description ; while of her numerous imitators, 
who rang the changes upon old castles and forests, 
and ^' antres dire," scarcely one attracted attention, 
imtil Mr Lewis published his Monky sereral years 
after she had resigned her pen. 

The materials of these celebrated romances, and 
the means employed in conducting the narrative^ 
are all selected with a view to the author's primary 
object, of moving the reader by ideas of impending 
danger, hidden guilt, supernatural visitings, — ^by 
all that is terrible, in short, combined with much 
that is wonderful. For this purpose, her scenery 
is generally as gloomy as her tale, and her person- 
ages are those at whose frown that gloom grows 
darker. She has uniformly (except in her first 
efibrt) selected for her place of action the south 
of Europe, where tlie human passions, like the 
weeds of the climate, are supposed to attain por- 
tentous growth under the fostering sun ; which 
abounds with ruined monuments of antiquity, as 
well as the more massive remnants of the middle 
ages ; and where feudal tyranny and Catholic su- 
perstition still continue to exercise their sway over 
the slave and bigot, and to indulge to the haughty 
lord, or more haughty priest, that sort of despotic 
power, the exercise of which seldom fsaia to deprave 
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the heart, and disorder the judgment. These cir- 
cnmstances are skilfully selected, to give probability 
to events which could not, without great violation 
of truth, be represented as having taken place in 
P^ngland. Yet, even with the allowances wiiich 
we make for foreign minds and manners, the nnter- 
minating succession of misfortunes which press 
upon the heroine, strikes us as unnatural. She is 
continually struggling with the tide of adversityi 
and hurried downwards by its torrent ; and if any 
more gay description is occasionally introdncedy it 
is only as a contrast, and not a relief, to the melan- 
choly and gloomy tenor of the narrative. • 

In working u|>on the sensations of natural and 
superstitious fear, Mrs Radclifie has made much 
use of obscurity and suspense, tlie most fertile 
source, perhaps, of sublime emotion ; for there are 
few dangers that do not become familiar to the 
firm mind, if they are presented to consideration as 
certainties, and in all their open and declared cha- 
racter ; whilst, on the other hand, the bravest have 
shrunk from the dark and the doubtful. To break 
o£F the narrative, when it seemed at the point of 
becoming most interesting — to extinguish a lamp, 
just when a parchment containing some hideons 
secret ought to have been read — ^to exhibit shadowy 
forms and half-heard sounds of woe, are resources 
which Mrs RadcliiFe has employed vnth more efiect 
than any other writer of romance. It must be con- 
fessed, that in order to bring about these situationsy 
some art or contrivance, on the part of the author^ 
is rather too visible. Her heroines voluntarily 
expose themselves to situations, which in nature a 
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lonely female would certainly have aroided. They 
are too apt to choose the midnight hour for inves- 
tigating the mysteries of a deserted chamber or 
secret passage, and generally are only supplied 
with an expiring lamp, when about to read the 
most interesting documents. The simplicity of the 
tale is thus somewhat injured — ^it is as if we wit- 
nessed a dressing up of the very phantom by which 
we are to be startled ; and the imperfection, though 
redeemed by many beauties, did not escape the 
censure of criticism. 

A principal characteristic of Mrs Radcliffe's 
romances, is the rule which the author imposed 
upon herself, that all the circumstances of her nar- 
rative, however mysterious, and apparently super- 
hmnan, were to be accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples, at the winding up of the story. It must be 
allowed, that this has not been done with uniform 
success, and that the author has been occasionally 
more successful in exciting interest and apprehen- 
sion, than in giving either interest or dignity of 
explanation to the means she has made use of. 
Indeed, we have already noticed, as the torment 
of romance-writers, those necessary evils, the con- 
cluding chapters, when they must unravel the 
skein of adventures which they have been so indus- 
trious to perplex, and account for all the incidents 
which they have been at so much pains to render 
imaccountable. Were these great magicians, who 
deal in the wonderful and fearful, permitted to 
dismiss their spectres as they raise them, amidst 
the shadowy and indistinct light so favourable to 
the exhibition of phantasmagoria, without compel- 

YOL. III. 2 A 
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ling them into broad daylight, the task ^rere com- 
paratively easy, and the fine fragment of Sir Ber^ 
irand might have rivals in that department. But 
the modem author is not permitted to escape in that 
way. We are told of a formal old jadg'e before 
whom evidence was tendered, of the ghost of a 
murdered person having declared to a witness^ 
that the prisoner at the bar was guilty : the judge 
admitted the evidence of the spirit to be excellent^ 
but denied his right to be heard through the mouth 
of another, and ordered the spectre to be summoned 
into open court. The public of the current day 
deal as rigidly, in moving for a quo warranto to 
compel an explanation from the story-teller ; and 
the author must either at once represent the knot 
as worthy of being severed by supernatural lud, 
and bring on the stage his actual fiend or ghost, or, 
like Mrs RadcliiFe, explain by natural agency the 
whole marvels of his story. 

We have alrcadv, in some brief remarks on The 
Castle of OtrantOy avowed some preference for the 
more simple mode, of boldly avowing the use of 
supernatural machinery.^ Ghosts and witches, and 

1 [" We disapprove of the mode introduced by Mrs Bad- 
cliffe, and followed by Mr Murphy and her other imitators, 
of winding up their story with a solution, by which all the 
incidents appearing to partake of the mystic and marvelloiu^ 
ore resolved by very simple and natural causes. This seems 
to us to savour of the precaution of Snug the Joiner; or 
rather, it is as if the machinist, when the pantomime W«s 
over, should turn his scenes * the seamy side withoaV wid 
expose the mechanical aids by which his delusions were 
accomplished. In one respect, indeed, it is worse manage- 
ment, because the understanding spectator might be in- some 
degree gratified by the view of engines, which) however rude. 
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the whole tenets of superstition, having once, and 
lU; no late period, been matter of nniyersal- belief, 
warranted by legal authority, it would seem, no 
great stretch upon the reader^s credulity to require 
him, while reading of what his ancestors did, to 
credit for the time what tjiose ancestors devoutly 
believed in. And yet, notwithstanding the success 
of Walpole and Maturin, (to whom we may add 
the author of Forman^ the management of such 
machinery must be acknowledged a task of a most 
delicate nature. ^< There is but one step," said 

'were well adapted to produce the effects wbich he had wit- 
nessed. But the machinery of The CaatU qfMofntoriOf when 
exhibited, is wholly inadequate to the gigantic operations 
ascribed to it. Tbwe is a total and absolute disproportion 
]>etween the cause and effect, which must di^ust every reader 
much more than if he were left under the delusion of ascri- 
hing the whole to supernatural agency. This latter resource 
has indeed many disadvantages, some of which we shall briery 
notice. But it is an admitted expedient ; appeals to the belief 
of all ages but our own ; and still produces, when well mana. 
ged, some effiect even upon those who are most disposed to 
contemn its influence. We can, therefore^ allow of superna- 
tural agency to a certain extent, and for an appropriate 
purpose ; but we never can consent that the effisct of sucli 
Agency shall be fiually attributed to natural causes totally 
inadequate to its production. We can believe, for example^ 
in Macbeth^s witches, and. tremble at their ^»ell8 ; but had we 
been informed, at the conclusion of the piece, that they w^re 
only three of his wife's chambermaids disguised for tbe pur- 
pose of imposing on the Thane's credulity, it would have 
added little to the credibility of the story, and entirely depri- 
ved it of the interest. In like manner we fling back upMi the 
Hadcllffe school their flat and ridiculous explanations, and 
plainly tell them, that they must either confijM themselves to 
ordinary and natural events, or find adequate qautes lor those 
horrors and mysteries in which they love to involve tts.*'(^- 
Quarterly Review, May, 1810. j 
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It may indeed be claimed as meritorioiu in lliv 
Hadcliffe'g mode of expounding her mjttteneSf tfaok 
it is founded in possibilities. Many situations fasva 
occnrred, highly tinctured with romantic inddi 
and feeling, the mysterious obscurity of whidi 
afterwards been explained by deception and eonfe- 
deracy. Such have been the impostures of 
stition in all ages, and such delusions were 
practised by the members of the Secret Tribunal^ 
in the middle ages, and in more modem times hy 
the Rosicrucians and lUuminati, upon whose ma- 
chinations Schiller has founded the fine romance e£ 
ne Ghost-Seer. But Mrs Iladcli£Fe has not had 
recourse to so artificial a solution. Her heroinea 

sopematuraly whereas the means and agents fmq/iojtA by 3bm 
Radcliffe are in reality human, and such as can be, or at leart 
are professed to be, explained by natural erents. By 
means she certainly excites a very powerful interest* as 
reader meanwhile experiences the full impression of the 
derful and terrific appearances ; but there is one defect which 
attends this mode of composition, and which seems indeed to 
be inseparable from it. As it is the intention of the autho'^ 
that the mysterie4 should be afterwards cleared up, they are 
all mountains in labour ; and eren when she is saceessfol lit 
explaining the marvellous circumstances which haTe ooeor. 
red, we feel disappointed that we should have been so agitated 
by trifles. But the truth is, they nerer are properly exfrfaia-. 
ed ; and the author, in order to raise strong emotions of ftar 
and horror in the body of the work, is tempted to go lengthy 
to account for which the subsequent explanations seem ntlerlj 
inadequate. Thus, for example, after all the wonder wmk 
dismay, and terror and expectation, excited by the mysterioaa 
chamber in the castle nf L'dolpho, how much are we disappoiat- 
ed and discu^ted to find, that ail thix pother has been ralaed 
by a waxen «tatue ! In xhort, we may nar, not only of Mrs 
Kadclitfe'ii castles, but of her works in general, that thcy 
abound * in pasviges that lead to nothing.' "—Dwi^r's /fas- 
tofy of Fiction, toI. iii., p. 3S>6.] 
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subject, to consider to what point the author of a 
fictitious narrative is bound by his charter to gra- 
tify the curiosity of the public, and whether, as a 
painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave 
something in shade, when the natural course of 
events conceals so many incidents in total dark- 
ness. Perhaps, upon the whole, this is the most 
artful mode of terminating such a tale of wonder^ 
as it forms the means of compounding with the 
taste of two different classes of readers; those who, 
like children, demand that each particular circum- 
stance and incident of the narrative shall be fully 
accounted for ; and the more imaginative class, 
who, resembling men that walk for pleasure through 
a moonlight landscape, are more teazed than edified 
by the intrusive minuteness with which some well- 
meaning companion disturbs their reveries, divest- 
ing stock and stone of the shadowy semblances in 
which fancy had dressed them, and pertinaciously 
restoring to them the ordinary forms and common- 
place meanness of reality. ^ 

> [** Of this justly celebrated woman, the principal ohject 
•eems to have been to raise powerful emotions of surprise, 
awe, and especially terror, by means and agents apparently 
supernatural. To eifect this, she places her characters, and 
transports her readers, amid scenes which are calculated 
strongly to excite the mind, and to predispose it for spectral 
illusion : Gothic castles, gloomy abbeys, subterraneous pas- 
sages, the haunts of banditti, the sobbing of the wind, and the 
howling of the storm, are all employed for this purpose ; and, 
in order that these may have their full effect, the principal 
character in her romances is always a lovely and unprotected 
female, encompassed with snares, and surrounded by villains. 
But that in which the works of Mrs Radcliffe chiefly differ 
from those by which they are preceded, is, that in the Ccutle 
of Otrcmto and Old EngUah Baroth the machinery is in fact 
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It may indeed be claimed as meritorious in Mn 
IladclifFe's mode of expounding her m3rBteriesy that 
it is founded in possibilities. Many situations have 
occurred, highly tinctured with romantic incident 
and feeling, the mysterious obscurity of which has 
afterwards been explained by deception and confe- 
deracy. Such have been the impostures of super- 
stition in all ages, and such delusions were also 
practised by the members of the Secret Tribunal^ 
in the middle ages, and in more modem times by 
the Rosicrucians and lUuminati, upon whose: ma- 
chinations Schiller has founded the fine romance of 
The Ghost'Seer. But Mrs Radcliffe has not had 
recourse to so artificial a solution. Her heroines 

supernatural, whereas the means and agents employed by Mrs. 
RadclifTe are in reality human, and such as can he, or at least 
are professed to be, explained by natural erents. By thcae 
means she certainly excites a very powerful interest, as the 
reader meanwhile experiences the full impression of the won- 
derful and terrific appearances ; hut there is one defect which 
attends this mode of composition, and whieh seems indeed to 
he inseparable from it. As it is the intention of the author^ 
that the mysteries should be afterwards cleared up, they are 
all mountains in labour ; and even when she.is successful in 
explaining the marvellous circumstances which have ooear« 
red, we feel disappointed that we should have been so agitated 
hy trifles. But the truth is, they never are properly explain- 
ed ; and the author, in order to raise strong emotions of fear 
and horror in the body of the work, is tempted to go lengths^ 
to account for which the subsequent explanations seem utterljr 
inadequate. Thus, for example, after all the wonder and 
dismay, and terror and expectation, excited by the mysterioos 
chamber in the castle of Udolpho, how much are we disappoint* 
ed and disgusted to find, that all this pother has been raised 
hy a waxen statue ! In short, we may say, not only of Mrs 
Radcliffe's castles, but of her works in general, that they 
abound * in passages that lead to nothing.' ".^DimLOF's HU'* 
tory of Fiction, vol. iu., p. 3856.] 
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often sustain the agony of fear, and her readers 
that of suspense, from incidents which, when ex- 
plained, appear of an ordinary and trivial nature ; 
and in this we do not greatly applaud her art. A 
stealthy step behind the arras, may doubtless, in 
some situations, and when the nerves are tuned to 
a certain pitch, have no small influence upon the 
imagination ; but if the conscious listener discovers 
it to be only the noise made by the cat, the solem- 
nity of the feeling is gone, and the visionary is at 
once angry with his senses for having been cheat- 
ed, and with his reason for having acquiesced in 
the deception.^ We fear that some such feeling 
of disappointment and displeasure attends most 
readers, when they read for the first time the un- 
satisfactory solution of the mysteries of the black 
pall and the wax figure, which has been adjourned 
from chapter to chapter, like something suppressed^ 
because too horrible for the ear. 

There is a separate inconvenience attending a 
narrative where the imagination has been long kept 
in suspense, and is at length imperfectly gratified 
by an explanation falling short of what the reader 
has expected ; for, in such a case, the interest ter* 

1 By a s'lDgular coincidence, the late lamented author of Dtm 
Juan has introduced this very idea into the last canto of that 
poem. 

[** The fflinBt, if ghost it were, seem'd a sweet sonl 

As ever lurk*d beneath a holy hood ; 

A dimpled chin, a neck of ivory, stole 

Forth into something much Ulce flesh and blood ; 

Bark fell the sable frock and dreary cowl. 

And tliey reveaJed^alas ! that e'er they should ! 

In full, voluptuous, but not o'ergrown bulk. 

The phantom of her frolic Grace— Fltx-Fulke ! **] 
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xninates on the first reading of the TolmneSy sad- 
cannot, so far as it rests upon a high degree of ex- 
citation, be recalled upon a second pemsaL A pbn 
of narrative, happily complicated and in^^enioiidy 
resolved, continues to please afiter many readingi ; 
for, although the interest of eager curiosity is no 
more, it is supplied by the rational pleasure, which 
admires the author's art, and traces a thousand mi- 
nute passages, which render the catastrophe pro- 
bable, yet escape notice in the eagerness of a first 
perusal. But it is otherwise, when some inadequate 
cause is assigned for a strong emotion ; the reader 
feels tricked, and as in the case of a child who has 
once seen the scenes of a theatre too nearly, the idea 
of pasteboard, cords, and pullies, destroys for ever 
the illusion with which they were first seen firom 
the proper point of view. Such are the difficulties 
and dilemmas which attend the path of the professed 
story-teller, who, while it is expected of him that his 
narrative should be interesting and extraordinary, 
is neither permitted to explain its wonders, by 
referring them to ordinary causes, on account c^ 
their triteness, nor to supernatural agency, because 
of its incredibility. It is no wonder that, hemmed 
in by rules so strict, Mrs Radclifie, a mistress of 
the art o^ exciting curiosity, has not been uniformly 
fortunate in the mode of gratifying it. 

The best and most admired specimen of her art 
is the mysterious disappearance of Ludovico, after 
having undertaken to watch for a night in a haunted 
apartment ; and the mind of the reader is finely 
wound up for some strange catastrophe, by the 
admirable ghost-story which he is represented as 
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pemsing to amuse his solitude, as the scene closes 
upon him. Neither can it be denied, that the ex- 
planation afforded of this mysterious incident is as 
probable as romance requires, and in itself com- 
pletely satisfactory. As this is perhaps the most 
favourable example of Mrs Radcli£Fe's peculiar skill 
in composition, the incidents of the black veil and 
the waxen figure, may be considered as instances 
where the explanation falls short of expectation, 
and disappoints the reader entirely. On the other 
hand, her art is at once, according to the classical 
precept, exerted and concealed in the beautiful and 
impressive passage, where the Marchesa is in the 
choir of the convent of San Nicolo, contriving with 
the atrocious Schcdoni the murder of Ellena. 

** * Avoid violence, if that be possible,* sbe added, iinme* 
diately comprehending him, ' but let her die quickly I The 
punishment is due to the crime.' 

" The Marchesa happened, as she said this, to cast her eyes 
upon the inscription over a confessional, where appeared, in black 
letters, these awful words, ' God hears thee I * It appeared an 
awful warning ; her countenance changed ; it had struck upon 
her heart. Schedoni was too much engaged by his own thoughts 
to observe, or understand her silence. She soon recovered her* 
self; and, considering that this was a common inscription for 
confessionals, disregarded what she had at first considered as a 
peculiar admonition ; yet some moments elapsed before she could 
renew the subject. 

" ' You were speaking of a place, father,' resumed the Mar* 
chesa— * you mentioned a * 

** * Ay,' muttered the confessor, still musbg — 'in a chamber 
of that house there is ' 

" * What noise is that ?' said the Marchesa, interrupting^ 
him. They listened. A few low and querulous notes of the 
organ sounded at a distance, and stopped again. 

" ' What mournful music is that?' said the Marchesa, in a 
faltering voice ; * it was touched by a fearful hand I Vespen 
were over long ago ?* 
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'* * Daugliter,* said Schedoni, fomewhat Umralj, * yon nid 
you had a man*i courage. Alaa ! you liavo a woman** heart.* 

** ' Excuse me, father ; I know not why I fe«l this agitatioB, 
hut I will command it. — That chamber ?' 

** * In that chamber,* returned the con£Meory ' is a went 
door, constructed long ago.* 

** < And for what purpose constructed ?* said the fearful llar- 
chesa. 

** ' Pardon me, daughter ; *tis sufficient that it ia Aere ; we 
will make a good use of it. Through that door — in the night 
when she sleeps* 

'* * I comprehend you,* said the Marchess, ' I comprciMBd 

you. But why, — you have your reasons, no doubt, but wh^. 

the necessity of a secret door in a house which you say is so lonely 
— inhabited by only one person ?* 

" * A passage leads to the sea,' continued Schedoni, without 
replying to the question. ' There, on the shore, when darknssa 
covers it ; there, plunged amidst the waves, no stain aball K"*^ 
of 

** * Hark !* interrupted the Marchesa, starting, * that note 
again ! * 

'* The oi^n sounded faintly from the choir, and paused, as 
before. In the next moment, a slow chanting of voices was 
heard, mingling with the rising peal, in a strain particularly me- 
lancholy and solemn. 

'< ' Who is dead ?' said the Marchesa, changing countenance: 
' it is a requiem I* 

" ' Peace be with the departed!* exclaimed Schedoni^and 
crossed himself; * peace rest with his soul 1 * 

** * Hark 1 to that chant,' said the Marchesa, in a tremUing 
voice ; ' it is a first requiem ; the soul has but just quitted tibe 
bodyl' 

** They listened in silence. The Marchesa was much aflfiMt* 
ed ; her complexion varied at every instant ; her breathings were 
short and interrupted, and she even shed a few tears, but they 
were those of despair, rather than of sorrow." 

Mrs RadcliiFe's powers, both of lang^uage and 
description, have been justly estimated very highly. 
They bear, at the same time, considerable marks of 
that warm, and somewhat exuberant imagination, 
which dictated her works. Some artists are distin* 
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gnishedby precision and correctnessof outline, others 
by the force and vividness of their colouring ; and it 
is to the latter class that this author belongs. The 
landscapes of Mrs Radcli£Fe are far from equal in 
accuracy and truth to those of her contemporary, 
Mrs Charlotte Smith, whose sketches are so very 
graphical, that an artist would find little difficulty in 
actually painting from them. Those of Mrs Rad- 
clifife, on the contrary, while they would supply 
the most noble and vigorous ideas, for producing a 
general efiect, would leave the task of tracing a 
distinct and accurate outline to the imagination of 
the painter. As her story is usually enveloped in 
mystery, so there is, as it were, a haze over her 
landscapes, softening indeed the whole, and adding 
interest and dignity to particular parts, and thereby 
producing every efi^ect which the author desired, 
but without communicating any absolutely precise 
or individual image to the reader. The beauti- 
ful description of the Castle of Udolpho, upon 
Emily's first approach to it, is of this character. It 
affords a noble subject for the pencil : but were six 
artists to attempt to embody it upon canvass, they 
would probably produce six drawings entirely dissi- 
milar to each other, yet all of them equally autho- 
rized by the printed description, which, although a 
long one, is so beautiful a specimen of Mrs Rad- 
diffe's peculiar talents, that we do not hesitate to 
insert it. 

'* Towards the close of the day, the road wound into a deep yal* 
ley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to be inaccessible,^ 
almost surrounded it. To the east, a vista opened, and exhibited 
the Apennines in their darkest horrors ; and the long perspective- 
of retiring summits rising over each other, their ridges clothed withr 
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piDM, ezliibited a stronger image of grandeury than mnjihtt 
Emily bad yet aeen. The aun had juat aunk below tha top of 
the mountuna ahe waa descending, whoae long shadow stretdud 
athwart the valley, but hia sloping raya, ahootiiig tfaTOi:^h aa 
opening of the clifftf, touched with a yellow gleam the aummifa of 
the forest that hung upon the opposite ateepa, and streamed is 
fiill aplendour upon the towera and battlements of a castle that 
spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a predpiee aborSb 
The aplendour of these illumined objects waa heightened by the 
contrasted shade which involved the valley below. 

" ' There,* said Montoni, speaking for the firat time inseTeral 
hours, ' is Udolpho.* 

*' Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the casfle, whidb 
she understood to be Montoni*a; for, though it was now 
lighted up by the setting sun, the Gothic greatneaa of its featarei» 
and ita mouldering walla of dark grey atone, rendered it a gloomy 
and sublime object. As she gazed, the light died away on iti 
walls, leaving a melancholy purple tint, which apread deeper and 
deeper, aa the thin vapour crept up the mountain, while the bat- 
tlements above were still tipped with aplendour. From theae, toe, 
the raya soon faded, and the whole edifice waa inveated with the 
solemn duskinesa of evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime^ it 
seemed to stand the sovereign of the scene, and to frown defiance 
on all who dared to invade ita aolitary reign. Aa the twilight 
deepened, ita featurea became more awful in obacorityy and 
Emily continued to gaze, till its clustering towera were alone aeen 
rising over the tops of the woods, beneath whoae thick ahade the 
carriages soon after began to ascend. 

*' The extent and darkness of these tall wooda awakened terrifie 
images in her mind, and she almost expected to see banditti etart 
up from under the trees. At length the carriagea emerged upon 
a heathy rock, and aoon after reached the castle gatea, where the 
deep tone of the portal bell, which waa struck upon to give noties 
of their arrival, increased the fearful emotiona that had SBtiiiliril 
Emily. While they waited till the servant within ahould come to 
open the gatea, ahe anxiously surveyed the edifice ; but the gloom 
that overspread it, allowed her to diatinguiah little more than a 
part of its outline, with the massy walla of the ramparta, and to 
know that it was vast, ancient, and dreary. From the parts the 
saw, ahe judged of the heavy atrength and extent of the whole* 
The gateway before her, leading into the courta, waa of gigantis 
size, and waa defended by two round towera, crowned by over* 
hanging turrets, embattled, where, instead of banners, now wared 
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long grass and wild plants, that had taken root among the moul- 
dering stones, and which seemed to sigh, as the breeze rolled past, 
oyer the desolation around them. The towers were united by a 
curtain, pierced and embattled also, below which appeared the 
pointed arch of a hi^e portcullis, surmounting the gates : from 
these, the walls of the ramparts extended to other towers, orer- 
looking the precipice, whose shattered outline, appearing on a 
gleam that lingered in the west, told of the ravages of war.— Be- 
yond these all was lost in the obscurity of evening.'* 

We think it interesting to compare this splendid 
and beautiful fancy-picture with the precision dis- 
played by the same author's pencil, when she was 
actually engaged in copying nature, and probably 
the reader will be of opinion, that Udolpho is an 
exquisite e£Fect-piece, Hardwick a striking and 
faithful portrait. 

** Northward, beyond London, we may make one stop, after 
a country, not otherwise necessary to be noticed, to mention 
Hardwick, in Derbyshire, a seat of the Duke of Devonshire, once 
the residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to whom Elizabeth de* 
puted the custody of the unfortuiuite Mary. It stands on an easy 
height, a few miles to the left of the road from Mansfield t» 
Chesterfield, and is approached through shady lanes, whidi cono 
ceal the view of it, till you are on the confines of the park. Three 
towers of hoary grey then rise with great majesty among old 
woods, and their summits appear to be covered widi the lightlj 
shivered fragments of battlements, which, however, are soon 
discovered to be perfectly carved open work, in which the letters 
£. S. frequently occur under a coronet, the initials, and the me* 
morials of the vanity, of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, who 
built the present edifice. Its tall features, of a most picturesque 
tint, were finely disclosed between the luxuriant woods and over 
the lawns of the park, which every now and then let in a glimpse 
of the Derbyshire hills. The scenery reminded us of the exqui- 
site descriptions of Harewood. 

" The deep embowering shades that veil Elfrida and those of 
Hardwick, once veiled a form as lovely as the ideal graces of the 
poet, and conspired to a fate more trs^cal than that which Hare- 
wood witnessed. 
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** la front of the great gates of tlie castle court, the grood^ 
adorned by old oaks, suddenly sinks to « darkly shadowed glsdc^ 
and the view opens over the vale of Scarsdale, bounded by ^ 
ivild mountains of the Peak. Immediately to the left of the pfs- 
eent residence, some ruined features of the aneient me, en- 
wreathed with the rich drapery of ivy, give an intareet to As 
scene, which the later, but more historical etructare, he igh ls M 
and prolongs. We followed, not without emotioD, the walk wlddi 
Mary had so often trodden, to the foldiog-doon of the great hiU, 
whose lofty grandeur, aided by silence, and seen under the influ- 
ence of a lowering sky, suited the temper of the whole scene. 
The tall windows, which half subdue the light thejr admit, jort 
allowed us to distinguish the Isrge figures in the tapestry, above 
the oak wainscoting, and showed a colonnade of oak supporting a 
gallery along the bottom of the hall, with a pair of gigantic A*t 
horns flourishing between the windows opposite to the entraaee. 
The scene of Mary*s arrival, and her feelings upon entering this 
solemn shade, came involuntarily to the mind ; the noise of horses* 
feet, and many voices from the court; her proud, yet gentle sod 
melancholy look, as, led by my Lord Keeper, she passed slowly 
up the hall ; his somewhat obsequious, yet jealous and vigilant 
air, while, awed by her dignity and beauty, he remembers the 
terrors of his own queen ; the silence and anxiety of her maids, 
and the bustle of the surrounding attendants. 

** From the hall, a staircase ascends to the gallery of a smsll 
chapel, in which the chairs and cushions used by Mary still 
remain, and proceeds to the first story, where only one apartment 
bears memorials of her imprisonment, — the bed, tapestry, and 
chairs, having been worked by herself. This tspestry is ridily 
embossed with emblematic figures, each with its title worked 
above it, and, having been scrupulously preserved, is still entire 
and fresh. 

'* Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to whidh, m 
well as to other apartments on this floor, some modem furniture 
has been added, is this motto carved in oak :— 

'* ' There is only this : To fear God, and keep his Conmiand- 
ments.* So much less valuable was timber th«i workmanshSp, 
when this mansion was constructed, that, where the atairesses 
are not of stone, they are formed of solid oaken steps, instead of 
planks ; such is that from the second, or state story, to the roo^ 
whence, on clear days, York and Lincoln Cathednls are said to 
be included in the extensive prospect. This second floor is that 
which gives its chief interest to the edifice. Nearly all the apart* 
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ments of it were allotted to Mary ; some of them for state pur- 
poses; and the furniture is known by other proof than its 
appearance, to remain as she left it. The chief room, or that of 
audience, is of uncommon loftiness, and strikes by its grandeur, 
before the veneration and tenderness arise, which its antiquities, 
and the plainly told tale of the sufferings they witnessed, excite.'* ' 

The contrast of these two descriptions will 
satisfy the reader, that Mrs Radclifie knew as well 
how to copy nature, as when to indulge imagina- 
tion. The towers of Udolpho are undefined, 
boundless, and wreathed in mist and obscurity ; 
the ruins of Hardwick are as fully and boldly 
painted, but with more exactness of outline, imd 
perhaps less warmth and magnificence of colouring. 

It is singular, that though Mrs Radclifie's beau- 
tiful descriptions of foreign scenery, composed 
solely from the materials afiForded by travellers, 
collected and embodied by her own genius, were 
marked in a particular degree (to our thinking at 
least) with the characteristics of fancy-portraits ; 
yet many of her contemporaries conceived l^em 
to be e^act descriptions of scenes which she had 
visited in person. One report, transmitted t6 the 
public by the Edinburgh Review, stated, tliat Mr 
and Mrs Radclifie had visited Italy ; that Mr 
Kadclifie had been attached to one of the British 
Embassies in that country ; and that it was there 
his gifted consort imbibed the taste for picturiesque 
scenery, for mouldering ruins, and fbr the obdcure 

' Journey through Holland and the Western Frontier of Ger- 
many, with a Return down the Rhine. To which are added. 
Observations during a Tour to the Lakes of Lancashire, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. By Ann Radcliffe. 4to, 1795. 
Page 371. 
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and gloomy anecdotes which tradition relates of 
their former inhabitants. This is so far a mistake^ 
as Mrs Radcliffe never was in Italy; but we have 
already mentioned the probability of her having 
availed herself of the acquaintance she formed in 
1793 with the magnificent scenery on the banks of 
the Rhine, and the frowning remains of feudal 
castles with which it abounds. The inaccuracy of 
the reviewer is of no great conseqnence ; but a 
more absurd report found its way into print, name- 
ly, that Mrs Radclifie, having visited the fine old 
Gotliic mansion of Haddon House, had insisted 
upon remaining a night there, in the course of 
which she had been inspired with all that enthu- 
siasm for Gothic residences, hidden passages, and 
mouldering walls, which marks her writings. Mrs 
Raddiffe, we are assured, never saw Haddon 
House ; and although it was a place excellently 
worth her attention, and could hardly have been seen 
by her without suggesting some of those ideas in 
which her imagination naturally revelled, yet we 
should suppose the mechanical aid to invention — 
the recipe for fine writing — the sleeping in a dis- 
mantled and unfurnished old house, was likely to 
be rewarded with nothing but a cold, and was an 
a£Fectation of enthusiasm to which Mrs Raddifie 
would have disdained to have recourse. 

The warmth of imagination which Mrs RadcAiffe 
manifests, was naturally connected with an inolina* 
tion towards poetry, and accordingly songs, son** 
nets, and pieces of fiagitive verse, amuse and relieye 
the reader in the course of her volumes. These 
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are not, in this place, the legitimate subject of cri- 
ticism ; ^ but it may be remarked, that they display 
more liveliness and richness of fancy, than correct- 
ness of taste, or felicity of expression. The lan- 
guage does not become pliant in Mrs Radcliffe's 
hands ; and, unconscious of this defect, she has 
attempted, nevertheless, to bend it into new struc- 
tures of verse, for which the English is not adapt- 
ed. The song of the glow-worm is an experiment 
of this nature. It must also be allowed, that the 
imagination of the author sometimes carries her on 
too fast, and that if she herself formed a compe- 
tent and perfect idea of what she meant to express, 
she has sometimes failed to convey it to the reader. 
At other and happier times, her poetry partakes of 
the rich and beautiful colouring which distinguishes 
her prose composition, and has, perhaps, the same 
fault, of not being in every case quite precise in 
expressing the meaning of the author. The fol- 
lowing address to Melancholy may be fairly select- 
ed as a specimen of her powers. 



1 [« It ought not to be forgotten that there are many elegant 
pieces of poetry interspersed through the volumes of Mrs 
lladcllffe ; among which are to be distinguished as exquisitely 
sweet and fanciful, the < Song to a Spirit,' and * The Sea 
Nymph,' * Down, down, a hundred fathom deep;' they 
might be sung by Shakspeare's Ariel. The true lovers of poetry 
are almost apt to regret its being brought in as an accompani- 
ment to narrative, where it is generally neglected; for not 
one in a hundred of those who read and can judge of novels 
are at all able to appreciate the merits of a copy of verses, and 
the common reader is always impatient to get on with the 
story.*'— Mas BakbauU).] 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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« Spirit of love and roitow — bail ! 

Thy solemn voice from fur I hear. 
Mingling with eveuing's flying gale: 

Hail, with this sadly.pleaaing tear! 

« O ! at this still, this lonely hour. 
Thine own sweet hour of closing daj. 

Awake thy lute, whose charmful power 
Shall call op fancy to obey ; 

** To paint the wild romantic dream^ 
lliat meets the poet's musing ey«^ 

As on the bank of shadowy stream 
He breathes to her the ferrid sigii. 

« O lonely spirit! let thy song 

Lead me through all thy sacred haunt ; 

The minst«'r'8 moonlight aisles along^ 
Where spectres raise the midnight chamit* 

" I hear their dirges faintly swell ! 

Then, sink at once in silence drear, 
While, from the pillar'd cloister's cell. 

Dimly their gliding forms appear ! 

<* Lrad where the pine- woods waTe on high, 
WlioHe pathless sod is <iarkly ssen. 

As the cold moon, with trembling ey^ 
Darts her long beams the leaves between. 

" Lead to the mountain's duskj head. 
Where, far below, in shades profound. 

Wide forests, plains, and hamlets spread. 
And sad the chimes of vesper sound* 

« Or guide me where the dashing oar 
Just breaks the stillness of the vale^ 

Ad slow it tracks the winding shores 
To meet the ocean's distant sail i 

** To pebbly banks that Neptune lavM^ 
With measured surges^ loud and deep^ .' 
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Where the dark diff bends o*er the waves. 
And wild the winds of autumn sweep. 

" There pause at midnight's spectred hour. 

And list the long-resounding gale ; 
And catch the fleeting moonlight's power. 

O'er foaming seas and distant sail." 

It cannot, we think, be denied, that we have here 
beautiful ideas expressed in appropriate yersificap 
tion ; yet here, as in her prose compositions, the 
poetess is too much busied with external objects, 
too anxious to describe the outward accompani- 
ments of melancholy, to write upon the feeUng it- 
self; and although the comparison be made at the 
expense of a favourite author, we cannot help 
contrasting the poetry we have just inserted^ with 
a song, by Fletcher, on a similar subject. 

Pas. (^Singg,) ** Hence, aU you viun ddights. 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ! 
There's nought in this life swee^ 
If man were wise to see'^ 
But only melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look thaf s fasten'd to the ground, 
A' tongue chain'd up without a sound ! 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls I 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy TaQey, 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely nMlancholy." 
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In tliese last verses the reader may observe, that 
the human feeling of the votary of melaneholy, or 
rather the pale passion itself, is predominant ; that 
our tlioughts are of, and with, the pensive wander* 
cr ; and that the ** fountain heads and pathless 
groves," like the landscape in a portrait, are only 
secondary parts of the picture. In Mrs Raddifie's 
verses, it is different. The accessaries and aooom^ 
paniments of melancholy are well described, but 
they call for so much of our attention, that the 
feeling itself scarce solicits due regard* We are 
placed among melancholy objects, bnt onr sadness 
is reflected from the scene, it is not the growth of 
our own minds. Something like this may be ob* 
served in Mrs Radcliffe's romances, where om: ca* 
riosity is too much interested about the evolution 
of the story, to permit our feelings to be acted upon 
by the distresses of the hero or heroine. We do 
not acknowledge them as personal objects of onr 
interest, and, convinced that the authoress will ex- 
tricate them from their embarrassments, we are 
more concerned about the course of the story, than 
the feelings or fate of those of whom it is told. 

But we must not take farewell of a fieivonrite 
author with a depreciating sentiment. It may be 
true, that Mrs Radcliffe rather walks in fairy-land 
than in the region of realities, and that she has 
neither displayed the command of the human pas- 
sions, nor the insight into the human heart, nor 
the observation of life and manners, wluch recom- 
mend other authors in the same line.^ But she haa 

> [« In the writings of Mrs Radcliffe there is a oonalder- 
Ible degree of uniformity and mannerism, which is perhiq^ 
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taken the lead in a line of composition, appealing 
to those powerful and general sources of interest^ 
a latent sense of supernatural awe, and curiosity 
concerning whatever is hidden and mysterious ; 
and if she has heen ever nearly approached in this 
walk, which we should hesitate to affirm, it is at 
least certain, that she has never heen excelled or 
even equalled. 

We have heen given to understand, we trust 
from good authority, that a posthumous work of 
Mrs Radcliffe's is likely soon to make its appear- 
ance. Come when it will, and contain almost what 
it may, it must he an acquisition to the public of no 
common interest. ^ 

the case with all the productions of a strong and original 
genius. Her heroines too nearly resemble each other, or 
rather they possess hardly any shade of difference. They 
have all blue eyes and auburn hair — the form of each of them 
has < the airy lightness of a nymph* — they are all fond of 
watching the setting sun, and catching the' purple tints of 
evening, and the vivid glow or fading splendour of the west- 
ern horizon. Unfortunately they are all likewise early risers. 
I say unfortunately, for in every exigency Mrs Radcliffe's 
heroines are provided with a pencil and paper, and the sun 
is never allowed to rise nor set in peace. Like Tilburina in the 
play, they are * inconsolable to the minuet in Ariadne,' and 
in the most distressing circumstances find time to compose 
sonnets to sunrise, the bat, a sea-nymph, a lily, or a butter- 
fly.**— Dunlof's Hixtory of Fiction^ vol. iii., p. 387.] 

> [ As this sheet is passing through the press, the Editor 
observes the announcement of the ** Poetical Works of Mrs 
Ann Radcliffe, now first collected, in two volumes, 8vo;** 
hut whether the poetical Romanct; previously alluded to by Sir 
Walter Scott is to be included in this publication, does not 
appear. — May, 1634.] 
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ALAIN RENE LE SAGE. 

We mugt on the present, as on former oocasi<nu^ 
commence our biographical sketch of a delig'htfiil 
author, with the vain regret, that we can say little 
of his private life wliich can possibly interest tlia 
public. The distinguished men of genius, whom, 
after death, our admiration is led almost to canonize, 
have the lot of the holy men, who, spending their 
lives in obscurity, poverty, and maceration, incur 
contempt, and perhaps persecution, to have shrines 
built for the protection of their slightest relics, when 
once they are no more. Like the life of so many 
of those who have contributed most largely to the 
harmless enjoyments of mankind, that of Le Sage 
was laborious, obscure, and supported with difficulty 
by the precarious reward of his literary exertions. 

Alain Rene Le Sage was bom in a village near 
to the town of Vannes, in Britanny, about the year 
1668. The profession of his father is not men* 
tioned ; but as he bequeathed some property to his 
son, he could not be of the very lowest rank. Un- 
fortunately he died early, and his son fell under the 
tutelage of an unde, so careless of one of the moslk 
sacred duties of humanity, that he neglected alike 
the fortune and education of his ward. The latter 
defect was in a great measure supplied by the 
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affection of the P^re Bochard of the order of the 
Jesuits, Principal of the College of Vannes, who^ 
interested in the talents displayed hy the young Le 
Sage, took pleasure in cultivating his taste for lite- 
rature. Our author, however, must have been late 
in attracting Bochard's notice ; for when he came 
to Paris in 1693, in his twenty-fifth year, his princi- 
pal object was to prosecute his philosophical studies, 
with what ultimate view does not appear. 

With good-humour and liveliness, joined to 
youth, and, it is said, a remarkably handsome per- 
son, Le Sage soon felt the influence of the Pansian 
atmosphere, was much engaged in society, and dis- 
tinguished by an intrigue with a woman of rank, 
who shared with him, as his biographer expresses 
it, her heart and fortune. How this amour termi- 
nated we are not told, but one of a better and more 
virtuous character succeeded. Le Sage became 
enamoured of a beautiful young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a joiner in the Rue de la Mortellerie, married 
her, and, from that period, found his principal hap- 
piness in domestic affection. By this union he had 
three sons, whose fortunes we shall afterwards 
have occasion to mention, and a daughter, whose 
filial piety is said to have placed her sole occupation 
in contributing to the domestic enjoyment of her 
celebrated parent. 

Le Sage continued after his marriage to frequent 
the circles of Paris, where literary men mingled 
as guests upon easy terms, and appears to have 
acquired several sincere and active friends, among 
whom the Abb6 de Lyonne entitled himself not 
only to the author's personal gratitude, but to that 
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of posterity. He settled upon Le Sage a 

of six hundred livres, and made him, besides, mmij 

valuable presents, yet served him mach rmcre 

tially by directing his attention to Spanish 

turc, which he was afterwards so singpuLirly to com* 

bine with that of his own country.^ 

Danchel, a man of some celebrity, engaged Le 
Sage in a translation of the Letters iff Aristeneimt, 
which he caused to be printed at Chartres, (thoim^ 
the title bears Rotterdam,) in 1695. 

The particular circumstances of Spain had giren 
a strong cast of originality to the character of their 
literature. The close neighbourhood of so many 
petty kingdoms, so frequently engaged in intestine 
wars, occasioned numerous individual adventures, 
which could not have taken place under any one 
established and extended government. The Mgh 
romantic character of chivalry which was cherish- 
ed by the natives, the vicinity of the Moors, who 
had imported with them the wild, imaginative, and 
splendid fictions of Araby the Blessed — ^the fierce- 
ness of the Spanish passions of love and vengeance, 
their thirst of honour, their unsparing cruelty,^ — 
placed all the materials of romance under the very 
eye of the author who wished to use them. If his 
characters were gigantic and overstrained in the 
conception, the writer had his apology in the tem- 
per of the nation where his scene was laid ; if his 
incidents were extravagant and improbable, a coun- 
try in which Castilians and Arragoneze, Spaniards 

1 So early as 1704, Le Sage understood the language so ^rell 
as to give a translation of Avellaneda*s Continuation of Don 
Quixote, which gave so much offence to Cervantes. 
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And Moors, Mussulmans and Christians, had been 
at war for so many ages, could furnish historians 
with real events, which might countenance the bold- 
est flights of the romance. And here it is impos- 
sible to avoid remarking, that the French, the gay- 
est people in Europe, have formed their stage on a 
plan of declamatory eloquence, which all other 
nations have denounced as intolerable ; while the 
Spaniard, grave, solemn, and stately, was the first to 
introduce in the theatre all the bustle of lively and 
complicated intrigue; — ^the flight and the escape, 
the mask and ladder of ropes, closets, dark-lanterns, 
trap-doors, and the whole machinery of constant 
and hurried action ; and that with such a profusion 
of invention, that the Spanish stage forms a mine 
in which the dramatic authors of almost all other 
countries have wrought for ages, and are still work- 
ing, with very slight chance either of failure or 
detection. 

Le Sage was not slow in endeavouring to turn 
to his own advantage his acquaintance with the 
Spanish drama. He translated from the original 
of Don Francisco de Rojas, Le Trattre Puni, It 
was not acted, but printed in the year 1700. An- 
other play, Don Felix de Mendoce, he translated 
from Lope de Vega ; but this also remained un- 
acted, and was not even printed, until the author 
published his Theatre, in 1739. 

Le Point d*Honneur, another translation from 
the Spanish, was performed at the l* h6&tre Fran- 
cois, in 1702, without success. The satire turned 
upon the pedantic punctilios formerly annexed to 
the discussion of personal '< dependences," as they 
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were called, when men qnarrelled by the book^ 
and arranged a rencontre according' to tho mlei of 
logic. This fantastic hnmonry which, bo early m 
the age of Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletehef> 
had been successfully ridiculed on the ^wg iwh 
stage, was probably rather too aatiquated to be 
the subject of satire on that of Paris, in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. The Point of JHommr 
was only twice represented. 

In 1707, Don CtBsar Ursiriy a oomedy, transla* 
ted by Le Sage from the Spanish of Calderon, was 
acted and condemned at the Th^fttre Francois. To 
make the author some amends, the same aadience 
received, with the most marked applause, the lively 
farce entitled Crispin rival de son MaOrcy which 
Garrick introduced upon the English stage under 
the title of Neck or Nothing. It is uncommon for 
a dramatic auUior to be applauded and condemned 
for two different pieces in the same day ; but Le 
Sage's destiny was even still more whimsicaL Don 
Casar^ we have said, was hissed in the city, and 
Crispin applauded. At a representation before 
the court, the judgment was reversed — ^the play 
was applauded, and the farce condemned without 
mercy. Time has confirmed the judgment of the 
Parisians, and annulled that of Versailles. 

Le Sage made yet another essay on the regnhur 
stage, with his comedy of Turcarety in which he 
has painted the odious yet ridiculous character of 
a financier, risen from the lowest order of society 
by tricks and usury, prodigal of his newly acquired 
wealth upon a false and extravag^t mistress of 
quality, and refusing to contribute even to relieve 
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the extreme necessity of his wife and near rehi* 
tions. As men of business, and a dass so wealthy*, 
the financiers have always possessed interest at 
court, and that interest seems to have been exerted 
with success to prevent so odious a personification 
of their body from appearing on the stage. The 
embargo was removed by an order of Monsetg- 
neur, dated 15th October, 1708. While the play 
was yet in his portfolio, Le Sage had an opportu- 
nity to show how little his temper was that of a 
courtier. He had been pressed to read his manu- 
script comedy at the Hotel de Bouillon, at the hour 
of noon, but was detained till two o'clock by the 
necessity of attending the decision of a lawsuit in 
which he was deeply interested. When he at 
length appeared, and endeavoured to plead his 
excuse, the Duchess of Bouillon received his apo- 
logy with coldness, haughtily remarking, he had 
made the company lose two hours in waiting for 
his arrival. — ^^ It is easy to make up the loss^ 
madam," replied Le Sage ; *^ I will not read my 
comedy, and you will thus regain the lost time.'^ 
He left the hotel, and could never be prevailed on 
to retiu-n thither 

Turcaret was acted, and was successful, in spite 
of the cabal formed against it by the exertions of 
those concerned in the finances. ^ The author, in 

1 ['* The French author who, in drawing character, ap- 
proached the nearest to Moliere, was perhaps Le Sage, in hi» 
Turcaret, which, however, is composed of many reminiscencea 
from his great master. Both, indeed, had the common defect 
of painting manners, not characters, and, consequently, of 
producing comedies of classes, not of individuals. But thi» 
is a defect which the French public would not even perceive ; 
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imitation of Moli^e, added a sort of dramatic cri- 
ticism, in which he defended the piece against the 
censures which had been passed against it. The 
speakers in this critical interlude "were Don Cleofis 
and the Diable Boiteux. They appeared on the 
stage as imseen spectators of the representation of 
Turcarety and spoke between the acts, like the 
iissistants in Bon Jonson's Every JIfan out of his 
Humour ; the tendency of the dialogue being to 
oxult in the author's success, and ridicule the cabtl 
by which it Imd been assailed. We leam, in the 
course of their conversation, that besides all the 
friends of tlie author, and all his friends' friends, a 
{^Utird of the i>olice was necessary to restrain the 
-zeal of the clerks and dependents of the finaT*^*! 
department. Asmodeus maintains his character 
as a satirist, and, pointing out to Don Cleofas a 
violent debate betwixt the friends and enemies of 
the piece, observes, that as it became warm^ the 
one ptirty spoke worse of the piece than they 
tliought, and the other thought less good of it than 
they uttered. 

Turcaret seems the only original piece i^hich 
Le Sage composed on the plan of the French regu- 
lar comedy ; and though it had great poignancy of 
satire, the principal character on which die whole 
turns, is almost too wortliless and too wicked to 
be ridicidous, or truly comic. Indeed Turcaret is 
rendered so odious, that revenge was said to have 
held the pallet when the colours were mixed ; and 
there was an unauthorized story at one time cnr- 

and we are not aware that any critics of that nation have 
made the remark.**— Quar^er/y Review, July, 1823.] 
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rent, that Le Sage, deprived by a financier of a 
place in the revenue, had written this dramatic 
satire to be revenged upon the whole body oiMcd^ 
totters. The author, probably, was not without 
some offers of preferment, for he used to speak to 
his son of having refused situations in which others 
became rich, but where his conscience must have 
kept him poor — expressions too vague for a bio- 
grapher to found any thing upon them, yet which 
seem to exclude the idea of his having held any 
employment under a farmer-general of the reve- 
nues. His connexion with the Theatre Fran^ois^ 
on which alone such regular pieces can be present- 
ed, was soon afterwards broken off. Le Sage had 
offered to them, in 1708, a small piece, in one act, 
called La Tontine ; it was not acted until 1732 ; 
and though the cause is not precisely known, it is 
obvious that the rejection gave much offence to the 
author. Le Sage was also much provoked at the 
airs of superiority assumed by the performers to- 
wards the authors, and he has recorded his revenge 
by the unfavourable and ridiculous colours in which 
he has represented the theatrical profession in his 
romance. 

The truth seems to be, that lus former attempts 
were unsuccessful, because they were founded upon 
the Spanish plan of intrigue, in incident and situa- 
tion, and were not therefore much valued by the 
Parisians, whom the excellent MoliSre had accus- 
tomed to pieces of character and sentiment. 2tir- 
caret was indeed more in the taste of the age, and 
was accordingly better relished; but the scenes 
hang so loosely together^ and the plot possesses w% 
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little iiitereiKt of any kind, that it may be termed 
rather a dramatic satire than a proper comedy. 
On the whole, Le Sage's fuilure as a oomic poet 
will not excite the surprise of those ivho may hare 
patiencfi to peruse his plays. 

For the siikc of connexioii> we may trace Le 
Safe's dramatic career to a period with the greater 
brevity, that it contains but little to interest the 
reader. From the service of the established Na- 
tional Theatre, Le Sage transferred his pen to those 
minor establishments, termed De la Foire^ which 
did not pretend, and, indeed, were not permitted* 
to offer to the public reg^ilar dramas, bnt only to 
act vaudevilles, or small light interludes set to 
musir, and where the music was supposed to be the 
principal attraction. 

These subordinate theatres were a refinement 
upon the puppet-shows and such like ezhibitionSy 
which used to be shown during the two great Fain 
of St Laurence and St Gennain ; and it was under 
this colour that the manager and actors of the 
Foire endeavoured to elude the monopoly enjojred 
by the Theatre Francois, and were alternately in- 
dulged or restricted in their privileges, as they 
were able to find protection at court. The sort of 
pieces represented at the Foire^ came at leng^ to 
\hkiT the name of the Comic Opera, of whidi Le 
Sage was the soul. He composed, either entirely* 
or with the assistance of his friends, Dominique 
and Fuselier, no less than a hundred and upwards 
of these interludes, farces, and light pieces, which 
cost little efibrt to so inventive a genius, and which 
^ated or sunk as popular opinion willed it^ never 
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omitting any opportunity which presented itseli^ tq^ 
ridicule, parody, and satirize the Romans^ %r so 
the actors of the regular theatres were termed, in 
the cant language of the Foire. These exertions 
were attended with such a d^ree of profit, as, with 
the revenue arising from his other publications^ 
enabled Le Sage, now the father of a family, to 
maintain himself and them in a calm and modest, 
but comfortable independence. 

In 1721, the Conuc Opera of the Foire was for 
a time suppressed. An attempt was made to con- 
tinue the amusement, and elude the restriction^ 
under different devices. For this purpose, Fran- 
cisque, the manager, for whom Le Sage had lon^ 
laboured, caused pieces, composed in monologue, 
to be acted on his stage. Le Sage and Fuselier, 
late the allies of Francisque, had recourse to another 
device, and acted their pieces as formerly, in music 
and dialogue, but by the intervention of puppets, 
instead of real actors — an idea which afterwards 
occurred to Fielding. These rival theatres carried 
on their several undertakings, in spite both of the 
comedians of the Theatre Francois, and of each 
other, and some satirical skirmishes passed between 
them. In Arlequin DeuccUion^ a piece in mono- 
logue, written by the celebr&ted Piron, Le Sage and 
his consort Fuselier are subjected to ridicule by the 
following yieu de mots : Punchinello is made to ask^ 
*^ Pourquoi le fol de temps en temps ne diroit'U 
pas des bonnes chosesy puisque Le Sage de temps 
en temps dit de si mauvcnses F" In the same piec^ 
Arlequin throws a pair of pistols into the sea, 
praying there might never more be word spoken 
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*< de pistolets, de fusily ni de Fuselibr." Such 
jests break no bones, and probably discomposed cor 
author's temper as little as they injured his repu- 
tation. The embargo was removed from the per- 
formances at the Foircy in the course of about two 
years, and our author resumed his ordinary labours 
in behalf of its theatre, which he continued so late 
as the year 1738, during which he produced three 
pieces, which were probably his last dramatic 
efforts, as he had then attained his seventieth year. 
It has been said of Le Sage's works, that no 
writings are more generally and widely known, 
than those of his which are remembered, while 
none are so decidedly and utterly forgotten as 
those which have been consigned to neglect. All 
the slight dramas which we have noticed, as form- 
ing so great and essential a part of the labours of 
his life, fall under the latter class — ^many have 
never been printed, and of those which have issued 
from the press, very few are now read. Nothing* 
can be more slight than their texture. The whins 
of the day — any remarkable accident — any popular 
publication, affords a hint for the story. The airs, 
like those of the Beggar's Opera, are founded on 
the common popular ballads and vaudevilles, and 
nothing is too trivial or absurd to be admitted into 
the dialogue. At the same time, there occur touches 
both of wit, nature, and humour ; as how could it 
be otherwise in the slightest works of Le Sage ? 
The French critics, who are indisputably the best 
judges, incline to think, judging from Turcareiy 
that he would have risen to eminence, had he con- 
tinued to cultivate the regular comedy, instead of 
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sinking into the minor and subordinate ranks of an 
occupation which he held in contempt, and which 
lie probably thought could not be too slightly exe- 
cuted. Don Cleofas, in the Critique de Turcaret^ 
says to Asmodeus, as they survey the audience at 
the Theatre Francois, '' La belle assemhlee ; que 
de dames! — Asmodee. // y en auroit encore 
d^avantage^ sans les spectacle de la Foire, La 
plupart defemmes y courent avecfureur. Je suis 
ram de les voir dans le gout de leurs lacquais et de 
leurs cockers/* — Thus Uiought Le Sage originally 
of the dignity of those labours in which he was to 
spend his life, and the indifference with which he 
was contented to exercise his vocation, shows that 
his opinion of its importance was never enhanced. 
Goldoni, in circumstances nearly similar, created a 
national drama, and a taste for its beauties ; but Le 
Sage was to derive an undying name from works 
of a diff<^ent description. 

We willingly leave consideration of these ephe- 
meral and forgotten effusions of die moment, com- 
posed for the small theatre df the Foire, to speak 
of the productions which must afford delight and 
interest, so long as human nature retains its present 
constitution. The first of these was Le Diable 
JBoiteux, which Le Sage published in 1707. The 
title and plan of the work were derived from the 
Spanish of Luez Valez de Guevara, called JSl Di- 
ablo Cojuelo, and such satires on manners as had 
been long before written in Spain by Cervantes 
and others. But the fancy, the lightness, the spirit, 
the wit, and the vivacity of the Diable Boitetacy 
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were entirely communicated by the enchanting^ pen 
of the lively Frenchman. The plan of the woric 
was in the highest degree interesting; and haTingy 
in its original concoction, at once a cast of the ro- 
mantic and of the mystical, is calculated to interest 
and to attract by its own merit, as well as by the 
pleasing anecdotes and shrewd remarks npon hmnan 
life, of which it forms, as it were, the frame-work 
and enchasing. The Mysteries of the Cabalists 
afforded a foundation for the story, which, gro- 
tesque as it is, was not in those times held to exceed 
the bounds of probable fiction ; and the interloca- 
tors of the scene are so happily adapted to the 
subjects of their conversation, that all they say and 
do has its own portion of natural appropriation. 

It b impossible to conceive a being more fitted 
to comment upon the vices, and to ridicule the 
follies of humanity, than an esprit follet like Asmo- 
deus, who is as much a decided creation of geninSy 
in his way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without possess- 
ing the darker powers and propensities of a Fallen 
Angel, he presides over the vices and the fb]lies» 
rather than the crimes of mankind — ^is malicionSy 
rather than malignant ; and his delight is to g^^be, 
and to scoff, and to teaze, rather than to torture ; 
— one of Satan's light infantry, in short, whose 
business is to goad, perplex, and disturb the ordi- 
nary train of society, rather than to break in upon 
and overthrow it. This character is maintained in 
all Asmodeus says and does, with so much spirit, 
wit, acuteness, and playful malice, that we never 
ibrget the fiend, even in those moments when he 
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is yery near becoming amiable as well as enters 
taining. 

Don Cleofas, to whom he makes all his diverting 
communications, is a fiery young Spaniard, proud, 
jbigh-spirited, and revengeful, and just so much of 
a libertine as to fit him for the company of Asmo- 
deus. He interests us personally by his gfdlantry 
and generous sentiments ; and we are pleased with 
the mode in which the grateful fiend provides for 
the future happiness of his liberator. Of these two 
characters neither is absolutely original. But the 
Devil of Guevara is a mere bottle-conjurer, who 
amuses the student by tricks of legerdemain, inter- 
mixed with strokes of satire, some of them very 
acute, but devoid of the poignancy of Le Sage. 
Don Cleofas is a more literal copy from the Spa- 
nish author. There is no book in existence, in 
which so much of the human character, under all 
its various shades and phases, is described in so few 
words, as in the Diable Boitetix. Every page, 
«very line, bears marks of that sure tact and accu- 
rate developement of human weakness and folly> 
which tempt us to think we are actually listening 
to a Superior Intelligence, who sees into our minds 
and motives, and, in malicious sport, tears away the 
veil which we endeavour to interpose betwixt these 
and our actions. The satire of Le Sage is as quick 
and sudden as it is poignant; his jest never is 
blunted by anticipation ; ere we are aware that the 
bow is drawn, the shaft is quivering in the very 
centre of the mark. To quote examples, would be 
to quote the work through almost every page ; 
and, accordingly, no author has afibrded a greater 
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-stock of passages, which have been gcenerally 
employed as apophthegms, or illustrations of hiunan 
nature and actions ; and no wonder, since the force 
of whole pages is often compressed in fevrer wordft 
than another author would have employed senten* 
oes. To take the first example that comes : The 
fiends of Profligacy and Chicane contend for pos- 
session and direction of a yonng Parisian. Pilardoe 
would have made him a commis^ Asmodeus a 
debauchee. To unite both their views, the infernal 
conclave made the youth a morik^ and effected a 
reconciliation between their contending breCfaren* 
'< We embraced," says Asmodeus, '< and hare been 
mortal enemies ever since.'' It u well observed by 
the late editor of Le Sage's works, that the traits 
of tliis kind, with which the Diabie Boiteux 
abounds, entitle it, much more than the Italian 
scenes of Gherardi, to the title of the Grenier a Sei, 
conferred on the latter work by the sanction of 
Boileau. That great poet, nevertheless, is said to 
have been of a different opinion. He tiureatened to 
dismiss a valet whom he found in the act of readings 
the Diabie Boiteux. Whether this proceeded firom 
the peevishness of indisposition, under which Boi<» 
lean laboured in 1707 ; whether he supposed tiho 
knowledge of human life, and all its chicanery, to 
be learned from Le Sage's satire, was no sa£^ 
accomplishment for a domestic ; or whether, finally^ 
he liad private or personal causes for condemning^ 
the work and the author, is not now known. But 
the anecdote forms one example, amongst the 
many, of the imjust estimation in which men of 
genius are too apt to hold their contemporaries. 
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Besides the power of wit and satire displayed in 
the Diable Soitetix, with so much brilliancy, there 
are passages in which the author assumes a more 
serious and moral tone ; he sometimes touches upon 
the pathetic, and sometimes even approaches the 
sublime. The personification of Death is of the 
latter character, until we come to the point where 
the author's humour breaks forth, and where, 
having described one of the terrific phantom's 
wings as painted with war, pestUence, famine, and 
shipwreck, he adorns the other with the represen- 
tation of young physicians taking their degree. 

To relieve the reader from the uniformity which 
inight otherwise have attached to the hasty and 
brief sketches of what is only subjected to the eye^ 
Le Sage has introduced several narratives in the 
Spanish taste, such as the History of the Count de 
Belflor, and the novel called the Force of Friend* 
ship. Cervantes had set the example of varying a 
long narrative, by the introduction of such novels, 
«r historiettes. Scarron and others had followed 
the plan, but vrith less propriety than Le Sage, 
since it must be owned, that in a work of which 
the parts are so unconnected with each other, as in 
the Diable JBoiteux, such relief is more appropriate 
than when the novel serves inartificially to inter* 
rupt the progress of a principal story. 

The immediate popularity of the Triable Boiteux 
was increased at the time of publication, by the 
general belief that Le Sage, who lived so much in 
the world, and was so dose an observer of what 
passed around him, had, under Spanish names, and 
with fictitious circumstances, recounted many Pari-- 
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sian anecdotes, and drawn many characterg of the 
court and city. Some of these were immediately 
recognised. The spendthrift Dofresny (supposed 
to be a descendant of Henry IV. by his grandmo* 
ther, a female called La Belle Jardiniere d'Anet) 
was recognised as the old bachelor of rank, who 
married his laundress, to get rid of her daim. The 
story of the German baroness, who cmrled her hnsr 
with the promise of marriage made to her by an 
ardent but imprudent lover, relates to a similar 
anecdote of the celebrated Ninon de L'Bndos-. 
Baron, the celebrated actor, is the dramatic hero, 
who dreams that the gods had decreed him an apo- 
theosis, by transforming him into a stage decora* 
tion. The celebrated Helvetius was generally sup- 
posed to be the original of the sage Sangrado ; and 
doubtless other individuals of the faculty, which 
Le Sage, like Moli^re, persecuted with his raillery, 
were also known. The satire of both authors flow- 
ed, perhaps, more freely, that each of them enjoyed 
a state of good health, which enabled them to set 
the faculty at defiance, and also because the profes- 
sional recompense of physicians, on the continent, 
was so mean as to degrade their character in society, 
and subject them to all the ridicule which, since the 
days of Juvenal, has attached to learning in rags. 

Besides the personal allusions which we have 
noticed, there are doubtless many others in the 
novel, which might be easily imderstood at the 
time; and the rage for private scandal probably 
carried the spirit of applying passages in the work 
to existing persons and circumstances, much farther 
than the writer intended. 
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The popularity of the Diable Boiteux was ii»- 
bounded at its first appearance, nor has it ever 
since been abated. The strongest proof of the 
ardour with which it was received, was, that two 
young men entering the same bookseller's shop, in 
which there chanced to be only one copy of the 
work, contested the possession of it by fighting 
upon the spot, and the victor having wounded his 
antagonist, carried ofiF the volume as the prize of 
tiie field. Certainly this well-attested anecdote, 
to which the popularity of Asmodeus gave occa- 
sion, deserved to be recorded by the Demon him- 
self. One Dancourt, also a dramatist, who supplied 
his deficiencies of genius and invention by his 
promptitude in seizing every topic of popular inter- 
est, brought the subject of the Diable Boiteux on 
the stage, in two parts ; the first of which ran for 
thirty-five nights, the second for seventy-two. 

It only remains to be said of this celebrated mo- 
ral satire, that nineteen years after it had appeared 
in a single volume, the author published it with 
augmentations, which increased the work to two. 
This addition had the usual fate of continuations, 
and was not, at the time, considered as equal to the 
original publication ; but it would now be difficult 
to perceive any difference between them. The 
Dialogues of the Chimneys of Madrid, which were 
for the first time appended to the Diable Boiteux^ 
in the new edition just mentioned, were more justly 
censured as inferior to that celebrated work. The 
personification itself is a very awkward one, and 
forms a singular contrast to the unrivalled con- 
trivance by which Don Cleofas acquires the know- 
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ledge of the interior of the dwellings of men, and 
even of the secrets of their bosoms. 

The three first Yolumes of Gil Bias de ScmM' 
lane, comprehending the life of that most exoeUeni 
person, down to his first retreat to Lirias, raised 
the fame of Le Sage to the highest pitch, and se- 
cured it upon an immovable basis. Few hare erer 
read this charming book vrithout remembering, as 
one of the most delightful occupations of their Hfe^ 
the time which they first employed in the perusal ; 
and there are few also who do not occasionally torn 
back to its pages with all the yiracity which at- 
tends the recollection of early love. It signifies 
nothing at what time we have first encountered 
the fascination ; whether in boyhood, when we 
were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the rob- 
bers, and other scenes of romance; whether in 
more advanced youth, but while our ignorance of 
the world yet concealed from us the subtle and 
poignant satire which lurks in so many passages 
of the work; whether we were learned enough 
to apprehend the various allusions to history and 
public matters with which it abounds, or ignorant 
enough to rest contented with the more direct 
course of the narration. The power of the en- 
chanter over us is alike absolute, imder all these 
circumstances. If there is any thing like truth in 
Gray's opinion, that to lie upon a couch and read 
new novels was no bad idea of Paradise, how would 
that beatitude be enhanced, could human genius 
afibrd us another Gil Bias ! 

Le Sage's claim to originality, in this delightful 
worky has been idly, I had almost said ungrateful^ 
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ly, contested by those critics, who conceive they 
detect a plagiarist wherever they see a resemblance 
in the general subject of a work, to one which has 
been before treated by an inferior artist. It is a 
favourite theme of laborious dulness, to trace out 
such coincidences ; because they appear to reduce 
genius of the higher order to the usual standard 
of humanity, and, of course, to bring the author 
nearer a level with his critics. It is not the mere 
outline of a story — not even the adopting some 
details of a former author, which constitutes the. 
literary crime of plagiarism* The proprietor of the 
pit from which Chantrey takes his clay, might as 
well pretend a right in the figure into which it is 
moulded under his plastic fingers ; and the ques- 
tion is in both cases the same — ^not so much from 
whom the original rude substanoe came, as to 
whom it owes that which constitutes its real merit 
and excellence. 

It is therefore no disparagement to Le Sage, that 
long before his time there existed in other coun- 
tries, and particularly in Spain, that species of fic- 
tion to which Gil Bias may be in some respects 
said to belong. There arises in every country a 
species of low or comic romance, bearing somewhat 
the same proportion to the grave or heroic romance^ 
which farce bears to tragedy. Readers of all 
countries are not more, if indeed they are equally 
delighted, with the perusal of high deeds of war 
and chivalry, achieved by some hero qf popular 
name, than with the exploits of some determined 
freebooter, who follows his illicit trade by violence^ 
or of some notorious sharper, who preys upoa 
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sodety by address and stratagem. The lowneM of 
such men's character, and the baseness of their 
pursuits, do not prevent their haoardsy their suc- 
cesses, their failures, their esci^>esy and their sub- 
sequent ^te, from being deeply interesting', not to 
the mere common people only, but to all who desire 
to read a chapter in the great book of human 
nature. We may use, tliough not in a moral senae, 
the oft-quoted phrase of Terence, and acknowledge 
ourselves interested in the tale, because we are men 
and the events are human* 

In Spain, many of their most ingenious men 
took pleasure in making studies from low life, as 
their countryman, Murillo, found the favourite 
subjects of his pencil among the sun-burnt gipsies, 
shepherds, and muleteers. Thus the character of 
the PicarOy or Adventurer, had been long a favour- 
ite subject in Spanish fiction. Lazarilio de Tor^ 
mes had been written by Juan de Luna; the 
History of Paid ike Sharper^ by the celebrated 
Quevedo. Even Cervantes had touched upon such 
a subject in the novel of Riconete and Cortadillo, 
in which there are some scenes of low life drawn 
with all the force of his powerful pen. But Guz^ 
man d'Alfarache was the most generally known of 
any of the class, and had been long since translated 
into most European languages. If Gil JBlas^ his* 
tory had a prototype among these Spanish stories^ 
it must have probably been in that of Guznum ; 
and some slight resemblance may be discovered 
betvrixt some of the incidents ; for instance, the 
circumstances in which Guzman is about to marry 
the daughter of a wealthy Genoese, and that of the 
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excellent Don Raphael, in the house of Pedro de 
Moyadas. In like manner, the incident of that 
worthy assuming the dress of a dead hermit, is 
anticipated hy Lazarillo de Tormes, in the second 
part of his History ; and prohably many other re- 
semblances, or, if the reader pleases to call them 
so, plagiarisms, might be pointed out ; for as the 
author furnished the plots of his dramatic pieces 
very often at the expense of the Spaniards, there 
is no probability that he would scruple to borrow 
from their romances whatever he found suitable to 
his own purpose. 

There has been, indeed, an unauthenticated 
account of Le Sage having obtained possession of 
some manuscripts of Cervantes', which he had used 
liberally, and without acknowledgment, in the con- 
struction of his Gil Bias. A translation of Le 
Sage's novels into Spanish, bears also on the title- 
page the vaunt, that this operation has restored 
them to the language in which they were originally 
written. But the styles of Cervantes and Le Sage 
are so essentially di^rent, though each in itself i& 
masterly, that, in the absence of positive evidence, 
one would as soon be induced to believe that the 
Frenchman wrote Don Quixote^ as that the Spa- 
niard composed Gil Bias, If Le Sage borrowed 
any thing from Spain, excepting some general hints, 
such as we have noticed, it may have been some of 
the detached novels, which, as in the Diable Boi- 
tetix, are interwoven in the history, though with 
less felicity than in the earlier publication, where 
they do not interrupt the march of any principal 
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narrative. On the other hand, it is no doubt won- 
derfiil, that merely by dint of acquaintance with 
Spanish literature, Le Sage should have become so 
perfectly intimate, as he is admitted to be on all 
hands, vrith the Spanish customs, mannen, and 
habits, as to conduct his reader through fbtsr vo- 
lumes without once betraying the secret, that the 
work was not composed by a native of Spain. In- 
deed, it is chiefly on this wonderful obsenratioa of 
costume, and national manners, that the Spanish 
translator founds his reclamation of the woric, as 
the original property of Spain. Le Sage's capacity 
of identifying himself with the child of his imagi- 
nation, in circumstances in which he himself neror 
was placed, though rare in the hig^hest degree^ is 
not altogether singular ; De Foe, in particular, pos- 
sessed it in a most extraordinary degree. It may 
be added, that this strict and accurate attention 
to costume is confined to externals, so far as the 
principal personage is concerned. Gil Bias, thongfa 
wearing the GoliUo, Capa, and Spada, with the 
most pure Castilian grace, thinks and acts with all 
the vivacity of a Frenchman, and displays, in many 
respects, the peculiar sentiments of one. 

The last French editor of Le Sage's works tibinka 
that Gil Bias may have had a prototype in the 
humorous but licentious History ofPrcmciany writ* 
ten by the Sieur Moulinet de Pare I confess I 
cannot see any particular resemblance which the 
History of Gil Bias has to that work, excepting^ 
that the scene of both lies chiefly in ordinary lii^ 
as may be said of the Roman Comique of Scarron* 
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The whole concoction of Gil Bias appears to me 
as original, in that which constitutes the essence of 
a composition, as it is inexpressibly delighted. 

The principal character, in whose name and with 
whose commentaries the story is told, is a concep- 
tion which has never been equalled in fictitious 
composition, yet which seems so very real, that we 
cannot divest ourselves of the opinion, that we 
listen to the narrative of one who has really gone 
through the scenes of which he speaks to us. Gil 
Bias' character has all the weaknesses and inequa- 
lities proper to human nature, and which we daily 
recognise in ourselves and in our acquaintance. 
He is not by nature such a witty sharper as the 
Spaniards painted in the characters of Paolo^or 
Guzman, and such as Le Sage himself has embo- 
died in the subordinate sketch of Scipio, but is 
naturally disposed towards honesty, though with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to resist the temp* 
tations of opportunity or example. He is consti- 
tutionally timid, and yet occasionally capable of 
doing brave actions; shrewd and intelligent, but 
apt to be deceived by his own vanity ; with wit 
enough to make us laugh with him at others, and 
follies enough to turn the jest frequently against 
himself. Generous, good-natured, and humane, he 
has virtues sufficient to make us love him, and as to 
respect, it is the last thing which he asks at his 
reader's hand. Gil Bias, in short, is the principal 
character in a moving scene, where, though he fre- 
quently plays a subordinate part in the action, all 
that he lays before us is coloured with his own 
opinions, remarks, and sensations. We feel th* 
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individuality of Gil Bias alike in the carem of the 
robbers, in the episcopal palace of the Archbiihqp 
of- Grenada, in the bureau of the miniiter, and in 
all the other various scenes through which he ixm- 
ducts us so delightfully, and which are, generally 
speaking, very slightly connected together^ oar rather 
no othervrise related to each other, than as they are 
represented to have happened to the same man. In 
this point of view, the romance is one "Vfiiich rests 
on character rather than incident; but although 
there is no main action whatsoever^ yet there is so 
much incident in the epbodical narratives^ that the 
work can never be said to linger or hang heavy* 

The son of the squire of Astnrias is intrusted 
also with the mag^c wand of the DiabU Soiteux^ 
and can strip the gilding from human actions with 
the causticity of Asmodeus himself.^ Yet, with aU 
this power of satire, the moralist has so much of 
gentleness and good-humour, that it may be said of 
Le Sage, as of Horace, Circum prcBcardia Uidit, 
All is easy and good-humoured, gay, light, and 
lively ; even the cavern of the robbers is illumina- 
ted with a ray of that wit with which Le Sage en- 
lightens his whole narrative. It is a work which 
renders the reader pleased vrith himself and with 
mankind, where faults are placed before him in the 
light of follies rather than vices, and where mis- 
fortunes are so interwoven with the ludicrous, that 

^ [ " We Tentare to be of opinion, tbat tbere is as moeli 
uuful knowledge in Gil files, if the reader be one of those who 
would have understood the Epitaph of the Licentiate Pedro 
Garciaa, as in any dozen volumes of real history the country 
«f Le Sage has yet produced. "^Qitarfer/y Review, Sept. 1836*1 
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we laugh in the very act of sympathizing with 
them. All is rendered diverting — ^both the crimes 
and the retribution which follows them. Thus, for 
example, Gil Bias, during his prosperity, commits 
a gross act of filial imdutifulness and ingratitude ; 
yet we feel, that the intermediation of Master Mus- 
cada the grocer, irritating the pride of a parvenu, 
was so exactly calculated to produce the effect which 
it operated, that we continue to laugh with and at 
Oil Bias, even in the sole instance in which he 
shows depravity of heart. And then, the lapida- 
tion which he undergoes at Oviedo, with the dis- 
appointment in all his ambitious hopes of exciting 
the admiration of the inhabitants of his birth- 
place, is received as an expiation completely appro- 
priate, and suited to the offence. In short, so 
strictly are the pages of Gil JBlas confined to what 
is amusing, that they might perhaps have been 
improved by some touches of a more masculine, 
stronger, and firmer line of morality. 

It ought not to escape notice, that Le Sage, 
though, like Cervantes, he considers the human 
figures which he paints as his principal object, fails 
not to relieve them by exquisite morsels of land- 
scape, slightly touched indeed, but with the highest 
keeping, and the most marked effect. The descrip- 
tion of the old hermit's place of retreat may be 
given as an example of what we mean. 

In the History of Gil JBlas is also exhibited that 
art of fixing the attention of the reader, and crea- 
ting, as it were, a reality even in fiction itself, not 
only by a strict attention to costume and locality, 
^ut by a minuteness, and at the same time a vivar 
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city of narrative, comprehending many trifling cir* 
cumstances which might he thought to have esci^>ed 
every one's memory, excepting that of an actaal 
eyewitness. By such a circumstantial detail, the 
author has rendered us as well acquainted -with the 
four pavilions and corps de logis of Lirias, as if we 
had ourselves dined there with Gil Bias and his 
futhful follower Scipio. The well-preserved tape- 
stry, as old as the Moorish kingdom of Valencia* 
the old-fashioned damask chairs — that furniture of 
so little intrinsic value, which yet made, in its pitH 
per place, such a respectahle appearance-^the din- 
ner, the siesta — all give that closing scene in the 
third volume such a degree of reality, and assure 
us so completely of the comfort and happiness of 
our pleasant companion, that the concluding chap- 
ters, in which the hero is dismissed, after j^ 
labours and dangers, to repose and happiness — 
these very chapters, which in other novels are 
glanced over as matter of course, are peirhaps the 
most interesting in the Adventures of Gil JBlas, 
Not a doubt remains on the mind of the reader 
concerning the continuance of the hero's rural feli- 
city, unless he should happen (like ourselves) to 
feel some private difficulty in believing that the 
new cook from Valencia could ever rival Master 
Joachim's excellence, particularly in the matter of 
the ollapodrida, and the pig's ears marinated. In- 
deed, to the honour of that author be it spoken, Le 
Sage, excellent in describing scenes of all kinds, 
g^ves such vivacity to those which interest the 
gcuironome in particular, that an epicure of our 
acquaintance used to read certain favourite passage 
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regularly before dinner, with the purpose of getting 
an appetite like that of the Licentiate Sedillo, and^ 
so far as his friends could observe, the recipe was 
always successful. 

At this happy point the Adventures of Gil Bias 
originally closed; but the excessive popularity of 
the work induced the author to add the fourth 
volume, in which Gil Bias is again brought from 
his retreat, and of new involved in the perils of a 
court life. Besides that the author in some degree 
repeats himself — ^for Gil Bias' situation under the 
Conde D'Olivarez is just the counterpart to that 
which he held under the Dulse of Lerma — ^the 
Continuation has the usual fault of such works, 
joins awkwardly with the original story, and is 
written evidently with less vigour and originality. 
Its reception from the public, according to a French 
critic, resembled the admiration given to a decay- 
ing beauty, whose features remain the same, though 
their freshness and brilliancy are abated by time. 
' Even after the death of Le Sage, it seemed as if 
his masterpiece was to give rise to as many Conti- 
nuations as the History of Amadis, A spurious 
History of Don Alphonzo Bias de Lirias^ Son of 
Gil Bias of Santillane, pretending to be a posthu- 
mous work of the original author, appeared at 
Amsterdam, and has been since reprinted. 

In 1717, Le Sage published a translation, or 
rather a poor imitation, of Boiardo's Orlando Ina- 
morato^ which wild and imaginative poem he has 
degraded into a mere fairy tale, stripping it eflFec- 
tually of the magical colouring which it had re- 
ceived from the original writer. The author 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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intended to have committed the same Tiolenoe 
upon Ariosto's splendid epic, but fortiinately the 
consummation of the rash attempt did not t^Vft 
place. The ingenious and lively Frencfanuui was 
as completely devoid of the rich poetical fiuicy of 
the Tuscan poet, as the language in ^vrhich lie 
wrote was inadequate to express the beauties of 
the Italian original. 

Le Sage found a more congenial emploj^ment 
in compiling the Adventures of the Chevtilier de 
Beatuikene^ a brave sea-officer, or rather coTBair— 
the Paul Jones of that period, in the West Indian 
seas. He professed to have derived the materials 
of this work, which was never completed, from the 
widow of the Chevalier, who resided at Tours, lie 
Safi^o has well supported tlie character of the frank, 
bold, half-civilized sailor, but apparently found the 
task troublesome, if we may judge from the nume- 
rous episodes which he has ingrafted on the prin- 
cipal story. Probably the work did not become 
popular, for though a Continuation was in some 
degree promised, it never appeared. The Chevor^ 
Her de Beauchene came out in 1732, and in the 
same year Le Sage published a translation, or 
rather an abridgement, of the Adventures of Guz^ 
man d'Alfarache, the most celebrated of the Spar- 
nisli romances d la picaresque. 

In 1734, Le Sage translated the History of 
Vanillo Gonzales, called the Merry Backelory from 
the Spanish of Vincentio Espinella. 

Apparently these subordinate labours had re- 
newed the author's taste for original composition. 
The Bachelor of Salamanca was his last work 
of this description ; and although we eaa easily 
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descry the flatness and insipidity which indicate the 
approach of age, and the decay of the finer powers 
of observation and expression, we are nerertheless 
ever and anon reminded of that genius which in its 
vigour produced Gil Bias and the Diable JBoiteux^ 
The Bachelor of Salamanca is, in comparison, a 
failure, but such as Le Sage alone could have com- 
mitted ; and many passages have all that raciness 
which distinguishes his happier productions. The 
scene, for example, in which Carambola is em- 
ployed in reading to slumber the Member of the 
Council of the Indies, who unpitiably awakens at 
every instant when his reader stops to take a 
mouthful of refreshment, might have been told by 
Asmodeus himself. It must be owned that the 
scenes laid in Mexico have little merit of any kind. 
Le Sage had not the same accurate knowledge of 
the manners of New Spain, which he possessed 
respecting those of the mother country, and the 
account with which he presents us is in proportion 
flat and uninteresting. If it be true that Le Sage, 
jealous, like other old authors, of the earlier pro- 
ductions of his genius, preferred this work — the 
child of his old age, to his Diable Boitetix and 
Gil Bias, we can only say, that the same decay 
which is visible in his talents, must have also affect- 
ed his taste, and that he certainly had not invoked 
the assistance of the acute Asmodeus when he 
formed his opinion. 

After the Bachelor of Salamanca, Le Sage pro- 
duced, in 1740, his last original work, La Valise 
Trouvee, which appeared anonymously in that 
year. His last labours thus approached the cha- 
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racter of those with which he opened his career ; 
for the Valise Trouvee consists of a miscellaneous 
collection of letters upon various subjects, resem- 
bling those of Aristcnctus, translated by our author 
in 1G95.1 

A lively Collection of Anecdotes and Witticisms, 
published in 1743, closed the long labours of this 
exc(;llcnt author. They are told with all the ani- 
mation of his own particular humour, and we may 
suppose theiu to have been amassed in his port- 
folio, with the purpose of being one day amalga- 
mated into a regular work, but given to the public 
in their present unconnected form, when age 
induced Le Sage, now in his seventy-fifth year, to 
lay aside his pen. 

Having thus reviewed hastily the various lite- 
rary labours of Le Sage, we liave, in fact, nearly 
accomplished the history of his life, which appears 
to have been spent in the bosom of his family, and 
to have been diversified by no incident of peculia- 
rity unconnected with his theatrical and literary 
engagements. His taste for retirement was, per- 
haps, increased by the infirmity of deafness, which 
attacked him so early as 1709, for he alludes to it 
in the critical interlude on the subject of Turcaret. 
Latterly, it increased so much, that he was under 
the necessity of constantly using a hearing-trumpet. 
His conversation was nevertheless so delightful, 
that when he went to his favourite coffee-house, 

* [The Valise Trouvee has been closely imitated in Mr 
jVloore*s Twopenny Posthag : it contains a description of the 
tricks of booksellers in puffing romances into notice, which 
shows how little some things have altered since Le Sage 
wrote. 1834.] 
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in the Rue Saint Jacques, the guests formed a 
circle round him, nay, even mounted upon the seats 
and upon the tables, in order to catch the remarks 
and anecdotes which this celebrated observer of 
human nature could tell in society, vrith the same 
grace and effect with which he recorded them in 
his works. 

Le Sage's circumstances, though very moderate, 
seem always to have been easy, and his domestic 
life was quiet and happy. Its tenor was somewhat 
interrupted by the taste which carried upon the 
stage his eldest and youngest sons. Nothing could 
be more natural than that the theatrical art should 
have invincible charms for the sons of a dramatic 
author ; but Le Sage, who had expressed the great- 
est contempt and dislike of that profession, which 
he had painted in the most ridiculous and odious 
colours, felt great pain from his sons making choice 
of it, which probably was not lessened when the 
eldest obtained an honourable station among those 
very Romans of the Theatre Fran9ois, with whom 
his father had waged for so many years a satirical 
war. This eldest son of Le Sage was a youth of 
great hopes, and a most amiable disposition. He 
had been educated for the bar. Upon embracing 
the profession of a comedian, he assumed the name 
of Montmenil, under which he became distinguished 
for his excellence in the parts of valets, peasants, 
and other characters in low comedy. He was not 
less remarked for the worth of his private charac- 
ter, and his talents for society ; and having early 
attained a situation in the Theatre Franjois, he 
mixed with the best company in Paris. Yet his 
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father could not for a long time hear of MontHie- 
nil's professional merit, or even of his private vir- 
taes, and the general respect in which he was heMj 
without showing evident symptoms of greiit aad 
painful emotion. At length a reconcHiatkni was 
efiEected betwixt them, and, passing from disfdea- 
sure to the most affectionate excess of parmtal 
fondness, it is said Le Sage could scarce bear to be 
separated from the son whose name he had bardlj 
permitted to be mentioned before him. The deatk 
of Montmenil, which happened 8th September, 
1743, in consequence of a cold caught at a hunting' 
party, was such a blow to his father, then 
advanced in life, that it determined his total 
ment from Paris, and from the world. 

The youngest son of our author also became a 
player, under the name of Pittenec ; and it 
he was also a dramatic author, but made no 
guished figure in either capacity- 

On the other hand Le Sage's second son showed 
a moro staid character than either of his brothera^ 
became a student of theology, and took orders. By 
the patronage of the Queen, (wife of Lonis X V.^ 
he bei-anie a canon of the Cathedral of Bon]ogiie» 
and IkuI tlie benefit of a pension. The moderate 
independence which ho enjoyed, enabled him, after 
his father had been entir(.4y bniken down in spiritay 
by tlic death of Moiitint.Miil. to roct*ive both hiniy 
his sifter, and his mother, iiniler his roof, and to 
jiroviile fur them durinpr the n^sidui* of their Uvea. 
Th(* >ister was eminent for her filial tenderness, 
:ind dedicated her Vifv to the comfort of her parents. 

It was after his retreat to nouh>?ne, and while 
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residing under the roof of his son the canon, that 
•we obtain an interesting account of Le Sage, diea 
extremely aged, from the pen of the Comte de 
Tressan, to whom the ancient romances of France 
owe the same favour which has been rendered to 
those of England by the late ingenious and excel- 
lent George Ellis. The reader will feel interested 
in receiving the communication in the words of 
the Count himself. 



it 



« Paris, 20th Jamwryy 1783. 
You have requested from me some account of 
the concluding period of the celebrated author of 
Gil JBlas. Here follow the few anecdotes which 
I am able to furnish. 

'^ In the end of the year 1745, after the battle of 
Fontenoy, the late King having named me to serve 
under the Mar^chal de Richelieu, I received counter 
orders at Boulogne, and remained there, comman- 
dant of the Boulenois, Poitou, and Picardy. 

^' Having learned that Mons. Le Sage, aged 
upwards of eighty years, with his wife nearly as 
old, resided at Boulogne, I was early desirous of 
visiting them, and of acquainting myself with their 
situation. I found that they lived in family with 
their son, a canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne ; 
and never was filial piety more tenderly occupied 
than his, in cheering and supporting the latter days 
of parents, who had scarce any other resource than 
the moderate revenue of their son. 

" The Abb6 Le Sage enjoyed the highest respect 
at Boulogne. His talents, his virtues, his social 
afPections, rendered him dear to Monseigneur de 
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Pressy, his worthy hishop, to his fraternity, and 
to the public. 

" I have seen few resemblances more striking 
than that of the Abbe Le Sage to his brother Mons. 
de Montmenil ; he had even a portion of his talents, 
and of his most agreeable qualities. No one could 
read verses more agreeably. He possessed the 
uncommon art of that variation of tone, and of em- 
ploying those brief pauses, which, without being 
actual declamation, impress on the hearers the 
sentiments and the beauties of the author. 

" I had known, and I regretted, Mons. Mont- 
menil. I entertained esteem and friendship for his 
brother ; and the late Queen, in consequence of the 
account which I had to lay before her of the Abbe 
Le Sage's situation, and his narrow fortune, pro- 
cured him a pension upon a benefice, ^y 

" I had been apprized not to go to visit Mons. 
Le Sage till near the approach of noon ; and the 
feelings of that old man made me observe, for a 
second time, the effect which the state of the atmo- 
sphere produces in the melancholy days of bodily 
decline. 

" Mons. Le Sage'awaking every morning so soon 
as the sun appeared some degrees above the hori- 
zon, became animated, acquired feeling and force, 
in proportion as that planet approached the meri- 
dian ; but as the sun began to decline, the sensi- 
bility of the old man, the light of his intellect, and 
the activity of his bodily organs, began to diminish 
in proportion ; and no sooner had the sun descended 
some degrees under the horizon, than he sunk into 
a lethargy, from which it was difficult to rouse him. 
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** I took care only to make my visit at that 
period of the day when his intellect was most clear, 
which was the hour after he had dined. I could 
not view without emotion the respectahle old man, 
who preserved the gaiety and urhanity of his bet- 
ter years, and sometimes even displayed the ima- 
gination of the author of the JDiahle Boiteux and 
of Tur caret. But one day, having come more late 
than usual, I was sorry to see that his conversation 
began to resemble the last homilies of the Bishop 
of Grenada, and I instantly withdrew. 

" M ons. Le Sage had become very deaf. I always 
found him seated near a table on which lay a large 
hearing-trumpet ; that trumpet, which he sometimes 
snatched up with vivacity, remained unmoved on 
the table, when the nature of the visit which he 
received did not encourage him to hope for agree- 
able conversation. As I commanded in the pro- 
vince, I had the pleasure to see him always make 
use of it in conversation with me ; and it was a 
lesson which prepared me to sustain the petulant 
activity of the hearing-tioimpet of my dear and 
illustrious associate and friend Mons. de la Conda- 
mine.^ 

" Monsieur Le Sage died in winter 1746-7. I 
considered it as an honour and duty to attend his 
funeral, with the principal officers under my com- 
mand. His widow survived him but a short time ; 
and a few years afterwards, the loss of the Abbe 

* Mons. de la Condamine, very deaf and very importunate, 
was the terror of the members of the Academie, from the vi- 
vacity with which he urged enquiries, which could only be 
satisfied by the inconvenient medium of his hearing-trumpet. 
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Le Sage became the subject of regret to his Chap- 
ter, and the enlightened society to which he was 
endeared by his virtues.'' 

The interesting account of Monsieur de Tressan 
having conducted Le Sage to an honoured tomb, 
we have but to add, that an epitaph, placed over 
his grave, expressed, in indifferent poetry, the 
honourable truth, that he was the friend of Virtue 
rather than of Fortune.^ Indeed when the giddy 
hours of youth were passed, his conduct seems to 
have been irreproachable ; and if, in his works, he 
has assailed vice rather with ridicule than with 
reproach, and has, at the same time, conducted 
his story through scenes of pleasure and of license^ 
his Muse has moved with an unpolluted step, even 
where the path was somewhat miry* In short, it 
is highly to the honour of Le Sage, that — differing 
in that particular from many of his countrymen 
who have moved in the same walk of letters, — ^he 
has never condescended to pander to vice by 
warmth or indelicacy of description. If Voltaire, 
as it is said, held the powers of Le Sage in low 
estimation, such slight regard was particularly mis- 
placed towards one, who, without awakening one 
evil thought, was able, by his agreeable fictions, to 
excite more lasting and more honourable interest 
than the witty Lord of Femey himself, even 
though Asmodeus sat at his elbow to aid him in 
composing Candide and Zadig, 

I ** Sons ee tombeaa Le Sa^e abattu. 
Far le ciseau de la Parque importune. 
S'il ne fut pas ami de la Fortune, 

II fut toiyours ami de la Vertn.** 
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CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 

Of the author of the Adoentures of a Guinea, a 
satire which, from its resemblance to the Diable 
Boiteux, arranges natm'ally with those of the 
author of Gil JBlas, we can say but little. 

Charles Johnstone was an Irishman by birth> 
though it is said a Scotsman by descent, and of the 
Annandale family. If so, we have adopted the 
proper orthography, though his name seems to have 
sometimes been spelt Johnson. He received a 
classical education; and, being called to the Bar,, 
came to England to practise. J(^nstone, like Le 
Sage — and the coincidence is a singular one — ^wa» 
subject to the infirmity of deafness, an inconve- 
nience which naturally interfered with his profes- 
sional success ; — although, by a rare union of high 
talents with eloquence and profound professional 
skill, joined to an almost intuitive acuteness of 
apprehension, we have, in our time, seen the disad- 
vantage splendidly surmoimted. But Johnstone 
possessed considerable abilities, of which he has left 
at least one admirable example, in the Adventures 
of a Guinea, His talents were of a lively and com- 
panionable sort, and as he was much abroad in the 
world, he had already, in his youth, kept such 
general society with men of all descriptions, as 
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enabled him to trace their vices and follies with a 
pencil so powerful. 

Chrysal is said to have been composed at the late 
Lord Mount Edgecomb's, in Devonshire, during a 
visit to his lordship. About 1760, the work was 
announced in the newspapers as '^ a dispassionate 
distinct account of the most remarkable transac- 
tions of the present times aU over Europe." The 
publication immediately followed, and, possessing at 
once the allurement of setting forth the personal 
and secret history of living characters, and that of 
strong expression and powerful painting, the public 
attention was instantly directed towards it. A 
second edition was called for almost immediately, 
to which the author made several additions, which 
are incorporated with the original [text. But the 
public avidity being still unsatisfied, the third edi- 
tion, in 1761, was augmented to four volumes.^ 
The author, justly thinking that it was unnecessary 
to bestow much pains in dovetailing his additional 
matter upon the original narrative, and conscious 
that no one was interested in the regular transmis- 
sion of Chrysal from one hand to another, has 
only connected the Original Work and the Conti- 
nuation by references, which will not be found 
always either accm'ate or intelligible, — a point upon 
which he seems to have been indifferent. 



1 [*< Dr Johnson told me," (1773,) says Boswell, « he did 
not know who was the author of the * Adventures of a 
Guinea ;* but that the bookseller had sent the first volume to 
him in manuscript, to have his opinion if it should be print* 
ed ; and he thought it should."—. C&okbr's Boswell^ vol. 11., 
p,600.] 
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After this successful effort, Mr Johnstone pub- 
lished the following obscure and forgotten works : 

" The Reverie ; or^ a Flight to the Paradise of 
Fools r 2 vols. 12mo, 1762. A satire. 

" The Histtyry of Arsaces, Prince of JBetlisJ' 
2 vols. 12mo, 1774. A sort of political romance. 

" The Pilgrim ; or, A Picture of Life J^ 2 vols. 
12mo, 1775. 

" The History of John Juniper, Esq, alias t/w- 
niper Jackr 3 vols. 12mo, 1781. A romance in 
low life. 

These publications we perused long since, but 
remember nothing of them so accurately as to 
induce us to hazard an opinion on their merits. 

So late as 1782, twenty years after the appear- 
ance of Chrysal, Mr Johnstone went to seek 
fortune in India, and had the happy chance to find 
it there, though not without encountering calamity 
on the road. The Brilliant, Captain Mears, in 
which he embarked, was wrecked off the Joanna 
Islands, and many lives lost. Johnstone, with the 
captain and some others, was saved with difficulty. 

In Bengal, Johnstone wrote much for the period- 
ical papers, under the signature of Oneiropolos. 
He became joint-proprietor of one of the Bengal 
newspapers, acquired considerable property, and 
died about the year 1800 ; and, as is conjectured, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Most of these 
facts have been transferred from Mr Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary. 

It is only as the author of what has been termed 
the Scandalous Chronicle of the time, that John- 
stone's literary character attracts our notice. We 
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have already observed, that there is a close resem- 
blance betwixt the plan of Chrysal and that of the 
Diahle Boiteux. In both works, a Spirit, possessed 
of the power of reading the thoughts, and explain- 
ing the motives of mankind, is supposed to commu- 
nicate to a mortal a real view of humanity, strip- 
ping men's actions of their borrowed pretexts and 
simulated motives, and tracing their source directly 
to their passions or their follies. But the French 
author is more fortunate than the English, in the 
medium of communication he has chosen, or rather 
borrowed, from Guevara. Asmodeus is himself a 
personage admirably imagined and uniformly sus- 
tained, and who entertains the reader as completely 
by the display of his own character, as by that of 
any which he anatomizes for the instruction of 
Don Cleofas. Malicious as he is, the reader con- 
ceives even a kind of liking for the Fiend, and is 
somewhat disconcerted with the idea of his return- 
ing to liis cabalistic botde ; nay, could we judge of 
the infernal regions by this single specimen, we 
might be apt to conceive, with Sancho Panza, that 
•there is some good company to be found even in 
hell. Chrysal, on the other hand, is a mere ele- 
mentary spirit, without feeling, passion, or pecu- 
liar character, and who only reflects back, like a 
mirror, the objects which have been presented to 
him, without adding to or modifying them by any 
contribution of his own. 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the hands of 
various possessors, and giving an account of the 
actions and character of each, is an ingenious me- 
dium for moral satire, which, however, had been 
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already employed by Dr Bathurst, the friend of 
Johnson, in the Adverttures of a Halfpenny^ which 
form the forty-third Number of the Adventurer^ 
published dd April, 1753, several years before 
ChrysaL 

It is chiefly in the tone of the satire that the 
adventures of Chrysal difler from those of Le 
Sage's heroes. We have compared the latter au- 
thor to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles 
Johnstone as a prose Juvenal. The Frenchman 
describes follies which excite our laughter — ^the 
Briton drags into light vices and crimes, which 
arouse our horror and detestation. And, as we be- 
fore observed, that the scenes of Le Sage might, in 
a moral point of view, be improved by an infusion 
of more vigour and dignity of feeling, so John- 
stone might have rendered his satire more poignant, 
without being less severe, by throwing more 
lights among his shades, and sparing us the gross- 
ness of some of the scenes which he reprobates. 
As Le Sage renders vice ludicrous, Johnstone 
seems to paint even folly as detestable, as well^ as 
ridiculous. His Herald and Auctioneer are among 
his lightest characters ; but their determined roguery 
and greediness render them hateful even while 
they are comic. 

It must be allowed to this caustic satirist, that 
the time in which he lived called for such an un- 
sparing and uncompromising censor. A long course 
of national peace and prosperity had brought with 
these blessings their usual attendant evils— selfish- 
ness, avarice, and gross debauchery. We are not 
now, perhaps, more moral in our condact than men 
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were fifty or sixty years since ; but modem vice 
pays a tax to appearances, and is contented to wear 
a mask of decorum. A Lady H and the Pol- 
lard Ashe, so often mentioned in Horace Walpole's 
Correspondence, would not certainly dare to insult 
decency in the public manner then tolerated ; nor 
would our wildest debauchees venture to imitate 
the orgies of Medenham Abbey, painted by John- 
stone in such horrible colours. Neither is this the 
bound of our improvement. Our public men are 
now under the necessity of being actuated, or at 
least appearing to be so, by nobler motives than 
their predecessors proposed to themselves. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who, after having governed so many 
years by the most open and avowed corruption, 
amassed for himself a more than princely fortune 
out of the spoils of the state, would not now be tole- 
rated. This age would not endure the splendours of 
Houghton. Our late ministers and statesmen have 
died, almost without an exception, beggared and 
bankrupt ; a sure sign, that if they followed the 
dictates of ambition, they Were at least free from 
those of avarice : and it is plain that the path of the 
former may often lie parallel with that prescribed 
by public virtue, while the latter must always seduce 
its votary into the by-way of private selfishness. 
The general corruption of the ministers them- 
. selves, and their undisguised fortunes, acquired by 
an avowed system of perquisites, carried, in our 
fathers' times, a corresponding spirit of greed and 
rapacity into every department, while, at the same 
time, it blinded the eyes of those who should have 
prevented spoliation. If those in subordinate offices 
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paid enormons fees to their superiors^ it could only 
be in order to purchase the privilege for themselyes 
of cheating the public with impunity. And in the 
same manner, if conunissaries for the army and 
navy filled the purses of the commanders, they did 
so only that they might thereby obtain fiill license 
to exercise every sort of pillage, at the expense of 
the miserable privates. We were well acquainted 
with men of credit and character, who served in the 
Havannah expedition ; and we have always heard 
them affirm, that the infamous and horrid scenes 
described in Chrysaly were not in the slightest 
d^ree exaggerated. That attention to the wants, 
that watchful guardianship of the rights and inter- 
ests, of the private soldier and sailor, which in our 
days do honour to these services, were then totally 
unknown. The commanders in each department 
bad in their eye the amassing of wealth, instead of 
the gathering of laurels, as the minister was deter- 
mined to enrich himself, with indifference to the 
welfare of his country ; and the elder Pitt, as well 
as Wolfe, were considered as characters almost 
above humanity, not so much for the eloquence and 
high talents of the one, or the military skill of the 
other, as because they made the honour and interest 
of their country their direct and principal object. 
They dared^ to use the classical phrase, to contemn 
wealth — ^the statesman and soldier of the present 
day would, on the contrary, not dare to propose it 
to himself as an object. 

The comparative improvement of our manners, 
as well as of our government, is owing certainly, 
in a great measure, to more general difPhsion of 

VOL. Ill, 2 E 
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knowledge and improvement of taste. But it was 
fostered by the private virtues and patriotism of 
the late venerated Monarch. The check which his 
youthful frown already put upon vice and license, 
is noticed in Chrysal more than once ; and the dis- 
grace of more than one minister, in the earlier part 
of his reign, was traced pretty distinctly to their 
having augmented their private fortunes, by avail- 
ing themselves of their political information to spe- 
culate in the funds. The abuses in public offices 
have, in like manner, been restrained, the system 
of perquisites abolished, and all means of indirect 
advantage interdicted, as far as possible, to the 
servants of the public. In the army and navy the 
same salutary regulations have been adopted ; and 
the Commander-in-Chief has proved himself the 
best friend to his family and country, in cutting up 
by the roots those infectious cankers, which gnawed 
our military strength, and which are so deservedly 
stigmatized in the caustic pages of Chrysal, 

In Johnstone's time this reform had not com- 
menced, and he might well have said, with such 
an ardent temper as he seems to have possessed, 
Difficile est satyram non scrihere. He has accord- 
ingly indulged his bent to the utmost ; and as most 
of his characters were living persons, then easily 
recognised, he held the mirror to nature, even when 
it reflects such horrible features. His language is 
firm and energetic— his power of personifying cha- 
racter striking and forcible, and the persons of his 
narrative move, breathe, and speak, in all the fresh- 
ness of life. His sentiments are, in general, those 
of the bold, high-minded, and indignant censor of 
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a loose and corrupted age ; yet it cannot be denied, 
that Johnstone, in his hatred and contempt for the 
noiore degenerate vices, of ingratitude, avarice, and 
baseness of every kind, shows but too much dis- 
position to favour Churchill and other libertines, 
who thought fit to practise open looseness of man- 
ners, because they said it was better than hypocrisy. 
It is true, such vices may subsist along with very 
noble and generous qualities ; but as all profligacy 
has its root in self- gratification and indulgence, it is 
always odds that the weeds rise so fast as to choke 
the slower and nobler crop. 

The same indulgence to the usual freedoms of a 
town life, seems to have influenced Johnstone's 
dislike to the Methodists, of whose founder. White- 
field, he has drawn a most odious and a most unjust 
portrait. It is not the province of the Editor of a 
book of professed amusement, to vindicate the tenets 
of a sect which holds almost all amusement to be 
criminal ; but it is necessary to do justice to every 
one. The peculiar tenets of the Methodists are, 
in many respects, narrow and illiberal — they are 
also enthusiastical, and, acting on minds of a certain 
temperament, have produced the fatal extremities 
of spiritual presumption, or spiritual despair. But 
to judge as we would desire to be judged, we must 
try their doctrine, not by those points in which 
they differ, but by those in which they agree with 
all other Christians ; and if we find that the Me- 
thodists recommend purity of life, strictness of 
morals, and a regular discharge of the duties of 
society, are they to be branded as hypocrites be- 
cause they abstain from its amusements and its 
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gaieties ? Were the number of the Methodists U> 
be multif^ed by a hundred, there would remain 
enough behind to fill the theatres and encouragp& 
the fine arts. 

Respecting the remarkaUe person by whom the 
sect was founded, posterity has done him justicer 
for the calumnies with which he was persecuted 
during his life, and which he bore with the enduring^ 
fortitude of a confessor. The poverty in which. 
Whitefield died, proved his purity of heart, and 
refuted the charge so grossly urged, of his taking 
a selfish interest in the charitable subscriptions which 
his eloquence promoted so efiectually» His enthu- 
siasm — ^for Providence uses, in accomplishing great 
ends, the imperfections as well as the talents of his 
creatures — served to awaken, to a consciousness o£ 
their deplorable state, thousands, to whose apathy 
and ignorance a colder preacher might have spoken 
in vain ; and perhaps even the Church of England 
herself has been less impaired by the schism, than 
benefited by the efiects of emulation upon her 
learned clergy. In a word, if Cowpwr's portrait 
of Whitefield has some traits of flattery, it still 
approaches far more near to the original than the 
caricature of Johnstone : — 

« He loved the world that hated him — the tear 
That dropped upon the Bible was sincere. 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife. 
His only answer was a blameless life; 
And he that forged, and he that threw the dar<^ 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 
JE^ul's love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed, 
Were followed well in him, and well transcribed »** 

' We think these remarks necessary to justice^ m 
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the Preface to a work, in which this memorable 
indiyidual is so deeply charged. They can hardly 
he imputed to any other motive, since those likely 
to be gratified by this vindication cannot very con- 
sistently seek for it in this place. Bat readers of 
a different description may do well to remember, 
that the cant of imputing to hypocrisy all preten- 
sions to a severer scale of morals, or a more vivid 
sense of religion, is as offensive to sound reason 
and Christian philosophy, as that which attaches a 
charge of guilt to matters of indifference, or to the 
ordinary amusements of life. 

We would willingly hope that several of John- 
stone's other characters, if less grossly calumniated 
than Whitefield, are at least considerably over- 
charged. The first Lord Holland was a thorough- 
bred statesman of that evil period, and the Earl of 
Sandwich an open libertine ; yet they also had their 
lighter shades of character, although Chiysal holds 
them up to the unmitigated horror of posterity. 
The same may be said of others ; and this exag- 
geration was the more easy, as Johnstone does not 
pretend that the crimes imputed to those person- 
ages were all literally committed, but admits that 
he invented such incidents as he judged might best 
correspond to the idea which he had formed of 
their character; thus rather shaping his facts 
according to a preconceived opinion, than deducing 
his opinion from facts which had actually taken 
place. 

The truth is, that young, ardent, and bold, the 
author seems to have caught fire from his own 
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subject, to have united credulity in belief with force 
of description, and to have pushed praise too rea- 
dily into panegyric, while he exaggerated censure 
into reprobation. He everywhere shows himself 
strongly influenced by the current tone of popular 
feeling ; nay, unless in the case of Wilkes, whose 
simulated patriotism he seems to have suspected, 
his acuteness of discrimination seldom enables him 
to correct public opinion. The Bill for the Natu- 
ralization of the Jews had just occasioned a general 
clamour, and we see Chrysal not only exposing their 
commercial character in the most odious colours, 
but reviving the ancient and absurd fable of their 
celebrating the Feast of the Passover by the immo- 
lation of Christian infants. With the same preju- 
diced credulity he swallows, without hesitation, all 
the wild and inconsistent charges which were then 
heaped upon the order of the Jesuits, and which 
occasioned the general clamour for their suppres- 
sion. 

On the other hand, because it was the fashion to 
represent the continental war, which had for its sole 
object the protection of the Electorate of Hanover, 
as waged in defence of the Protestant religion, 
Johnstone has dressed up the selfish and atheistical 
Frederick of Prussia in the character of the Pro- 
testant heroy and put into his mouth a prayer adapt- 
ed to the character of a self-devoted Christian sol- 
dier, who drew his sword in the defence of that 
religion which was enshrined in his own bosom. 
This is so totally out of all keeping and character, 
that one can scarce help thinking that the author 
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has written, not his own sentiments, but such as 
were most likely to catch the public mind at the 
time. 

But, feeling and writing under the popular im- 
pression of the moment, Johnst(fne has never failed 
to feel and write like a true Briton, with a sincere 
admiration of his country's laws, an ardent desire 
for her prosperity, and a sympathy with her inte- 
rests, which more than atone for every error and 
prejudice. He testifies on many occasions his 
respect for the House of Brunswick, and leaves his 
testimony against the proceedings first commenced 
by Wilkes, and so closely followed by imitators of 
that unprincipled demagogue, for the purpose of 
courting the populace by slandering the throne. It 
is remarkable, that notwithstanding his zeal for 
King George and the Protestant religion, the Ja- 
cobite party, though their expiring intrigues might 
have furnished some piquant anecdotes, are scarce- 
ly mentioned in ChrysaL 

A Key to the personages introduced to the reader 
in Chrysal, was furnished by the author himself to 
Lord Mount Edgecomb, and another to Captain 
Mears, with whom he sailed to India. It is pub- 
lished by Mr William Davis, in his collection of 
bibliographical and Literary AnecdoteSy with this 
caveat — " The author's intention was to draw ge- 
neral characters; therefore, in the application of the 
Key, the reader must exercise his own judgment."^ 
The Key is subjoined to the text, with a few addi- 

' [See Davisi's Olio, pp., 13, 21.] 
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tional notes, illastradve of sudi incidents and cha- 
racters as properly belong to history or to public 
life. Anecdotes of private scandal are willingly 
left in the mystery in which the text has involved 
them ; and some instances occur, in which the 
obvious misrepresentations of the satirist have been 
modified by explanation. But when all exaggera- 
tion has been deducted from this sing^ular work, 
enough of truth will still remain in Chrysaly to 
incline the reader to congratulate hims^, that 
these scenes have passed more than half a century 
before his time. 
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ROBERT BAGE. 

Robert Bage, a writer of no ordiaary merit in 
the department of fictitious compontion, was one 
of that class of men occurring^ in Britain alone^ 
who unite snccessfiilly the cidtiyation of letters 
with^^those mechanical pursuits, which, upon the 
continent, are considered as incompatible with the 
character of an author. The professors of letters 
are, in most nations, apt to form a caste of their 
own, into which they may admit men educated for 
the learned professions, on condition, generally 
speaking, that they surrender their pretensions to 
the lucrative practice of them ; but from which 
mere burghers, occupied in ordinary commerce, are 
as severely excluded, as roturiers were of old irom 
the society of the noblesse. The case of a paper- 
maker or a printer employing their own art upon 
their own publications, would be thought uncom- 
mon in France or Germany ; yet such were the 
stations of Bage and Richardson. 

The Editor has been obliged by Miss Catherine 
Hutton, daughter of Mr Hutton of Birmingham, 
well known as an ingenious and successful anti- 
quary,^ with a memoir of the few incidents mark- 

' [William Hutton, F.S.A. Edin., bookseUer, Birmingham, 
a native of Derby, who raised Umself by industry, from a very 
small beginning, to a state of affluence and respectability, died 
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ing the life of Robert Bage, whom a kindred 
genius, as well as a close commercial intercourse, 
combined to unite in the bonds of strict friendship. 
The communication is extremely interesting, and 
the extracts from Bage's letters show, that amidst 
the bitterness of political prejudices, the embar- 
rassment of commercial a£Pairs, and all the teazing 
technicalities of business, the author of Barham 
Downs still maintained the good-humoured gaiety 
of his natural temper. One would almost think 
the author must have drawn from his own private 
letter-book and correspondence, the discriminating 
touchesj which mark the men of business in his 
novels. 



The father of Robert Bage was a paper-maker 
at Darley, a hamlet on the river Derwent, adjoin- 
ing the town of Derby, and was remarkable only 
for having had four wives. Robert was the son of 
the first, and was born at Darley on the 29th of 
February, 1728. His mother died soon after his 
birth ; and his father, though he retained his mill, 
and continued to follow his occupation, removed to 
Derby, where his son received his education at a 
common school. His attainments here, however, 
were very remarkable, and such as excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of all who knew him. At 
seven years old, he had made a proficiency in 
Latin. To a knowledge of the Latin language 

1815, aged 92. He employed his pen on a variety of subjects, 
antiquarian, statistical, poetical, and historical.] 
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succeeded a knowledge of the art of making paper, 
which he acquired under the tuition of his father. 

At the age of twenty-three, Robert Bage mar- 
ried a young woman, who possessed beauty, good 
sense, good temper, and money. It may be pre- 
sumed that the first of these was the first forgot- 
ten ; the two following secured his happiness in 
domestic life ; the last aided him in the manufac- 
ture of paper, which he commenced at Elford, four 
miles from Tamworth, and conducted to the end of 
his days. 

Though'no man was more attentive to business, 
and no one in the country made paper so good of 
its kind, yet the direction of a manufactory, com- 
bined with his present literary attainments, did 
not satisfy the comprehensive mind of Robert 
Bage. His manufactory, under his eye, went on 
with the regularity of a machine, and left him 
leisure to indulge his desire of knowledge. He 
acquired the French language from books alone, 
without any instructor ; and his familiarity with it 
is evinced by his frequent, perhaps too frequent, 
use of it in the Fair Syrian. Nine years after 
his marriage, he studied mathematics ; and, as he 
makes one of his characters say, and as he proba- 
bly thought respecting himself, " He was obliged 
to this science for a correct imagination, and a 
taste for uniformity in the common actions of life." 

In the year 1763, Bage entered into partnership 
with three persons, (one of them the celebrated 
Dt Darwin,) in an extensive manufactory of iron ; 
and, at the end of fourteen years, when the part- 
nership terminated, he found himself a loser, it is 
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believed, of fiflteen hundred pounds. The reason 
and philosophy of the paper-maker might have 
struggled long ag£unst so considerable a loss ; the 
man of letters committed his cause to a better 
champion — literary occupation, — the tried solace 
of misfortune, want, and imprisonment. He wrote 
the novel of Mount Henneik, in two volumes, 
which was sold to Lowndes for thirty pounds, and 
published in 1781. The strong mind, playful fancy, 
liberal sentiments, and extensive knowledge of the 
author, are everywhere apparent ; but, as he says 
himself, '^ too great praise is a bad letter of recom- 
mendation ;'' and truth, which he worshipped, de- 
mands the acknowledgment, that its sins against 
decorum are manifest. 

The succeeding works of Bage were, Barham 
Dovmsy two volumes, published 1784; The Fair 
Syrian^ two volumes, published (about) 1787 ; 
'James Wiallace, three volumes, published 1788 ; 
Man as he is, four volumes, published 1792 ; 
Hermsprong, or Man as he is not, three volumes, 
published 1796. It is, perhaps, without a parallel 
in the annals of literature, that, of six different 
works, comprising a period of fifteen years, the last 
should be, as it unquestionably is, the best. Seve- 
ral of Bage's novels were translated into German, 
and published at Frankfort. 

Whoever has read Hayle/s Life of Cowper will 
not be sorry that an author should speak for him- 
self, instead of his biographer speaking for him ; 
on this principle are given some extracts from the 
letters of Robert Bage to his friend,. William Hut- 
ton. Hutton purchased nearly all the paper which 
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Bage made during forty-five years ; and, though 
Bage's letters were letters of business, they were 
written in a manner peculiai4y his own, and friend- 
ship was, more or less, interwoven in them ; for 
trade did not, in him, extinguish, or contract, one 
finer feeling of the soul. Bage, in his ostensible 
character of a paper-maker, says, — 

** March 28, 1785. 
''I swear to thee I am one of the most cautious men in the- 
TTorld with regard to the excise ; I constantly interpret against 
myself in doubtful points ; and, if I knew a place where I was 
vulnerable, I would arm it with the armour of Achilles. I have- 
already armed myself all over with the armour of righteousness, 
but that signifies nothing with our people of excise." 

** Aitgust 15, 1787. 
*' Oh how I wish thou wouldst bend all thy powers to write- 
a history of excise—- with cases—- showing the injustice, the in- 
equality of clauses in acts, and the eternal direction every new one 
takes towards the oppression of the subject : It might be the most 
useful book extant. Of whites and blues, blue demy only can 
come into thy magazine, and that at a great risk of contention with 
the Lords of the Exchequer ; for I know not whether I have un- 
derstood the sense of people who have seldom the good luck to 
understand themselves. The paper sent is charged at the lowest 
price at which a sober paper-maker can live, and drink small- 
beer." 

"December 10, 1788. 
** Authors, especially when they have acquired a certain degree 
of reputation, should be candid, and addicted to speak good as 
well as evil, of poor dumb things. The rope paper is too thin, I 
own ; but why abuse it from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot ? If I have eyes, it has many good qualities, and I hope 
the good people of Birmingham may find them out. But it is too 
thin — I am heartily and sincerely concerned for it : But, as I 
cannot make it thicker, all I can do is to reduce the price. Thou 
proposest threepence a-ream.— I agree to it If thou really be- 
lievest sixpence ought to be abated, do it. Combine together th» 
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qoalitiefl of justice and mercj, and to their united influence I 
leave thee.** 

" Fdxruary 23, 1789. 
" The certainty that it cannot be afforded at the stipulated 
price, makes me run my rope paper too thin. Of this fault, 
however, I must mend, and will mend, whether thou can*8t, or 
can*st not mend my price. I had rather lose some profit than 
sink a tolerable name into a bad one.*' 

** March 11, 1793. 
" I make no bill-of-parcels. I do not see why I should give 
myself the trouble to make thee bills-of-parcels, as thou can*8t 
make them thyself; and, more especially, when it is probable 
thou wilt make them more to my liking than the issues of my own 
pen. If the paper is below the standard so far as to oblige thee 
to lower the price, I am willing to assist in bearing the loss. If 
the quantity over-burthens thee, take off a shilling a-bundle— or 
take off two ; for thy disposition towards me — I see it with plea- 
sure — is kindly.*' 

«*J«ne 30, 1796. 
'* Every thing looks black and malignant upon me. Men 
clamouring for wages which I cannot give — women threatening 
to pull down my mill-— rags raised by freight and insurance — 
excise-oificers depriving me of paper ! Say, if thou can*st, 
whether these gentlemen of the excise-office can seize paper 
after it has left the maker's possession ?•— after it has been 
marked ? — stamped ? — signed with the officer's name ?— excise 
duty paid ? — Do they these things ? — Am I to hang myself ? " 

«*Jttnc 6, 1799. 
' ' Thou can'st not think how teazing the exdse-officers are 
about colour. They had nearly seized a quantity of common 
cap paper, because it was whitened by the frost. They have an 
antipathy to any thing whiter than sackcloth." 

Bage actually had paper seized by the excise- 
officers, and the same paper liberated, seized again, 
and again liberated. If his wisdom and integrity 
have been manifested in the foregoing extracts, the 
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ignorance and folly of these men, or of their mas- 
ters, must be obvious. 

A few extracts, not so immediately connected 
with conduct in trade, may not be superfluous. ^ 

** I swear by Juno, dear William, that one man cannot be 
more desirous of dealing with another than I am with thee. The 
chain that connects us cannot be snapped asunder without giving 
me pain almost to torture. Thou art not so sure of having found 
the place where Henry the Seventh was lost, as thou mightst 
have been of finding Elford and a friend. 

'* I received thy pamphlet,^ and am not sure whether I have 
not read it with more pleasure than any of thy former works. It 
i« lively, and the reasoning just. Only remember, it is some- 
times against the institutions of juries and county courts that 
thou hast directed thy satire, which, I think, ought to be con- 
fined to the abuses of them. But why abusest thou me ? Did'st 
thou not know of Mount Henneth, and SarJiam Dovms, before 
publication ? Yea, thou did'st. I think thou did'st also of the 
Fair Syrian, Of what, then, dost thou accuse me ? Be just. 
And why dost thou call me an infidel ? Do I not believe in 
every thing thou sayest ? And am I not impatient for thy 
Derby ? I am such a scoundrel as to grumble at paying 30 per 
cent ad valorem, which I really do, and more, on my boards, as 
if one could do too much for one's king and country. But I 
shall be rewarded when thy History of Derby comes forth." 

'' ]\Iiss Hutton was the harbinger of peace and good-will from 
the Reviewers. I knew she had taste and judgment ; I knew 
also that her encomium would go beyond the just and proper 
bounds ; but I also believed she would not condescend to flatter 
without some foundation." 

** Eat my breakfast quietly, thou varlet! So I do when my 
house does not smoke, or my wife scold, or the newspapers do 
not tickle me into an irritation, or my men clamour for an- 
other increase of wages. But I must get my bread by eating as 
little of it as possible ; for my Lord Pitt will want all I can 
screw of overplus. No matter. Ten years * hence, perhaps, I 
shall not care a farthing.** 

1 Dissertation on Juries. 

* Bage lived eight months after the date of thii letter, which wa^ 
written January 24, 1801. 
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'< Another meeting among mj men ! Anotlier (the third)) 
raiting of wages! What will all this end in? William Pitt 
seems playing off another of his alarming manoeuvres-— Invasion 
..-against the meeting of Parliament, to scare us into a quiet 
parting with our money.** 

** If thou hast heen again into Wales, and hast not expired 
in ecstasy, I hope to hear from thee soon. In the interim, and 
always and evermore, I am thine." 

" I am afraid thy straggling mode of tending me any l>ody*» 
lulls, and every body*s hills, will subject me often to returned 
ones. But I have received good at thy hands, and shall I not 
xeeeive evil? Every thing in this finest, freest, best of all pos- 
sible countries, grows worse and worse, and why not thou ? 

** I looked for the anger thou talked'st of in thy last, but 
could not find it ; and for what wouldst thou have been angry, 
if thou couldst ? Turn thy wrath from me, and direct it against 
the winds and the fogs. In future, I fear it will be directed 
against the collectors of dirty rags in London and in Germany, 
where the prices ' have increased, are increasing, and ought to 
be diminished ''—but will not be so, because we begin the cen- 
tury by not doing what we ought to do. What we shall do at 
the end of it I neither know nor care.'* 

In October, 1800, Bage had yisited Hutton at 
Birmingham, where the latter still passed the hours 
of business, and had taken Bennett's Hill in his 
way home, to call on Catherine Hutton, the daugh- 
ter of his fi'iend. Both were alarmed at the 
alteration in Bage's countenance^ which exhibited 
evident symptoms of declining health. They be- 
lieved that they should see him no more ; and he 
was probably impressed with the same idea, for,^ 
on quitting the house at Birmingham, he cordially 
shook hands with Samuel Hutton, the grand-ne- 
phew of his friend, and said, " Farewell, my dear 
lad, we shall meet again in heaven.** 

At home, Bage seems to have indulged the hope 
of another meeting in the present worlds for two 
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months after his letter of January, he says, in a 
letter to Hutton, " Tell Miss Hutton that I have 
thought of her some hundred times since I saw 
her ; insomuch that I feared I was falling in love. 
I do love her as much as a man seventy-three 
years of age, and married, ought to love. I like 
the idea of paying her a visit, and will try to make 
it reality some time — ^but not yet." In April he 
was scarcely able to write a letter. In June he 
was again capable of attending to business ; but in 
reply to his friend, who had mentioned paying 
him a visit, he said, '^ I should have been glad and 
sorry, dear William, to have seen thee at Tam- 
worth." On the 1st of September, 1801, he died. 

Bage had quitted Elford, and during the last 
eight years of his life he resided at Tamworth, 
where he ended his days. His wife survived him, 
but is since dead. He had three sons, one of whom 
died as he was approaching manhood, to the severe 
affliction of his father. Charles, the eldest son, 
settled at Shrewsbury, where he was the proprie- 
tor of a very extensive cotton manufactory. He 
died in 1822, at the age of seventy. Edward, the 
younger son, was apprenticed to a surgeon and apo- 
thecary at Tamworth, where he afterwards follow- 
ed his profession. He died many yeaos before his 
brother. Both possessed a large portion of their 
father's talents, and equalled him in ^integrity and 
moral conduct. 

In his person, Robert Bage was somewhat under 
'the middle size, and rather slender, but well pro- 
portioned. His complexion was fair and ruddy; 
his hair light and curling; his countenance intelli- 

VOL. III. 2 P 
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gent, mild, and placid. His manners were coiirteous> 
and his mind was firm. His integrity, his honour^ 
his devotion to truth, were mideviating and incor- 
ruptible; his humanity, benevolence,, and genero- 
sity, were not less conspicuous in private life, than 
they were in the principal characters in his works. 
He supplied persons he never saw with money, be- 
cause he heard they were in want. He kept his 
servants and his horses to old age, and both men. 
and quadrupeds were attached to him. He beha- 
ved to his sons with the unremitting a£Fection of a 
father; but as they grew up, he treated them as 
men and equals, and allowed them that independ- 
ence of mind and conduct which he claimed for 
himself. 

On the subject of servants, Bage says, in The 
Fair Syrian^ << I pity those unhappy masttf s, who» 
with unrelenting gravity, damp the effusions of a 
friendly heart, lest something too familiar for their 
lordly pride should issue from a servant's lip.'' Of 
a parent, he says, in the same W(Hrky ^ Instead of 
the iron rod of parents, he used oi^y the authority 
of mild persuasion, and cultivated die affections of 
his children by social intercourse, and uoremitting 
tenderness." It matters not into what mouth Ro- 
bert Bage put these sentiments; they were his 
own, his practice was conformable to them, and 
their good e£Pects were visible on all around him* 

The following comparison between Robert Bage 
and his friend William Hutton, was written by 
Charles Bage, son of the former, in a letter to 
Catherine Hutton, daughter of the latter, October 
^ 1816. 
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" The contrast between your father's life and mine is coiioui* 
Both were distinguished by great natural talents; both were mild, 
benevolent, and affectionate, qualities which were impressed on 
dieir countenances ; both were indignant at the wantonness of 
pride and power ; both were industrious, and both had a strong 
attachment to literature: yet, with these resemblances, their 
euccess in life was very different ; my father never had a strong 
passion for wealth, and he never rose into opulence. Your 
father's talents were continually excited by contact with * the 
Imsy haunts of men ; ' my father's were repressed by a long resi- 
•dence in an unfrequented place, in which he shunned the little 
society he might have had, because he could not relish the con- 
versation of those whose minds were less cultivated than his own* 
In time, such was the effect of habit, that, although when young 
he was lively and fond of company, he enjoyed nothing but his 
book and pen, and a pool at quadrille with ladies* He seems, 
almost always, to have been fonder of the company of ladies than 
of men." 



After this satisfactory account of Bage's life 
and character, there remains nothing for the Edi- 
tor bat to offer a few critical remarks upon his 
compositions. 

The general object of Robert Bage's composi- 
tions, is rather to exhibit character, than to com- 
pose a narrative '^ rather to extend and infiise his 
own political and philosophical opinions, in which 
a man of his character was no doubt sincere, than 
merely to amuse the reader with the wonders, or 
melt him with the sorrows> of a fictitious tale. In 
this respect he resembled Voltaire and Diderot, 
who made their most formidable assaults on the 
system of religion and politics which they a8sailed> 
hj embodying their objections in popular narra- 
tives. Even the quunt, facetiofiBf ironical style of 
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this author seems to he copied from the lesser poli- 
tical Romances of the French school; and if Bage 
falls short of his prototypes in wit, he must he al- 
lowed to exhibit, upon several occasions, a rich and 
truly English vein of humour, which even Voltaire 
does not possess. 

Respecting the tendency and motive of these 
works, it is not the Editor's purpose to say much. 
Bage appears, from his peculiar style, to have been 
educated a Quaker; at least — ^for we may be wrong 
in the above inference — ^he has always painted the 
individuals of that primitive sect of Christians in 
amiable colours, when they are introduced as per- 
sonages into his novels. If this was the case, how- 
ever, he appears to have wandered from the tenets 
of the Friends into the wastes of scepticism; and a 
sectary, who had reasoned himself into an infidel, 
could be friend neither to the Church of England, 
nor the doctrines which she teaches. His opinions 
of state afikirs were perhaps a little biassed by the 
frequent visits of the excisemen, who levied taxes 
on his commodities, for the purpose of maintaining 
a war which he disapproved of. It was most natu- 
ral that a person who considered tax-gatherers as 
extortioners, and the soldiers, paid by the taxes, as 
licensed murderers, should conceive the whole ex- 
isting state of human a£Pairs to be wrong ; and if 
he was conscious of talent, and the power of com- 
position, he might, at the same time, naturally 
fancy that he was called upon to put it to rights- 
No opinion was so prevalent in France, and none 
passed more current among the admirers of French 
philosophy in Britain, as that the power of framing 
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governments, and of administering them, ought to 
remain with persons of literary attainments; or, in 
other words, that those who can most easily and 
readily write books, are therefore best qualified to 
govern states. Whoever peruses the writings of 
the late ingenious Madame de Stael, will perceive 
that she (one of the most remarkable women cer- 
tainly of her time) lived and died in the belief, that 
revolutions were to be eflFected, and countries go- 
verned, by a proper succession of clever pamphlets. 
A nation which has long enjoyed the benefit of a 
free press, does not furnish so many believers in 
the omnipotence of literary talent. Men are aware 
that every case may be argued on both sides, and 
seldom render their assent to any proposition merely 
on account of the skill with which it is advocated, 
or the art and humour with which it is illustrated. 
The Editor of this work was never one of those 
who think that a good cause can suffer much by 
free discussion; and though differing entirely both 
from his political and theological tenets, admitted 
Mr Bage's novels into the collection which lie 
superintended, as works of talent and genius. 

The satirical novel is a species of composition 
more adapted to confirm those who hold similar 
opinions with the author, by affording them a 
triumph at the expense of their opponents, than to 
convince those who, their minds being yet undeci- 
ded, may be disposed calmly to investigate the sub- 
ject. They who are inclined to bum an obnoxious 
or mipopular person in eflBgy, care little how far 
his dress and external appearance are exaggerated : 
.and, in the same way, it requures little address in 
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an author^ to draw broad caricatures of tiiose 
whom he regards as foes, or to make specious and 
flattering representations of such as he considers 
as friends. They who look on the world with an 
impartial eye, will scarcely be of opmion, that Mr 
Bage has seisted the true features which distin- 
guish either the upper or lower ranks. The high* 
est and the lowest rank in society, are each indeed 
liable to temptations peculiarly their own, and their 
relative situation serves to illustrate the wisdom of 
the prayer, " Give me neither poverty nor riches.**^ 
But these peculiar propensities, we think, will in 
life be found considerably difierent from the attri- 
butes ascribed to the h^er and lower classes by- 
Mr Bage. In most cases, the author's great man 
resembles the giant of the ancient romance of chi- 
valry, whose evil qualities were presumed from hi& 
superior stature, and who was to be lilted at and 
cut to pieces, merely because he stood a few inchei^ 
higher than his feUow-mortals. But the very vices 
and foibles of the higher classes in modem times 
are of a kind different from what Bage has fre- 
quently represented them. Men of rank, in the 
present day, are too indLBferent, and too indolent, 
to indulge any of the stormy passions, and irre- 
gular but vehement desires, which create the petty 
tyrant, and perhaps formerly animated the feudal 
oppressor. Their general fault is a want of enei^^ 
or, to speak more accurately, an apathy, which is 
scarcely disturbed even by the feverish risks to 
which they expose their fortune, for the sole pur- 
pose, so ^ as can be discerned, of enjoying some 
momentary excitation* Amongst the numbers, both 
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of rank and talent, who lie stranded upon the shores 
of Spenser's Lake of Idleness, are many who only 
want suffici^it motives for exertion, to attract at 
onoe esteem and admiration; and among those, 
whom we ra!lii«r despise than pity, a selfish apathy 
IS the predominating attribute. 

In like manner, the habits of the lower classes, as 
existing in Britain, are far from affording, exclu- 
sively, that rich fruit of virtue and generosity, 
which Mr Bage's writings would teach us to ex- 
pect. On the contrary, they are discontented, not 
imnaturally, with the hardships of their situation, 
occupied too often in seizing upon the transient 
enjoyments which chance throws in their way, and 
open to temptations which promise to mend their 
condition in life, or at least to extend the circle of 
their pleasures at the expense of their morals. 

Those, therefore, who weigh equally, will be 
disposed to think that the state of society most 
favourable to virtue, may be most successfrdly 
sought amongst those who neither want nor abound, 
who are neither sufficiently raised above the neces- 
sity of labour and industry, to be satiated by the 
ready gratification of every wild wish as it arises, 
nor so much depressed below the general scale of 
society, as to be exasperated by struggles against 
indigence, or seduced by the violence of tempta- 
tions which that indigence renders it difficult to 
resist. 

Though we have thus endeavoured to draw a 
broad line of distinction between the vices proper 
to the conditions of the rich and the poor, the reader 
must be cautious to understand these words in a 
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relative sense. For men are not rich or poor in 
relation to the general amount of their means> but 
in proportion to their wants and their wishes. He 
who can adjust his expenses within the limits of 
his income, how small soever that may be, must 
escape from the temptations which most easily 
beset indigence ; and the rich man, who makes it 
his business, as it is his duty, to attend to the proper 
distribution of his wealth, will be equally emanci- 
pated from those to which opulence is peculiarly 
obnoxious. ^ 

This misrepresentation of the different classes in 
society, is not the only speculative error in which 
Bage has indulged during these poetic narratives. 
There is in his novels a dangerous tendency to 

I [" Our author, as we have already seen, betrays the dic> 
tates of his better reason in the midst of his apology for Tom 
Jones ; but what importance he really attaches to the influ- 
ence so undervalued in the passage we have quoted, (Seeemte, 
p. 107-8, and note, p. 108-10,) is distinctly proved and abun- 
dantly illustrated in his preface to the works of a very inferior 
novelist, Robert Bage. The writer whose works have thus 
been recalled from an oblivion which we cannot help think- 
ing they merited, wrote at the period of the French Revolu- 
tion ; and though he had been born and bred among the 
primitive and virtuous sect of our Quakers, he systematically 
made his novels the vehicle of all the anti-social, anti-moral, 
and anti-religious theories that were then but too much in 
vogue among the half-educated classes in this country. Sir 
Walter, after exposing with just ridicule the style of gross 
and senseless caricature in which Mr Bage, the son of a 
miller, and himself a paper-maker in a little country to wo, 
has thought fit to paint the manners of English gentlemen 
and ladies, proceeds, as follows, to notice the far graver offences 
of which his pen had been guilty : — * This misrepresentation 
of the different classes in society, &c.*'*— Quarfer/y Revieic, 
Sept, 1826.] 
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idacken the reins of discipline upon a point, where, 
perhaps, of all others, society must be benefited 
by their curbing restraint. 

Fielding, Smollett, and other novelists, have, 
with very indifferent taste, brought forward their 
heroes as rakes and debauchees, and treated with 
great lightness those breaches of morals, which are 
too commonly considered as venial in the male sex ; 
but Bage has extended, in some instances, that 
license to the female sex, and seems at times even 
to sport with the ties of marriage, which is at once 
the institution of civil society most favourable to 
religion and good order, and that which, in its 
consequences, forms the most marked distinction 
between man and the lower animals. All the influ- 
ence which women enjoy in society, — ^their right 
to the exercise of that maternal care which forms 
the first and most indelible species of education ; 
the wholesome and mitigating restraint which they 
possess over the passions of mankind ; their power 
of protecting us when young, and cheering us when 
old,— depend so entirely upon their personal purity, 
and the charm which it casts around them, that to 
insinuate a doubt of its real value, is wilfully to 
remove the broadest corner-stone on which civil 
society rests, with all its benefits, and with all its 
comforts. It is true, we can easily conceive that 
a female like Miss Ross, in Barham Downsy may 
fall under the arts of a seducer, under circumstances 
so peculiar as to excite great compassion ; nor are 
we so rigid as to say, that such a person may not 
be restored to society, when her subsequent con- 
duct shall have effaced recollection of her error. 
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But she miuf; return tMtlier as a bmnble penkent^ 
snd has no title to sue out her pardon as a matter 
of right, and assume a place among the virtuous^ 
of her sex as if she had never faiQen from her pro- 
per s|^ere. Her disgrace must not 1>e considered 
as a trivial stMn, which may be commimicated by a 
husband as an exceeding good jest to his friend «dA 
correqKmdent ; there must be, not penitenoe and 
reformation alone, but humiliation and adbasement, 
in the recollection of her errors. This the laws of 
80<nety denuind even from the imfortunate ; and to 
compromise farther, would open a deor to the most 
unbounded Hcenrtiousness. Witii t3us friult in prin- 
dple is connected an indelicacy of expression fre- 
quently occurring in Bage's novels, but whidh^ 
though a gross error in point of taste, we consider as 
a matter of much less consequence than the former » 
It is in some degree diastened in the present edi- 
tion, and where it exists must find such shelter as 
it can, under the faulty example of earlier novelists.^ 
Having adverted to this prominent error in Mr 
Bage's dieory of mcn^, we are compelled to 
remark, that his ideas respecting the male sex are 
not less inaccurate, considered as rules of mental 
government, than the over-indulgence with whidt 
he seems to regard female frailty. Hermsprong^ 
ifdbiom he produces as the ideal perfection of huma- 
nity, is paraded as « man who, freed from aH the 
nurse and all the priest has tau^t, steps forward 
on his path, without any religious or political re- 
straint, as one wiio derives his own rules of conduct 
from his own breast, and avoids or resists all temp- 
. tations of evil passions, because his reason teaehes> 
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lum tibat they are attended with evil cosfiequenoes. 
in the expreseive words of our moral poet, Words- 
wortii, he is 

** A reasoning self-sufficient tMng, 
An intellectual all-in>all.** 

Bot did such a man ever exist ? or are we, in tibe 
£iir construction of humanity, widi all its tempta* 
tions, its passions, and its frailties, entitled to expect 
such perfection from the m«re force of practicid 
philosophy ? Let each reader ask his own bosom, 
whether it were possible for him to hold an usaL-^ 
tered tenor of moral and virtuous conduct, did he 
suppose diat to himself alone he was responsible, 
and that his own reason, a judge so peculiarly subject 
to be bribed, blinded, and imposed upon by the 
sophistry with which the human mind can gloss 
over those actions to which human passions so 
strongly impel us, was the ultimate judge of his 
actions ? Let each reader ask the question at his 
own conscience, and if he can honestly and con- 
sdentiously answer in the affirmative, he is either 
that faultless monster which the world never saw, 
or he deceives himself as grossly as the poor devotee, 
who, referring his course of conduct to the action 
of some supposed internal inspiration, conceives- 
himself, upon a different ground, incapable of crime, 
even when he is in the very act of committing it. 

We are not treating this subject theologically f 
the nature of our present work exdodes such se- 
rious reasoning. But we would remind, evesk in 
these slight sketches, those who stand up for the 
self-suffiicient mondily of modem philosophy, or 
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rather sophistry, that the experiment has long since 
been tried on a large scale. Whatever may be the 
inferiority of the ancients in physical science, it 
will scarce be denied, that in moral science they 
possess all the lights which the unassisted Rea- 
son, now referred to as the sufficient light of our 
paths, could possibly attain. Yet, when we sur- 
vey what their system of Ethics did for the per- 
fection of the human species, we shall see that but 
a very few even of the teachers themselves have left 
behind them such characters as tend to do honour 
to their doctrines. Some philosophers there were, 
who, as instructors in morality, showed a laudable 
example to their followers ; and we will not invi- 
diously enquire how far these were supported in 
their self-denial, either by vanity, or the desire of 
preserving consistency, or the importance annexed 
to the founder of a sect ; although the least of these 
motives afford great support to temperance, even 
in cases where it is not rendered easy by advanced 
age, which of itself calms the more stormy passions. 
But the satires of Juvenal, of Petronius, and, above 
all, Lucian, show what slight effect the doctrines 
of Zeno, Epictetus, Plato, Socrates, and Epicurus, 
produced on their avowed followers ; and how little 
influence the beard of the Stoic, the sophistry of 
the Academician, and the self-denied mortification 
of the Cynics, had upon the sects which derived 
their names from these distinguished philosophers. 
We shall find that these pretended despisers of 
sensual pleasures shared the worst vices of the 
grossest age of society, and added to them the 
detestable hypocrisy of pretending, that they were 
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all the while guided by the laws of true wisdom and 
of right reason. 

If, in modern times, they who own the restraint 
of philosophical discipline alone have not given way 
to such grossness of conduct, it is because those 
principles of religion, which they a£fect to despise^ 
have impressed on the public mind a system of 
moral feeling, unknown till the general prevalence 
of the Christian faith ; but which, since its pre- 
dominance, has so generally pervaded European 
society, that no pretender to innovation can direct- 
ly disavow its influence, though he endeavom's to 
show that the same results which are recommend- 
ed from the Christian pulpit, and practised by the 
Christian community, might be reached by the un- 
assisted efibrts of that human reason, to which he 
counsels us to resign the sole regulation of our 
morals. 

In short, to oppose one authority in the same 
department to another, the reader is requested to 
compare the character of the philosophic Square in 
Tom Jones, with that of Bage's philosophical 
heroes ; and to consider seriously whether a system 
of Ethics, founding an exclusive and paramount 
court in a man's own bosom for the regulation of 
his own conduct, is likely to form a noble, enlight- 
ened, and generous character, influencing others by 
superior energy and faultless example ; or whether 
it is not more likely, as in the observer of the rule 
of right, to regulate morals according to temptation 
and to convenience, and to form a selfish, sophistical 
hypocrite, who, with morality always in his mouth, 
finds a perpetual apology for evadbg the practice 
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of abstinence, when either passion or interest solicit 
him to indulgence. 

We do not mean to say, that, because Bage 
entertained erroneous notions, he therefore acted 
Ticiously. The history of his life, so far as known 
to us, indicates a contrary course of condact. It 
would seem^ from his language, as we have already 
jaid, that he had been bred among the strict and 
benevolent sect oi Friends ; and if their doctrines 
carried him some length in speculative error, he 
certainly could derive nothing from them to favour 
laxity of miNrals. In his fictitious works, the Qua- 
kers are always brought forward in an amiable point 
of view ; and the characters of Arnold, and parti- 
cularly of Miss Carlile, are adminJble pictures of 
the union oi talent, and even wit, with the peculiar 
manners and sentiments of these interesting and pri- 
mitive persons. But if not vicious himself, Bage's 
leading p*inciples are sudi as, if acted iq>on, would 
introduce vice into society; in men of a fiercer 
mould, they would lead to a very different line of 
conduct from his own ; and, such being the case, it 
was the Editor's duty to point out the sophistry on 
which they are founded. 

The works of Bage, abstracted from the views 
against which we have endeavoured to caution the 
reader, are of hig^ and decided merit. It is scarce 
possible to road him without being amused, and, to 
a certain degree, instzmcted. His wiiole efibrts are 
tamed to tha devek^ment of human diaracter ; 
and, it must be owned^.he possessed a ready key to 
hL The mere story of the novels seldom possesses 
siiieli interest— it i» tiber ccmdnct of his personage^ 
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«s thinking and speaking beings^ in which we are 
interested ; add, contrary to the general case, the 
reader is seldom or never tempted to pass over the 
dialogue in order to continue the narrative* The 
author deals occasionally in quick and improbable 
oonversions, as in that of Sir George Osmond, from 
selfishness and avarice, to generosity andliberaiityy 
by the mere loveliness of virtue in his brother and 
his £riends. And he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed much knowledge of that species of character 
which is formed by profession or by nationality. His 
seamen are indifferent ; his Irishmen not beyond 
those usually brought on the stage ; his Scotchmen 
still more awkward caricatures, and the language 
- which he puts in their mouths, not similar to any 
that has been spoken since the days of Babel. It 
is in detecting the internal workings of a powerful 
ynderstanding, like that of Paracelsus Holman^ 
that Bage's power chiefly consists ; and great that 
power must be, considering how much more diffi- 
cult it is to trace those varieties of character which 
are formed by such working, than merely to point 
out such as the mind receives from the manners 
and customs of the country in which it has ri- 
pened. 

A light, gay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably 
through Bage's novels ; and when we are disposed 
to be angry at seeing the worse made to appear 
the better reason, we are reconciled to the author 
by the ease and good-humour of his style. We 
did not think it proper to reject the works of so 
eminent an author from this collection, merely on 
account of speculative errors. We have done our 
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best to place a mark on these ; and, as we are far 
iirom being of opinion, that the youngest and most 
thoughtless derive their serious opinions from pro- 
ductions of this nature, we leave them for our 
reader's amusement, trusting that he will remem- 
ber that a good jest is no argument ; that a novel- 
ist, like the master of a puppet-show, has his 
drama under his absolute authority, and shapes the 
events to favour his own opinions ; and that whether 
the Devil flies away with Punch, or Punch stran- 
gles the Devil, forms no real argument as to the 
comparative power of either one or other, but only 
indicates the special pleasure of the master of the 
motion. 



END OF VOLUME THIRD. 
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